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RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO.? 


Belton. How pleasant it is to 
get into a studio. There is always 
something attractive to me in its 
atmosphere. It seems to be a little 
ideal world in itself, outside the 
turmoil and confusion of common 
life, and having different interests 
and influences. An artist ought 
to be very happy in his life. His 
occupation leads him into harmony 
with nature and man, lifts him 
into ideal regions and sympathies, 
and gives to the outward world a 
peculiar charm and beauty. 

Mallett. It is a happy life ; all 
other occupations after art seem 
flat and tasteless. .The world has 
for the artist a different aspebt from 
what it wears to the common eye. 
Beauty starts forth to greet him 
from the vulgarest corners, and 
nature shows him new delights 
of colour, light, and form at every 
turn. He is her lover, and “love 
lends a precious seeing to the 


eye.” If art be pursued in a high 
spirit and pure love, I know noth- 
ing more delightful. - It- gives a 
new meaning and value to every- 
thing. Life is. only too short for 
the wooing. - 

Bel. Is an artist ever in love 
with his work? Do you i 
any truth in the myth of Pyg- 
malion ? 

Mal. No. I cannot understand — 
how an artist can be enamoured 
of what he has done.- He, more 
than any one, must feel its short- 
comings. He knows how inferior 
it is to his aim and to: his concep- 
tion, and the nearer he comes to 
the end of it, the less he is con- 
tented with it. Even when he 
succeeds, success is a merely rela- 
tive term: the thing produced 
must necessarily be below and 
within the producer. It is not 
the victory so much as the battle 
*hat delights him. It is not the 
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product, but the producing. There 
is a certain sadness which comes 
over one at the end of every work 
—first, from a sense of disappoint- 
ment that the result is not more 
satisfactory ; and, second, from the 
loss of a companion and friend of 
many days, to whom the greater 
part of his time and thought has 
been given. Before the work is 
completed, there comes a certain 
exhaustion of purpose and power. 
Already the mind is projecting 
itself beyond into new concep- 
tions and ideas, which beckon for- 
ward with illusory promises of 
higher beauty and fairer accom- 
plishment. The thing to be done 
will be better than what is done. 
The next combat will be crowned 
with victory. The future is glad 
and large of promise—the present 
is sad and unsatisfied. 

Bel, This is so with every pur- 
suit—with life itself. The past 
and the future have a certain con- 
secration which the present has 
not: the mists of memory en- 
chant the one ; the glories of hope 
transfigure the other. 

Mal. Still, one énjoys the pre- 
sent through the ministrations of 
art more than by any other means. 
Every day has its happiness and its 
work ; and it is the union of the 
mechanical and the poetic— the 
real and the ideal—which gives it 
a special charm. The body and 
mind are working together. Ar- 
tists‘are generally long-lived—and 
particularly sculptors — for the 
simple reason that the mind and 
body are both kept constantly in 
harmonious action. 

Bel. I suppose irritation and 
worry kill far more than hard 
work, and this is the reason why 
business and commerce use men 
up so rapidly. 

Mal. Besides, a art one is al- 
ways learning, and that begets a 
kind of cheerfulness, under the 








influence of which the mind works — 


in physics pain, and as long as we 
enjoy our work there is no danger 
of overworking. It is only when 
we get irritated and worried that 
work begins to tell on us and wear 
us out. 

Bel. I suppose artists have their 
black days too? I hope you have. 
You have no right to have all 
your lives pleasant. 

Mal. Biack enough days we have 
undoubtedly, when nothing will 
come to our hand; when we get 
confused and tormented, and know 
we are going wrong, and cannot 
see the right way. Then our work 
haunts us and harries us, and pur- 
sues us in our dreams, and will not 
give us peace. But these days 
pass, and we get over the trouble; 
the sun shines again, and all - 
well. 

Bel. Do you ever get any hints 
in your dreams which help you? 

Mal. Never! When I dream of 
my work, it is always going wrong, 
and I am vainly attempting to put 
it right. And this arises from 
bi simple fact, I suppose, that it 

oes not occupy my dreaming 
thoughts unless I have been wor- © 
ried by it or by something else. 
But I never get anything of value 
from dreams. 

Bel. With time and study, at 
last, I suppose you embody your 
conceptions at oncé with more 
ease and with more certainty? 
But every work must have its own 
difficulties, however you may have 
accomplished yourself in the prac- 
tice of your ari. 

Mal. The beginnings of art are 
comparatively easy, and we are 

often surprised to find so little 
difficulty in achieving a certain re- 
sult not utterly bad. The friends 
of every youth who begins to paint 
or to model see in him the promise 








more easily, and with less wear 
and tear. The labour we delight § 














of a future Phidias or Raffaelle. 
But as we train our powers and 
continue our studies, the difticul- 
ties increase—we see more to do, 
and we are less satisfied with our 
work. The horizon grows larger 
and larger at every advance, and 
we soon begin to feel not only that 
perfection is impossible, hut excel- 
lence exceedingly difficult. We 
labour to attain what is less tan- 
gible and nore essential. Of course 
the mere facility increases enor- 
mously, so that at.last we do with 
ease what cost us at first great 
labour ; but we strain ourselves to 
harder tasks. Nature taunts us, 
and tempts us, and tries us with 
her intinite variations and finesses 
and subtleties. There is never an 
end. ‘The wore we learn the more 
there remains to learn. ‘The high- 
er we go the more precipitous rise 
the heights above. The peak that, 
seen from its base in tlie valley 
below, seemed to tower into the 
sky above, proves, when we have 
reached its crest, to be but a trivial 
fragment in a mighty chain of 
mountains,—that cliff over cliff 
_ rise, towering beyoud, and never 
do we reach a summit that does 
not dwarf all lelow, and open the 
way to loftier heights, to ideal Sil- 
berhérner, that dazzle and delight 
us with their unattainable splen- 
dours and inaccessible despairs. 
Then, again, in seizing one thing 
we lose auother. What we gain 
in knowledge aud facility we lose in 
naiveté and freshuess of impression. 
It is difficult to keep up to the 
end that sustained enthusiasm 
which alone holds the keys of suc- 
cess in art; aud in proportion as 
we lose our love we lose our 
power. Nothing good is doue in 
art hy trick or sleight-of-hand. 
The complete force of the man 
wast be put forth, and his work 
must be done in absolute earnest. 
Bel. It is said that Thorwaldsen, 
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in the latter part, of his career, 
stood before one of his statues 
which he had just completed, and 
after looking sadly at it for a 
time, said, “I see I am growing 
old, and my powers are failing. 
This statue satisfies me.’ 

Mal. I know not whether the 
story is true, but the observation 
was just, and contains a great deal 
of philosophic truth. In age the 
temptation is to relax one’s efforts, 
and to rest satisfied with achieving 
a certain excellence, within one’s 
knowledge and power, instead of 
striving for more. So we see in the 
later works of disti ed artists 
more freedom of style and brush, 
buc more carelessness of detail and 
execution, more mannerism, and 
but too often mere repetitions of 
themselves. Art is an imperious 
mistress, aud we must give her all 
if we are to obtain her utmost 
favours. Nor is it so alone in 
Art. It is so in everything. 
Nature never gives. She exacts 
strict pay for all you take. She 
does not scatter her largesses to the 
idle and the careless. She only 
pays the wages of your work. 
Worse than that, her highest fruit 
she puts just beyond your reach to 
tempt you'on to your extremest 
effort. If you will. not strain 
to your utmost for it, you must 
he content to go without it: it 
does not drop into your hands of 
itself. 

Bel. Ah! I am afraid I do not 
quite agree with you. You take 
no account of genius, with which 
some few are dowered by nature, 
and into their hands the fruit 
sometimes does seem to drop with- 
out any pains and struggles on 
their part. And then, again, there 
is so great a difference between 
wen in their natural facility. 
Some seem to do with ease what 
others labour for in vain. 

Mal, True—but the strain comes 
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somewhere with every one, Great 
natural facility at first is not al- 
ways, if it-be ever, a boon to be 
coveted by one who seeks to attain 
great excellence. Somewhere at 
some time the whole soul must be 
put into one’s work, the whole 
powers strained to the utmost ; 
and it is perhaps better that this 
should occur at an early period, 
otherwise the danger is that we 
may rest contented with those 
small achievements which are 
bounded by our facilities. There 
is a desperate wall somewhere or 
other to block our progress. It 
may be early in ou. course, when 
we are bold and fresh and en- 
thusiastic, and then with will 
and energy we may overleap it; 
or it may be in the -middle of the 
course, when fatigue has come on, 
and the mind is jaded, and we 
have been spoiled by praise, and 
then we lack the energy to sur- 
mount it, and prefer to canter 
about within the easy limits we 
possess. No man ever did his 
best without laying out all that 
wasin him. There is nothing so 
dangerous and so tempting as fa- 
cility, unless it come from hard 
study and long practice, and even 
then it is a temptation and a 


Bel, That is very true. Facility 
is often mistaken for genius, but 
it generally leads to mediocrity. 
How many a person I have known 
who, with great promise at the be- 

, soon faltered and thén 
stopped; while others, with no 
early facility, strengthened them- 
selves by study and will, and 
passed far beyond them at the end. 
So many are satisfied with doing 
pretty well what they can do 
easily, and want the energy to do 

well when it costs lebour 
ond struggle. But at least four- 
fifths of genius is an indomitable 
will, 
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he climbed ref far ye pace 
by force of will, an 

that ninety years aiid ‘‘ rity 
while Raffaelle had passed his cul- 
mination at thirty-seven, and his 
last works, young as he was, are 
far from being his best. However, 
we need not go to great examples ; 
common life and every day will 
furnish them. A thousand are 
pleased with dabbling in water- 
colours and toying with them as 
amateurs, to one who earnestly 
works with the determination to 
be an artist. After all, there is 
far greater difference between men 
in their will than in their talent. 
What we will to do, despite of 
obstacles and failures, we gener- 
ally succeed in doing at last. 
‘Easy writing,” says Sheridan, 
“makes damned hard reading ;” 
and we must make up our minds 
to work if we wish to win success. 

** Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus,” 


says Horace. 

Bel. I remember years ago a 
little incident which amused me, 
and illustrates these remarks, An 
accomplished artist in water-col- 
ours in Rome was one day showing 
his portfolio to an English lady. 
She was delighted with them, as 
well she might be, and after many 
expressions of admiration, she 
turned to him and said, “They 
are perfectly beautiful. How I 
wish I could paint in this way! 
Pray, how long do you think it 
would take me to learn to paint 
thus?” “I cannot tell,” replied 
the artist, “how long ‘it would 
take you, but it has taken me all 
my life.” 

Mal. It is a very common thi 
to hear persons say, How I wish 
could do this or that thing, but 





Mal. Very true. Take Michel e 


Angelo, for instance : he had not a 
natural facility like Ferman but 
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nine times out of ten it is just the 


earnestness of wish or will that is © 


wanting. The desire has no real 
root of determination. It is a 
momentary feeling. Such persons 
would not be willing to give la- 
borious hours and days and years 
to attain the end they covet ; but 
they would like to reach out their 
hand and pluck the fruit at once 
without trouble. I can’t do this, 
means very commonly, I don’t 
choose to do it. I should like to 
have it, but I won’t pay for it. 
If they do not succeed at the first 
trial they are discouraged. A true 
artist must inake up his mind to 
fail a thousand times, and never 
be discouraged, but bravely to try 
again. I am always surprised 
to see how well most people begin, 
and how little way they go. They 
seem to think that to be an artist 
comes like reading and writing, as 
Dogberry has it, by nature. 

Bel. And so it does. But re- 
member that Dogherry also says— 
and his judgment in such matters 
you surely will not question— 
“God is. to be worshipped; all 
men are not alike; alas! good 
neighbour.” And when Leonato 
says to this, * Indeed, neighbour, 
he comes too short of you,” Dog- 
berry replies, “Gifts that God 
gives,” 

Jal. “T+ shall be suffigance !” 
T will say no more. Dogberry 
also is right. There are gifts that 
God gives. Ifthe creative power 
be wanting that moulds the mate- 
rial to its purpose, nothing great 
ever will be achieved. But with- 
out the additional gifts of courage 
and will, whatever is the power, it 
will come to nothing. 

Bel, It is a common notion that 
no genéral education or high cul- 
vure is necessary to the artist, but 
that art is a special faculty, a han- 
dicraft, a gift requiring no educa- 
tion save In its practice, No mis- 
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take could, as it seems to me, be 
greater. It is only from the pressure 
of full and lofty streams that the 
fountain owes the exultant spring 
of its column. The imagination 
needs to be fed from high sources, 
and strengthened and enriched to 
fulness, before it can freely de- 
velop its native force. The mere 
drilling of hand and eye, the mere 
technica] skill, nay, even the nat- 
ural bias and faculty of the mind, 
are not sufficient. They are in- 
deed necessary, but they are not 
all. It is from the soul and mind 
that the germs of thought and 
feeling must spring; and in pro- 
portion as these are nourished and 
expanded by culture do they flower 
forth in richer hues and forms. It 
is by these means that the taint of 
the vulgar and common is eradi- 
cated, that ideas are purified and 
exalted, that feeling and thought 
are stimulated, and taste refined. 
Out of the fulness of the whole 
being each word is spoken, and 
each act takes the force of the 
whole man. It is not alone the 
athlete’s arm that strikes—it is 
his whole body. The blacksmith’s 
arm in itself may be stronger, but 
his blow is far less effective, 

Mal. Undoubtedly ; but onthe 
other hand, the public, on whose 
approbation the artist to a certain 
extent depends, requires equally 
to be educated, for without this 
the higher fruit of art cannot be 
tasted or appreciated. While the 
general education of the public in 
art is so deficient, criticism must 
necessarily be low and ignorant. 
All that we can ask is, that it be 
not also arrogant. 

Bel. There is no doubt that a 
taste and knowledge in art is 
rapidly growing in America. 

Mal. Very true: but as yet 
there is a very general idea preva- 
lent that the big is the great, and 
that. it is size that constitutes 
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grandeur. I have heard it con- 
stan’ boasted, for instance, 
that the so-called monument to 
‘Washington, in the city of Wash- 
ington, was the tallest obelisk in 
the world—as if that was in itself 
a great recommendation of it as a 
work of art To which I heave 
ventured to answer, Yes, perhaps. 
But it is not, correctly speaking, 
an obelisk, to begin with, for an 
obelisk proper should be a mono- 
lith. But I am willing to own 
that it is the tallest chimney in 
the world, and, I will also add, 
the most useless—and the ugliest. 
And besides, it has not only no 
use, bat no meaning and no ap- 
propriateness as a .memorial to 
Washington. We are now also 
loudly called upon to admire the 
Eiffel Tower just erected at Paris, 
on the ground that it is the 
highest in the world, and has 1 
know not how many steps and 

, storeys. But has mere size any 
claims on our admiration in a 
work of art. Some of the small- 
est are among the grandest that 
ever were made ; some of the 
largest the most inane and empty. 
What rare Ben Jonson says of 
life is equally true of art— 


**In small proportions we just beauties 


Bee, 
And in short measures life may per- 
fect be.” 


Bel. Yes; and, on the other 
hand, it is not minuteness of finish 
and elaboration of detail which are 
primarily to be desired. A great 
work can afford to be imperfect in 
detail. Where the grand concep- 
tion and impression are, there is 
the great work. But between the 
claims of Realism on the oné side 
and Idealism on the other, the true 
mean seems to be pretty hard to 
hit. 

Mal. Did I ever say art was 
easy! Nothing that is great is 
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easy or common. There is no 
clearly defined road, more than 
for the bird in the air. One 
must know it by intuition and feel 
it by internal conviction. ‘“ What 
is it that makes your music Moz- 
artish ?” asked some one of that 
great composer. “I know rot,” he 
answered ; “it is as it comes to ° 
me.” And where does it come 
from? Ah! who knows? That 
which is force or power or indi- 
viduality in any work is an uncon- 
scious effluence from the spirit of 
the artist. He knows not how 
or whence it comes. He only 
knows that it is imperious; and 
he must obey. 

Bel. Which do you think the 
higher art—vainting or sculp- 
ture ?: 

Mal. Neither or either. The 
cup is nothing. It is what you 
put into it that is of value. Each 
art has its great difficulties, and 
it is not easy to say which has the 
greater. Still, in one sense, sculp- 
ture is the higher art, in my esti- 
mation—for the reason that, while 
its means are far more limited, its 
requisitions are greater and higher. 
It is at once more positive and 
more ideal. It has the highest re- 
quirements and the poorest means. 
Its ends are more difficult, its he- 
ginnings far more easy. To mould 
the pliant clay into some sort of 
material resemblance to any form 
is not difficult—it is in the grasp 
of almost every one. But to con- 
ceive a great statue and embody a 
noble idea—not simply by imita- 
tion of the model, but by a grand 


. treatment of form, and a noble 


character of design and expres- 
sion, —this is doubtless as diffi- 
cult a task as can be set to an art- 
ist. There is every grade, from a 
mud-pie of a child to the work of 
Phidias. But, on the other hand, 
painting has ‘the great require- 
ments of tone and harmonious 
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_ colouring which are avoided in 


sculpture, so that these difficulties 
nearly balance each other. Again, 
painting is more illusory, more 
imitative, more literal in its aims. 
It may please and enchant by lit- 
eral reproductions of actual facts 
in nature. The whole field of 
genre, the facts and incidents of 
daily life, and the wide range of 
landscape, are open to it; while 
in sculpture a higher and more 
restricted class of subjects is de- 
manded, and a nobler treatment of 
forms. It cannot stoop to genre 
without losing its true character- 
istics, It has only form to deal 
with, it is true, but that form must 
be ideal in its character, and while 
in nature, must also be above na- 
ture. If it content itself with 
copying the model, it degenerates 
into common-place, and abdicates 
its highest functions. The pure 
imitation which pleases in paint- 
ing by creating a partial illusion, 
is denied to sculpture. Besides, a 
statue must be right, harmonious, 
and effective from every point of 
view and in every light and shade. 
And, last, sculpture is restricted for 
the most part to a single figure, 
or at most to two or three, and 
into this everything wnust be put. 
In a word, it is the most material 
and the most ideal art. Each, 
however, has its great difficulties, 
and it is idle to put one above the 
other. 

Bel. One thing at least is cer- 
tain, that many more artists have 
attained great excellence in paint- 
ing than in sculpture. The great 
sculptors are very few; the great 
painters many. Setting aside the 
Greeks, with whom the two arts 
seem to have been nearly balaiced, 
as far as history informs us, there 
is no doubt that since then there 
have been scarcely any great sculp- 
tors to compare with the great 
painters, I do not speak of the 
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present time, for that would be in- 
vidious ; but up to our time there 
is scarcely a sculptor, except Mi- 
chel Angelo, entitled to be called 
great, or whose works are to be 
placed beside those of the re- 


uowned painters. Nay, even Mi- 


chel Angelo himself was perhaps - 


greater in fresco than in mar- 
ble. This would seem to show that 
sculpture is at least a more difficull. 
art than painting, At all events, 
Michel Angelo, so excellent in 
both arts, gave the higher rank to 
sculpture. 

Mal. It is far less understood, 
and far less popular, certainly. A 
picture appeals to a much lanes 


‘number than does a statue. To feel 


and understand the beauty of the 
statue requires more knowled 
and more culture. Few are capable 
of criticising it in its execution 
with intelligence. Its refinements 
of treatment, its delicate model- 
ling, its picked truth to nature, are 
for the most part lost on the 
crowd. The public ‘appreciate 
neither its anatomical accuracy 
nor its subtle expression of the 
human form; because the naked 
figure is so rarely seen, and 80 
unfamiliar, that few are able to 
say whether it is right or wrong. 
All the finest parts of the execu- 
tion are “caviare to the general.” 
The public are only capable of 
understanding the expression and 
the pose. 
Bel. The taste for sculpture 
seems to be growing of late, and 
especially among the Americans. 
They buy more statues, I am 
told, than any other nation. The 
English seem to care little for it, 
and to prefer painting. How do 
you account for this ? 
Mal. You have only to breathe 
the English atmosphere, and see 
the English landscape, to under- 
stand this. Everything is colour 
in England—and even more, water- 
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colour. The atmosphere is thick 
and humid, and obliterates form. 
Everything is saturated or washed 
in colour. On the contrary, the 
American atmosphere is tense and 
dry, revealing the outlines of every 
thing, and insisting on form. The 
distances are clear—the far-off 
hill is drawn sharply on the sky. 
The trees are not blotted as in 
England, but defined and etched 
upon it. The form asserts itself 
far more strongly than the colour. 
So it is in Greece, where sculpture 
attained its largest proportions 
and its finest expression. 

Bel. That is ingenious—but is 
it true? 

Mal. I think so. You will see 
these characteristics in the minds 
and in the persons of the people, 
as well asin their art. The Ameri- 
can is slenderer and more nervous 
in his material organisation, more 
metaphysical in his intellect, more 
irritable in his temperament, than 
air acts always on him as a stim- 
ulua, It will not let him rest, 
but whips him on. The brilliant 
sunshine is like a wine that in- 
toxicates him. It eats away his 
flesh, turns muscle into tendon, 
and refines and quickens his. per- 
ceptions. So we find him always 
inquiring, investigating, question- 
ing, inventing, working. His per- 
ceptions dominate his “sentiments. 
He is always organising and re- 
organising, and inventing, and 
putting things into shape. ” Every 
thing runs to form rather than to 
colour in his mind. He must 
have things definite and decided. 
The Englishman has more equi- 

His susceptibilities are 
more blunted; he is less nervous 
and more contented, calmer-mind- 
ed and steadier of purpose. He 
has his loyal sentiments, his fixed 

his regular formulas of 
life and thought, his quiet pre- 


judices, and, in a word, his inertia 
of nature. He is fonder of facts 
than of metaphysics. He is full of 
general impressions, and does not 
like to be disturbed in them. His 
sentiments dominate and colour 
his perceptions and opinions. “His 
face and figure are vaguer in out- 
line than the American’s, and fuller 
of colour. He is fitter for a pic- 
ture than fora bust. Much of this 
difference undoubtedly is to be 
attributed to the influences of 
climate; for even the unmixed 
English blood in America has al- 
veady lost its type, and devel- 
oped a new one. Take an Eng- 
lish girl, and put her beside 
an American girl whose ancestry 
is pure English, anc there is a 
remarkable difference between 
them in shape, nature, and colour. 
The American, as a rule, is slen- 
derer, fairer, and slighter limbed, 
thinner featured, and more viva- 
cious and excited in manner. The 
English girl is fuller, rosier in 
colour, heavier in build, and 
calmer. The voice of the Ameri- 
can is thin and high, that of the 
English girl is rich and low. 
But where you will find the great- 
est physical difference is in the 
feet and hands. The American’s 
foot is small, thin, high arched, 
and tendonous in the ankle. The 
English girl’s is plump, flat, and 
full in-the ankle. There is the 
same difference in the hands. 
Take a cast from an American 
and an English foot, and any one 
can distinguish them with half an 
eye. All the attachments, as they 
are called, are longer and more 
tendonous in the American than 
in the English. 

Bel You seem to make out your 
case. Ocrtainly there is a great 
difference between the general ap- 
pearance of the English and the 
American, There is something 
charming in the one as of a 
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rose, and in the other of a lily. 
Where the English have the ad- 
vantage over the Americans is 
is in their voices and intonations, 
An Englishwoman’s voice is a 
pleasure to hear—so sweet, and 
low, and pleasant in its modula- 
tions—while the Americans whine 
with a high-pitched voice. I wish 
they would correct this. You 
know them “as the blind man 
knew the cuckoo by the bad 
voice.” 

Mul. They sing better than the 
English, because the English never 
can fully utter their voice and 
throw it out. 

Bel, Certainly the American 
girls are sometimes very hand- 
some, and they generally have a 
refinement of look and feature, 
if not of manner. In their ways, 
too, there is a certain wild wil- 
fulness and independence which, 
when it does not go too far (as it 
frequently does), is very attrac- 
tive. 

Mal. The English have had at 
least one great sculptor — Flax- 
man. He was a man of rare 
genius and a most refined im- 
agination—almost a Greek born 
out of his time and country. 
His illustrations to Homer and 
Aischylus are full of restrained 
grace and simplicity, and admirable 
in their character and composition. 
His illustrations of Dante are ve: 
inferior to them, though full of 
talent. His life, however, was 
spent in making monuments and 
allegorical figures for which he had 
no taste, but which the public de- 
manded. But he will be remem- 
bered by the ideal works which 
the public refused and rejected. I 
think, for only one of his outlined 
compositions did he ever receive 
&@ commission, and that was for 
the Mercury and Pandora which is 
among his drawings from Hesiod. 
Bel. His power seems to have 
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been best exhibited on his out- - 


‘means, so as actually to 





lines. In the technical parts of 
his art, and in his modelling and 
manipulation, he was as clumsy 
as he was refined and poetic in his 
conceptions. At least, so I should 
judge from the modelled bas-reliefs 


Mal. It is very true. He did 
not model well—at least, all the 
casts from his models that I have 
seen are carelessly executed, and, 
in fact, mere sketches. But per- 
haps I have not seen any of what 
he could consider his finished 
models. 

Bel. You were reproaching mod- 
ern art the ,other day for its slav- 
ish following of nature, and saying 
that we could never attain a high 
development of art so long as we 
aimed simply at an imitation of 
nature. You promised at the 
same time that you would give 
me your notions of what true art 
is. Will it bore you to do this 
now ¢ 

Mal. Not at all, if it won’t bore 
you. 

Bel. Tl risk it. 


of his which I have seen. 


Go on. 


Mal. In considering the true 


principles which govern art, we 
must first clear our minds of the 
notion that the object of art is 
illusion. Art is art because it is 
not nature; and could we absol- 
utely reproduce anything by means 
of form, tone, colour, or any other 
eceive, 
it would at once fail to interest 
the mind and heart as art. How- 
ever we might, on being unde- 
ceived, wonder at the skill with 
which it was imitated, we should 
not accept it as a true work of 
art. It is only so long as imita- 
tive skill is subordinated to crea- 
tive energy, and poetic sensibility, 
that it occupies its proper ‘place. 
Otherwise, if by any process we 
could fix on a mirror the reflection 
of anything, we should have a per- 
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fect picture. Yet, perfect as the 
reflection is in every respect, it is 
not a picture, and it does not in- 
terest us as art. The most perfect 
imitation of nature is therefore not 
art. It must pass through the mind 
of the artist and be changed. 

Bel, Shakespeare says we should 
“hold the mirror up to nature” in 
our art. 

Mal. Ay, but what mirror? 
Not the senseless material mirror, 
in which nature is simply repro- 
duced as fact. Art is nature re- 
flected in the spiritual mirror, and 

i with all the sentiment, 
feeling, passion of the spirit that 
reflects it. It is nature that has 
“suffered a sea change into some- 
thing rich and strange.” It is 
then an -absolute requisite of a 
work of art, that it should neither 
be real nor illusory. The moment 
reality or illusion comes in, art 
disappears. The birds that strove 
to peck the painted grapes of 
Zeuxis, the ape that ate the col- 
oured beetles in the volume of 
natural history, are types of the 


ignorant and vulgar mind that 


never entered into the sacred pre- 
cincts of art. 

Bel.-The story of the birds 
pecking the grapes in the picture 
of Zeuxis is always related as a 
proof of his wonderful power of 
copying nature, even to the point 
of literal deception. But birds 
and insects are easily deceived hy 
the commonest representation of 
fruit and flowers. I have often 
watched the bee-moth as he tried 
flower after flower, painted coarse- 
ly along under the cornice of my 
Italian villa walls, sometimes mak- 
ing the entire round of the room 
in search of his sustenance, and 
never learning by experience. 

Mal. The old story of the 
painted curtain of Parrhasius, 
which he was requested to draw 
aside from before his picture, is in 





the same class. It is evidently 
made out of the whole cloth—like 
a hundred others that are told 
about artists. But supposing it 
true, it proves that the result of 
the perfect imitation was to take 
the picture out of the domain of 
art—to the minds of all who saw 
it. Much as one might admire the 
skill ef the deception, the result 
was not interesting as art in its 
higher sense. But art is not 
only not illusion—it is not even a 
mere reproduction of nature,—but 
an expression aud bodying forth 
of the inmost being of the artist. 
Tts gerin is within and uot with- 
out; it only uses nature as an 
outward garment in which to 
clothe the living idea and concep- 
tion, assimilating whatever in 
nature belongs to it of right, and 
rejecting all which is not fit or 
necessary. It weaves its figure 
out of nature, but nature is only 
the material which it uses in its 
loom, and which obeys the motions 
of the working spirit as it trans- 
figures the outward sulstance 
with its own inner life. Truth 
and fact are to be carefully dis- 
criminated. Mere facts, however 
true in and for themselves, may 
be all untrue in art. Nothing is 
true in art unless it be assimilated 
by the imagination to the idea 
which is the soul of the work, 
whatever it may be, independently 
of that connection, and viewed hy 
itself. Too close an imitation of 
facts often lowers the character of 
the work and degrades the idea, 
and this is specially to be seen in 
music, which, in so far as it is imi- 
tation, is on a low plane. 

Bel. Is it not equally so with 
regard to sculpture? Suppose 
illusion to be its object, and lit- 
eral imitation its true means, on 
such principles the wax figures of 
Madame Tusésaud, with their real 
dresses, their real hair, and painted 
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faces, ought to be truer products 
of art than the noblest of Greek 
statues. But, in truth, it is this 
very illusion which disgusts us 
- while it deceives. So far irom 
desiring illusion, it is an imper- 
tinence which we reject. 

Mal. Undoubtedly it is. 

Bel. And let me, before you go 
on, also recall to you those charm- 
ing lines of Wordsworth. suggested 
by a picture of Peele Castle in 
a storm, by Sir George Beau- 


mont :— 


“J was thy neighbour once, thou 


rugged pile ! 

Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of 
thee.: 

I saw thee every day; and all the 
while 

Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 


So pure the sky, so quiet was the air ! 

So like, so very like, was day to day ! 

Whene’er I looked, thy image still was 
there ; 

It trembled, but it never passed away. 


How perfect was the calm! It seemed 
no sleep, 
No mood, which season takes away, or 


rings : 

I could have fancied that the mighty 
deep 

Was even the gentlest of all gentle 
things. 


Ah! then, if mine 
painter’s hand, 

To express what then I saw; and add 
the gleam, 

The light that never was, on sea or 


land, 
The consecration. the Poet's 


dream.” f 


Mal. Exactly! That is what is 
wanted in art—the consecration, 
and the poet’s dream—and with- 
out it there is no real art in the 
highest sense of the word. 

Bel. One-moment before you go 
on. These lines of Wordsworth re- 
minded me of a passage in Shelley 
which it very closely resembles— 


had been the 


and 
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“Within the surface of ‘the fleeting 
river 

The wrinkled image of the city lay, 

Immovably unquiet, yet for ever 


It trembles. but it never fades 


away :”— 


a passage which he seems to have 
liked, for he repeats it, with a 
variation, in his “ Ode to Liberty,” 
almost identical with this line of 
Wordsworth’s— 


“Tt trembles. but it cannot pass away.” 


But if we continue quoting poetry, 
we shall not get on with our dis- 
cussion. You were saying that 
art should be above nature while 
it was in it—as the spirit is 
above and in the body—and that 
it should be an interpretation 
and not an imitation of nature. 
Now go on, if I have not entirely 
put you out. 

Mal. In art there is no nature 
independent of man and his rela- 
tion to it. While art should never 
be false to nature, it should be its 
master and not its slave. Nature 
is the grammar and dictionary of 
art; but it is not until we have 
mastered these so as to use them 
freely and almost unconsciously as 
a language, that we can rise to be 
poets or artists. A faultless gram- 
matical sentence, or series of sen-~ 
tences, does not make a poem ; and 
many are the artists who, after 
they have learned the language of 
art, have nothing to say which is 
worth saying. If we have nothing 
really to say, what is the use of 
learning the language. A servile 
imitation of nature is fatal to all 
the higher impulses of the spirit, 
and will never result in anything 
admirable. A sketch by a great 
master is better, despite all its in- 
correctness, not only than the most 
careful reproduction through mere 
imitation of any facts in nature, 
but often better than the finished 
work of the same master—Letter, 
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because freer and fuller of the 
idea. Every artist will tell you 
that he finds .it difficult in his 
finished work to come up to the 
impression of his sketch, for the 
former is produced in the heat of 
enthusiasm, and when the mind is 
enetrated thoroughly with the 
idea, while the latter is more 
studied and mechanical. Persons 
ordinarily speak of imitations 
of nature—as if nature were 
something definite, and positive, 
and ute. But nature is to 
each one a different thing. It 
rs what - are, and takes the 
of the eye and the mind. 
7 is infinite, too, in its variety, 
infinite in ita scale, and infinite in 
its combinations—while an imita- 
tion of a definite fact is limited to 
that fact, Yet even that one fact 
is It changes with every 
sep is affected by every 
emotion of the artist. Nature is 
not an aggregation of facts—it is 
an idea in the mind derived from 
a = series of varying impressions 
When we say 
a eda of art is natural, it is be- 
cause it answers to this idea, not 
because it is true to some particular i 
fact. Many incidents true in fact 
are to the imagination false, un- 
natural, and unfit for art. 
Bel, You remember Ooleridge’s 


lines beginning— 
**Oh, lady, we receive but what we 


give, 
And in our life alone doth nature 


live,” &c.— 


all so true and so charming. But 
go on. 

Mal. The vice of modern ari is 
that it founds itself too much on 
the low principle of imitation and 
literal realism, as it is called. The 
study of particular facts in nature 
is considered as an end and not as 
@ means ; and they are treated, not 


‘as idioms or phrases of a language 


to be learned and freely used to 
express ideas, but as being in them- 
selves poems which are merely to 
be copied. The artist ‘subordinates 
himself to some particular scene, 
or place, or room, or dress, and by 
patiently, and often servilely, copy- 
ing these, he expects to produce a 
gredt picture. He sets a model 
before him, and by imitating care- 
fully every detail of the individual, 
expects to produce a great statue. 
But in this kind of work there is 
no opportunity for style and grand 
character. Its place but too often 
is usurped by the sham and coun- 
terfeit chique. The imagination 
is not tasked to a great conception, 
but cleverness and trick play its 
part. Undoubtedly the dexterity 
and ability shown in some of these 
works of mere handicraft is very 
great, but there it all but too often 
ends. Such works surprise and de- 
light for a moment, but their time 
is short. The public admire and 
buy. The artist yields to tempta- 
tion and paints to sell, and thus tal- 
ent and skill of a rare quality are 
bong and when the fashion of 
e day goes, such works go with 
e consequence is, t we 
in many phrase - books, note- 
books, and studies from nature, and 
very little art in its highest sense. 
That nature should be studied with , 
the utmost earnestress and zeal, 
that it should never be falsely re- 
esented in our work, is too obvi- 
ous to need to be stated. But all 
this study is only preparation for 
art. It is learning to play the 
scales, but it is not music, It is 
acquiring the language, not writ- 
ing poems. 
Bel. You differ from the ;~in- 
ciples laid down by Mr Ruskin, 
who seems to think that a perfect 
reproduction of anything physical 
before you will constitute an ad- 
mirable work of art. 
Mal. Oh, I don’t believe he 
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would accept’ such a rendering of 
his thought and teaching. He 
has done an immense deal of good 
by his writings. He-has stimu- 
lated the mind to think. He has 
brought art over from vague gen- 
era’ ies to a real study of nature, 
_ which is the true basis of excellence 
in sculpture and painting. But it 
is not theend. We cannot idealise 
anything hy omitting its peculiari- 
ties and slurring over its facts ; 
but only by mastering them, and 
then subjecting them to the idea 
to be represénted. Besides this, 
he is a poet, and his descriptions 
of nature in landscape are wonder- 
fully true and subtle. But in his 
statement of principles he is vague, 
contradictory, and unphilosophical. 
The principles he lays down dog- 
matically in one chapter, he con- 
troverts and refutes in the next, 
so that it is impossible to under- 
stand what his real principles are. 
He has no system, but very many 
just ohservations ; no metaphysical 
accuracy, but a high poetic and 
critical faculty. He has changed 
his view in regard to many of the 
great painters in the most remark- 
able way,—now decrying them as 
comparatively worthless, and at a 
later time praising them with equal 
vehemence. It always seems to 
me as if he were learning his lesson 
aloud, and correcting his immpres- 
sious before the public. Still, he 
speaks as authoritatively when he 
is beginning to study his lesson, as 
afterwards when he has advanced 
to a position where he finds what 
he said is untrue. But he has one 
great merit. He is honest, bold, 
and in earnest, 

Bel, His observations of nature 
always strike me as particularly 
admirable and close, and his de- 
scriptions are so poetic and rich in 
expression and style that they carry 
one away with their -eloquence. 
But you were saying that imitation 
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is a mere means and not an end of 


art. You are speaking, I suppose, 
more in relation to sculpture and 
painting than in relation to poetry 
and music ? 
ay ‘f have been speaking of 
eral, and not of art as 
mri Ps to any particular form. 
Undoubtedly, in sculpture and 
painting, imitation must properly 
be carried further than in music or 
poetry. Music, which is the most 
ideal of all the arts, at once 
wrenches itself entirely from imi- 
tation, and seeks to stir the emo- 
tions by fiery sallies into the upper 
nature which overbroods the lower 
nature of facts, forms, and inci- 
dents, as the sky over the earth. 
In landscape, for instance, the ma- 
terial facts are etherealised and 
transfigured by air, light, and 
colour, so as to lift them out of 
prose facts, and the true artist 
should seek the sentiment as well 
as the facts. It is by the imagin- 
ative sense that he subdues the 
prosaic facts to the emotion and 
idea to be conveyed in his work, 
and thus fuses the literal into 
poetry. Round every form there 
hovers an essence that spiritualises 
it, and it is this which the true 
artist should seek to appropriate 
as well as the form, for without it 
the form is vacuous. Nature is 
plastic to the soul. There is no 
stock, or stone; or weed which a ~ 
great emotion in the heart will not 
spiritualise. Nature is not a dead 
repertory of facts—it is a living 
keyboard for the imagination to 
play upon, out of which infinite 
combinations of harmony or melody 
may be produced. But nature 
must be played by the artist in the 
key of the emotion to be embodied, 
and the modulations must follow 


the creative energy, or only con- 
secutive sounds be evoked, and 
not music. 


Bel. That is what we mean in 
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commor parlance when we say of 
a work that it may be very clever, 
but it has no ing, — that it 
chows great skill and technical 
mastery, but does not touch us. 
Nothing, I suppose, ever does touch 
us, unless it has come from a deep 
feeling. Unless the artist. pro- 
foundly feels his own work, »nd 
infuses into it his own spirit, 
how can he expect to move any 
one? Mere mechanic] dexterity 
will not evidently suffice. How 
many works, despite their technical 
merit, seem to us hard, cold, or 
clever; while other works, despite 
their manifest defects and incom- 
pleteness, delight us? But I did 
not mean to interrupt you, though 
you require, perhaps, to be taken 
down from your high horse once 
in a while, lest you go out of sight 
and lose yourself in the clouds. 
But go on. 

Mal. Look at poetry, and you will 
see how little imitation has to do 
with it. The poet will never evoke 
the simplest. scenery by enumerat- 
ing its facts, but he condenses into 
a single phrase the whole spirit of 
the scene, and makes it live again 
in the sympathetic mind of the 
reader. He leaves out the barren 
and waste details which do not of 
necessity belong to his emotion, 
and without falsifying, reproduces 
nature as a garment to his thought. 
In music, too, the composer does 
not imitate the sounds of the natu- 
ral world, though he summons it 
up to you by the tones in which he 
embodies it. So it should be, 
though in a less degree, with the 
painter and with thesculptor. He 
cannot say.all, and he must select. 
What is not n in art is im- 
pertinent. Each work has its one 
word to say, its one blow to strike, 
and if that be missed, all the rest 
is rubbish. If the artist have a 
real and sincere intent, a living 
idea and thought, let him subordin- 
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necessary, however pleasing in it- 
self, and making his work in all its 
details converge to one point, and 
cry out with one voice. But to do 
this, he must have an imperious 
conception to which all must yield. 
He must learn the virtue of re- 
nunciation. What is left undone 
is as necessary to a true work of 
art as what is done. In each of 
the arts too much is as fatal as 
too little. A suggestion is oftén 
better than a statement. The 
imagination is always ready to be 
beckoned, but rebels against being 
drilled or driven. 

Bel, I have a modern picture in 
my mind now, which justifies all 
you say. It was painted with 
very great technical skill—all the 
parts were Carefully finished, and 
it showed great talent. But it 
had no central point of interest. 
Each detail was emphasised as if 
it were essential, and the artist 
seemed to have given as much 
love to each bit as to the whole. 
Indeed the whole was lost in the 
parts. When [I first saw it, the 
impression it made on me I can- 
not better express than by saying, 
that it seemed to me as if I en- 
tered a room where everybody was 
talking at once—each. claiming 
my attention, and each saying 
his word as loud as he could. 
Apparently the artist was afraid 
of not being true to every part in 
detail, and thus lost his p on 
the essential one thing to be said. 
The public was delighted with the 
care with which everything was 
done ;- but the whole picture 
seemed to me a mistake, and a 
waste of talent. Notwithstanding 
its skill, it left no real impression 
upon me. 

Mal. Art is now a slave or ser- 
vant of the age, and no longer a 
leader and master. Yet this is 
not its true function. It is born 
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to command, and its life is Free- 
dom. But the necessities of the 
time, the follies of fashion, and 
the public desire for illusion and 
imitation, pull it down from its 
pedestal, and drag it in their train. 
It goes creeping along to swell the 

eant of wealth and utility. 
But art does not sing well in a 
cage. It is only in the fulness of 
freedom that it does its best. As 
Schiller says in his ‘ Letters on 
the Aisthetic Education of Man,’ 
* Man only plays when in the 
fullest sense of the word he ig 
man; and he is then only truly 
man when he plays.” What is 
mere truth is only the mechanics 
of art. It is of the earth, earthy. 
But inspiration and imagination 
have the spirit of what Schiller 
calls play. They are rejoicing 
and self-sufficing, and freely play 
with the materials that work has 
collected. So long as our art is 
mere work, it is a vulgar drudge. 
It is only when imagination lends 
it wings that it soars into its true 
sphere of the ideal, and becomes 
the master and not the slave of 
Nature, Let me read you a pass- 
age from Schiller on this subject. 
He says—‘ The current of events 
has given the genius of the age a 
bias, which draws it further and 
further from the art of the Ideal, 
This must abandon actualities, 
and lift itself with becoming 
boldness above mere necessities. 
For art is the daughter of free- 
dom, and from the urgency of the 
spirit, not from the necessity of 
the matter, must its conceptions 
spring. But necessities now rule, 
and bow fallen manhood under 
her tyrannical yoke. Utility is 
the great idol of the age, which all 
powers serve, and to which all 
talent does homage.” 

Bel, There is no doubt truth in 
all this, though it is a little vague 
in expression. Yet between the 





clainis of the ideal on the one sido 
and of practical adherence to 


nature on the other, the artist’ 


seems to have as diflicult a course 
to steer as between Scylla and 
Charybdis. In the past genera- 
tion we had the Ideal school, which, 
by endeavouring to lift itself above 
nature, became vagu 
and phantasmical. Now we have 
the Realistic school, which sins as 
much on the other side, and be- 
comes literal and prosaic in its 
slavery to imitation. Taking to 
avoid Scylla, we have fallen on 
Charybdis. 

Mal, The true mean is of course 
difficult. If art were easy, and 
its path strictly drawn, it would 
cease to be the problem it is. But 
listen again to Schiller: “ Matter 
without Form ” (he uses Form 
in. the highest sense of imagina- 
tive shaping) “is only a half 

ssession, for the most ‘royal 
knowledge is buried when dead 
treasure in a mind, which knows 
not how to give itits shape. Form 
without matter, again, is only the 


shadow of a possession, and the 


utmost dexterity of art in ex- 
pression is useless to him who has 


nothing to express,” 


Bel. All very true, but is it not 


also self-evident ¢ 

Mal. I suppose it is; but in 
discussions upon art, one has often 
strongly to insist upon principles 
which seem to be almost self- 
evident. 

Bel, Let us go back a little to 
what you were saying about Imi- 
tation not being the end of art. 
In music and in poetry, one sees 
at once that it is not, The ear 
has a science for its art, but un- 
fortunately the eye has not. There 
is no absolute onic scale of 
colour, and still less of form, And 
we must therefore depend on our 
natural instincts, as we have no 
definite positive rules, 
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Lal. That is undoubtedly true 
to a certain extent; but I have 
no doubt that there is a real 
science of harmony to the eye as 
well as to the ear, only we have 
not yet discovered and formally 
established it; and so we blindly 
work in the one, while our way is 
comparatively clear in the other. 
I spent a good many hours at on2 
time in endeavouring to make a 
thorough-bass of colour, hut it 
foiled me, and after inany experi- 
ments I gave it up. But sounds 
and colours are closely connected, 
and the harmonics of one are as 
absolute as those of the other. 
The blind feel this perhaps more 
than those who see, and certain 
sounds represent to their minds a 
corresponding colour. You re- 
member the blind inan who said 
that the sound of the trumpet 
seemed to him scarlet. Do wo 
not all feel that he was right? It 
may be fanciful, and of course it 
is, but most of the iastruments 
represent to me colours. 

Bel. You may well say this is 
fanciful. [I do not follow you at 
all, They represent nothing of 
the kind to me; and even if what 
you say were true, J suppose to 
each different mind the effect 
would he different, and it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
establish any agrevinent. 

Mul. 1 daresay it would. 1 
merely threw out a hint. But the 
common use of the words “tone” 
and “harmony,” as applied to 
colour, indicate that there is a 
subtle counection between sound 
aud colour, however dim and in- 
tangible. Uertainly some colours 
clash together, and produce the 
same wiental impression as dis- 
cords im music. So also har- 
monies of forms and lines are felt 
to be allied to music, though we 
cannot explain the relation. Pro- 
portion is harmony ; synimetry is 


nothing but the harmonious rela- 
tions of measures, and I have 
no doubt they have an absolute 
mathematical relation, as much as 
the pulsations of strings. It is 
because we do not- scientifically 


know these relations that we are . 


always groping in the dark; and 
having only an empirical know- 
ledge, gained from practice, we 
are never sure of anything, and 
so cannot lift ourselves above 
imitations of what we see and 
feel to be agreeable; and _ this- 
brings me back to what I was 
saying. In art, servile imitation 
means ignorance. Take sculpture, 
for instance. This, as I have said 
before, is at once the most posi- 
tive, the most restricted in its 
means, and the most requiring in 
its end. Jf in this art mere imi- 
tation be not required as of neces- 
sity, it would seem to be required 
in no form of art. Yet it is pre- 
cisely because of its literal imita- 
tion that sculpture in the modern 
days is defective. It has no 
style. It is not nature, it is 
the individual model ; it is Lisette 
or Antoine. When compared with 
the best antique work, though it 
is far more elaborate in its execu- 
tion, and more finished in its de- 
tails, it is far inferior in character, 
dignity, and style. In the an- 
tique the forms are scientifically 
disposed, according to a certain 
established scale or harmony of 
proportion, and the details are 
subordinated to that distribution. 
The type is never lost sight of ; 
it dominates all the parts. The 
Greek artist in his ideal works 
never suffered himself to be se- 
duced by any accidents of the 
model from principles established 
by long study of the varying 
forms of nature, and reduced to 
system. His art has, like music, 
a thorough-bass, a scientific stan- 
dard of proportion which is abso- 
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lute. He permits himself no ex- 
travagance of gesture or form, hut 
he seizes on the characteristic. 
works it holdly out, and knows 
what he is doing. Al] the ancient 
sculpture has a style of its own: 
whether the individual work be 

or bad in execution, it is 
founded upon a distinct and scien- 
tific distribution of parts,—upon a 
system which the artist has learned, 
and knows as if it were a multi- 
plication-table. Modern sculpture, 
on the contrary, is full of accident. 
It is domineered over by the model. 
It is founded on no system and on 
no scientific basis. It has no ab- 


. solute standard of proportion for 


the human form, it is governed by 
no law, and seeks through imita- 
tion of the individual model to 
supply this want. Part by part 
it is worked out, but without any 
understanding of the whole, and 
without any style. Imitation is 
its bane, because the imitation is 
carried out without principles and 
without selection, and what is seen 
in the model is copied and taken 
as absolute. 

Bel. Do you say the ancients 
had a mathematical and scientific 
standard of proportion to which 
they always adhered ? 

Mal, Undoubtedly. No one 
can carefully examine the ancient 
statues without being struck by 
that. They are all marked by the 
same characteristics of proportion, 
and even their poorest works are 
blocked out on a regular system. 

Bel. Would not such a rule 
limit the sculptor exceedingly, 
and tend to render his work 
mechanical ? 

Mal. Certainly not, if the stan. 
dard was just. Nothing would 
help him more than an absolute 
rule of inean proportion. He might 
vary it in any figure, if he chose, 
for a special effect, but in so doing 
he would always know how far 
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ho strayed, and would be careful 
not to exaggerate. Besides, small 
variations produce great differ- 
ences ; und, after all, he must be 
careful to keep to the real propor- 
tions of the human figure, w 
ever he do. Does grammar pre- 
vent us from being poets? Does 
the exact science of thorough-bass 
limit the range of music? Does 
not the imagiuation play with the 
utmost freedom within its bounds ? 
Is the result of its strict rules, 
monotony of character among dif- 
ferent composers? Is there any re- 
semblance between Beethoren and 
Rossini? Yet they both worked 
within the same absolute rules 
of thorough-bass; and if at times 
Beethoven chose for effect, con- 
trary to rule, to make consecutive 
fifths, he violated the rule con- 
sciously, while he recognised it as 
in ordinary cases just. 

Bel, Was the rule of proportion 
the same through all ages of Greek 
art ? 

Mal. No. The first scientific 
and absolute standard of the pro- 
portion of the human figure was 
established by Polycleitus, who 
wrote the famous treatise on the 
canons of proportion, celebrated in 
antiquity, and who embodied its 
rules in the statue of the Dorypho- 
rus, which was called the Oanon, 
After him Euphranor introduced a 
variation, by lengthening the lower 
limbs in proportion to the torso ; 
and still later, Lysippus increased 
this variation. But all recognise 
the necessity of a standard of pro- 
portion for the formalisation of 
their work. This in nowise re- 
strained tneir inventive powers, 
or limited the range of their ima- 
gination. How could it? , 

Bel. I do not see how it could. 
I mc-ely asked the question, be- 
cause I remember an article writ- 
ten upon a treatise of proportion, 
where the critic ome to any 

T 
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elaborate system or standard of 
proportion upon the ground that 
it restricted the artist’s powers, 
left him no free play in his art, 
and tended to render his work 
mechanical. 

Mal. Nonsense. Such a critic 
could have had little idea about 
art to entertain such a notion. He 
must have supposed that a sculptor 
could do nothing better than to 
set a model before him, and copy 
as accurately as possible what he 
saw. But such a method as this 
would never result in excellence, 
except by chance. A model should 


serve an artist only as a grammar. 


or dictionary of reference, to sup- 


ply gaps in his knowledge of special 
facts and nothing else. . It would 


be impossible to take from one the 
soul of his work,—nay, even the 
pose of it, for the artist must use 
it in reference to a fixed notion of 
movement and expression in his 
own mind, and modify it to that. 
No model can take even the pose 
of the statue you are making, as 
you wish it to be; and some fixed 
notion you must have, otherwise, 
as the model constantly changes, 
not only in pose but even in parts, 
. according to her changes of move- 
ment, his work would require con- 
stant changes to correspond, and 
he would never end. 

Bel. Besides, no model can ever 
enter, I suppose, into the feeling 
of the artist, and assume the true 
movement he seeks. 


Mal. Never; and therefore it - 


becomes necessary for the artist 
to have a fixed conception, and a 
thorough knowledge of what is 
just and proper to express it, 
taking only from the model what 
suits his idea, and rejecting or 
modifying the rest. And here 
the Greeks are our great masters. 
They sought for style, and not for 
minute imitation of details. The 
details came in subordinated in- 


telligently to the masses, and they 


- formalised their statues to.a scien- 


tific standard of proportion. Too 
minute an imitation was by them. 
considered a defect. Callimachus, 
for instance, on account of his 
exceeding devotion to detail, 
was nicknamed xcrarnéirexvos—the 
over-refiner or niggler — and he 
was criticised by Quinctilian as 
“nimius in veritate.” Lysippus, 
indeed, was celebrated for the 
greai finish of his works (argutie 
operum), but in his standard of 
proportions he was more ideal than 
any of his predecessors, and he 
worked upon a peculiar system of 


his own, saying that “men should , 


be represented, not as they were 
but as they. ought to be.” Yet 
in his day. the grand school was 
already on the wane, and soon 
began to decline into eclecticism, 
over-refinement, and delicacy, and 
to betake itself to portraiture and 
the making of Venuses and Cupids, 
—just as the best style of the great 
Italian painters declined and be- 
came academic in the time of the 
Caracci. In the grand school of 
Phidias, the details were complete- 
ly subordinated to the masses. 
Nature was thoroughly understood 
and treated with great mastery, 
but minute detail was avoided. 
Bel. Mr Ruskin would seem to 
trace back to imitation of nature 
even the forms of arabesque, and 
has endeavoured to account for 
the pleasing effect of certain lines 
and combinations by the sug- 
gestion that they are taken from 
natural products, -as leaves and 
flowers, and are therefore beauti- 
ful. This seems to me to be an 
utterly untenable position. Forms 
and lines, and combinations of 
these, are not beautiful because 
they are to be found in nature, 
but simply because they are 
beautiful—that is, because there 
is an inborn sense of harmonious 
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relations in the human mind to 
which they respond. Certain 
forms and certain proportions 
please the sense of beauty—and 
there is the end of it. A line 
does not please us because it may 
be found on the outline of a leaf, 
—for the outline on the leaf would 
not please us merely. because it 
was found in nature, but because 
simply it pleases us. Both please 
us for the same reason. The 
combinations of harmonious and 
melodious tones in music are not 
taken from nature. They do not 
owe their charm to any imitation 
of nature’s sounds, but to the in- 
ward sense of man. And the same 
is the case with arabesque. Cer- 
tain combinations are agreeable, 
and others are not, whether they 
may be found in nature or not. 
It is idle to tell me I ought not 
to like the Greek fret, because 
there is no such form to be found 
in nature, and it is an imitation 
of nothing; and that I ought to 
like the honeysuckle pattern, be- 
cause it is taken from the flower. 
I answer that this has nothing to- 
do with the reason why I like or 
dislike either pattern. All forms 
in nature are not necessarily or 
equally beautiful, otherwise we 
might as well copy in arabesque 
one thing as anothier. 

Mal. It was only this morning 
that I read a passage from ‘Mr 
Ruskin which bears upon this 
very question, and which is a 
famous specimen of his autocratic 
style and his inconsequential argu- 
mentation, or rather afirmation— 
which he deems philosophy. Here 
it is: ““T-have repeated again and 
again ” (how imperious !) “ “that the 
ideas of beauty are instinctive, and 
that it, is only upon consideration 
and in a dowbtful and disputable 
way that they appear in their 
typical character.” This would 
seem to agree with the notions 
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have just expressed. But 
saath how & sdatinest “While 
I assert positively, and have no 
fear of being able to jrove, that a 
curve of any kind is more beauti- 
ful than a right line, I leave it to 
the reader to accept or not the 
only reason for its agreeableness 
that I can at all trace—namely, 
that every curve divides itself in- 
finitely by its change of direction.” 
Can there be a more extraordi 
contradiction of sentiment than is 
exhibited in this passage? First, 
he asserts that the ideas of beauty 
are instinctive, and appear in a 
doubtful and disputable way; then 
that he can prove that a curve is 
more agreeable than a right line; 
and then the only proof that he 
can offer is a suggestion, which the 
reader may accept or uot. How 
can you prove anything which is 
doubtful and disputable by a sug- 
gestion that in itself is admitted 
to be questionable ? 
Bel. If the ideas of beauty are 
instinctive, then of course a thing 
is beautiful because we like it, 


-because it is agreeable to us, be- 


cause it corresponds to av instinc- 
tive sense of beauty; and this is 
the end of the whole matter. Be- 
sides, ] deny the proposition that 
“a curve of any kind is’ more 
beautiful than a straight line.” 
A half-circle drawn with the com- 
pass is no more beautiful than the 
line of the diameter. Nothing is 
more fatiguing or mechanical than 
an uninterrupted curve. It is the 
combination of various curves, now 
flattened so as to be almost quite 
straight, now swelling, balancing 
each other, interrupted, and re- 
lated to each other and to straight 
lines, which is agreeable in compo- 
sition and in form. 

Mal. On the coast of Cornwall 
the wreckers have the custom, on 
dark and stormy nights, of tying 
a lantern to the neck of a bell- 
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wether, and setting him loose on 
the cliffs. As he moves along, 
nodding his head up and down, 
he attracts the notice of sailors 
and ‘fishermen making for shore, 
and, taking his wavering lantern 
for a lighted boat in harbour, they 
direct their course towards him, 
expecting thus to make a safe 
landing, and are lured and wrecked 
upon the rocks. I must confess 
I think that artists who take Mr 
Ruskin as an absolute and prac- 
tical guide in art will but too 
often find him a wandering—how- 
ever brilliant—light to lure them 
to danger, and perhaps destruction. 
And the wors’: of it is, that he is 
all the more dangerous as a guide 
because of his brilliancy. 

Bel, Let us leave Mr Ruskin 
and return to our text. Art, ac- 
cording to you, would be the 
medium between nature and man 
—the interfusion of facts with 
feelings and ideas—and not a 


mere rescript or imitation of dead 
nature. 

Mal. If art be a language, it is 
plainly the duty of an artist to 


learn its mar and structure 
as thoroughly as he can. Then the 
question is whether he has any- 
thing to say which is original, 
poetic, or interesting? It. is 
scarcely worth while to learn the 
language if one has nothing but 
trivial commonplaces to announce 
by means of it. Where is the 
use in learning to make rhymes 
and verses if you have no poetic 
and inspiring ideas to express ? 
The\means employed in the various 
forms of art—in music, painting, 
sculpture, and poetry—are indeed 
quite different ; but the end to be 
attairied is the same—to stir and 
move the heart and mind, to 
lift it out of commonplace, and 
to idealise the literal and make 
it subservient to some grand or 
beautiful conception of the im- 
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agination. In each of the arts 
there is as great of doi 
too much as of doing too Jittle, or 
being too literal as in being too 
vague. In many if not in most 
cases, a suggestion is better than 
a statement. Too much literal- 
ness of imitation invariably’ de- 
generates into dulness and prose, 
and a hint, suggestion, or touch 
often does more to stimulate the 
mind than a careful elaboration. 
Every great work contains more 
than its statements. It has a 
mystery in it that stimulates the 
mind, and carries it beyond the 
mere facts into a dreamland of 
sentiment and feeling. In poetry 
especially, the poet is often tempted 
tosay toomuch. The imagination 
is always ready to supply whatever 
is suggested, but refuses to be 
guided and taught its lesson. In 
a picture, also, there is one thing 
to be represented in especia] to 
which all else should be suhor- 
dinated—one main idea to be ex- 
pressed, and to insist in giving 
equal value to all that is accessory 
is « mistake. Besides, it is not 
true to nature. When the eye is 
in the centre of the scene, then 
all is definite, while all else is 
subordinated and comparatively 
vague. To give to all the parts 
equal value and precision, is to 
draw off the mind from the main 
object upon which the attention 
should be fixed. The true artist 
shows his judgment as well as I:is 
imagination in not distracting the 
eye and the mind by giving the 
same importance of treatinent or 
the same vividness of representa- 
tion to the accidental and un- 
necessary as to. the necessary and 
essential, 

Bel. The same observation will 
apply to the theatre. The actors 
are obliterated by the gorgeous 
scenery behind them, ‘ie ‘‘Tem- 
pest ” of Shakespeare, for instauce, 
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by this treatment becomes a scenic 
effect, and Prospero and Miranda 
are merely subordinate figures in 
a splendid landscape. With a 
green curtain behind them, the 
imagination will supply the scene, 
and the — of the persons 
become the all in all, as they 
should. This is one reason why 
Shakespeare always produces a 
vastly greater effect on. one who 
reads any of his plays than on the 
same person seeing it on the stage. 
The imagination must be very dull 
if we need actual facts and pro- 
perties and scenery to stimulate 
them. But nowadays we must 
have a real wreck for Ferdinand ; 
a real, or apparently real, river 
for Ophelia to drown in; a real 
castle, battlements, and moonlight 
for Hamlet to meet the ghost upon ; 
and the poet is reduced to the line 
of the playwright. The scene- 
painter gets as much applause as 
the author. It is like the artist 
in ‘Little Peddlington,’ with the 
actual pump and the veritable axe 
and cow-house. We want illusion, 
not reality. 

‘Mal, The stage has always exer- 
cised a great influence on art, as 
well as art has upon the stage. 
The Greeks had almost no scenery ; 
their imaginations were so quick 
that they did not need it. They 
did not seek for scenic effects and 
illusions, but were absorbed in the 
passions portrayed by the actors 
in their words and gestures. They 
had no asides on the stago; but 
all was represented, so to speak, 
in basso-relievo. In like manner 
the figures in their pictures were 
in a plane, and had the character 
of basso-relievo. They had no 
middle distances, no far-off. back- 
grounds, no various incidents, 
but only foreground figures, They 
were sparing in effects, and simple 
and almost sculptural in their ar- 
rangements, and concentrated the 
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interest in few figures. On our 
stage we represent distances and 
narrow planes with many figures 
and elaborate tackarousibe and 
scenery, and our historical pic- 
tures parta':> of the effects of the 
theatre in their groupings and ar- 
rangements. We should not be 
satisfied with the simple and bare 
effects of the Greek stage. We 
not only want the play, but the 
scenery. 

Bel. All our art is different from 
the art of the Greeks ; and certain- 
ly in one art—that of music—we 
have left them, so to say, nowhere. 
The monotony of their music wozld 
bore us to death. ‘This is the 
great art of our century, which 
has developed a new world. I 
doubt if they did not surpass us 
in painting as much as in sculp- 
ture; but unfortunately we have 
none of their pictures except a 
few wall-decorations, and not one 
of their wonderful statues except 
those which are partly decorative 
—so, at least, I have often heard 

u say. 

Mal. Tt is true. The noble 
works of the Parthenon, of which 
only a few defaced and broken 
statues now remain, are decora~ 
tive figures made by unknown 
artists, and not celebrated by any 
ancient writer. But if these noble 
statues were only decorative, and 
not considered worthy of special. 
notice, what must have been those 
famous ones which wero the wor- 
der of tho world, and so extrava- 
gantly praised by the critics of 
antiquity! What must have 
been the Athena of Phidias, or 
the Olympian Zeus, which was 
said to have exalted and enlarged 
religion itself! What the mag- 
nificent works of Praxiteles, Ca- 
lamis, Polycleitus, Lysippus, Sco- 
pas, Alcamenes, M Agora- 
critus, and the rest! All these 


are lost ; not one remains—unless, 
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perhaps, we may except the group 
of Hermes and Oupid lately un- 
earthed at Olympia, which is full 
of feeling, grace, and nature, and 
which, as it corresponds to the text 
of Pausanias in subject and place 
where it was found, may possibly 
be by Praxiteles. But which Praxi- 
teles— for there were two — if 
either? We must be very careful 
to remember that Pausanias wrote 
centuries after Praxiteles died ; 
and all that he can say is that a 
statue then stood in this place 
which was called a work of Praxi- 
teles. Well, how many pictures 
that are called Raphaels, and how 
many statues that are called 
Michel Angelos, do we not know 
that neither Raphael nor Michel 
Angelo ever saw? And we have 
only Roman copies of the great 
Greek works. Nay, we even 
do not know with certainty that 
even these are copies, or if 80, 
of what they are copies. The 
Apollo Belvedce itself is a Roman 
work of about the time of Nero. 

Bel. How'do you know this? 

‘Mal. First, from its workman- 
ship. It is not in the Greek style 
—not carré—squared, and flat in 
its planes, but rounded in its forms, 
as the Romans worked; and 
second, because it is executed -in 
Lana or Carrara marble, which 
fixes its date— the quarries of 
Carrara having been first opened 
about the time of Nero. 

Bel, Is there, then, so great a 
difference between the style of 
workmanship among the Romans 
and the Greeks ? 

Mal. Very great. But it would 
take too long to explain it here; 
and, besides, I doubt if I should 
make it perfectly intelligible in 
words after all, though I could 
easily show you the difference by 
comparing two statues. All I can 
say is that the Greek work is, to 
use two French words which better 
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explain what I mean than any Eng- 
lish ones which I can now think of, 
carré and arrété—more squared out 
and decisive in its statements of 
form. The scientific statement of 
form is never lost. The treatment 
is freer, bolder, and based on 
clearer knowledge and principles, 
The Roman work is more puffy . 
and rounded, and the muscles are 
more feebly stated and smoothed 
away. Compare the Apollo with 
the Theseus of the Elgin Marbles, 
and you will at once see the 
difference. 

Bel, But were not all, or nearly 
all, the sculptors in Rome Greeks ? 

Mal. That is the general opinion, 
I know ; but I do not agree to it. 
If they were, they changed their 
whole style of workmanship. But 
I see no sufficient reason for any 


‘such supposition. Almost all the 


known names of sculptors in Rome 
are Greek in their terminations 
undoubtedly, but this proves no- 
thing. Greece was the land of 
art and of sculpture, and at one 
period undoubtedly many came to 
Rome and practised this profession 
there—though it does not seew 
that among these there was a 
single one of the celebrated sculp- 
tors. But Greece could never have 
supplied artists enough to make 
the almost incredible number of 
statues that existed in Rome. 
They were, as you remember, said 
to equal in number the inhabi- 
tants. One man alone—Emilius 
Scaurus—had three thousand dis- 
posalle statues to put into his 
temporary theatre ; and how many 
more he had, who knows! Now 
the inhabitants of Rome—not of 
the wrbs or city, but of what was 
called Rome (the Romans making 
in this respect the same distinction 
that is now made between London 
and the City)—must have been at 
least four millions; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Greece alone 
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«ould have furnished artists enough 
to make them, even if she had 
sent every sculptor she had to 
Rome. 

Bel. Do you place the inhabi- 
tants of Rome at so high a figure? 
You surprise me. Mr Merivale, 
if I remember right, only puts 
them at some 700,000. 

Mal. Justus Lipsius, who is a far 
better authority on this point, has 
discussed the question in a very 
elaborate essay, and he estimates 
the number at four millions, 
After carefully examining all the 
data we have, all the statements 
of the various ancient writers who 
allude to it, and all the facts which 
seem to bear on the question, I 
am convinced that in estimating 
the number at four millions, I am 
rather understating than overstat- 
ing it. It is much more probable 
that it was larger than that it was 
smaller, But if you are interested 
in the question, I will lend you 
an essay on it which I wrote years 
ago, and which will give you the 
grounds on which my estimate is 
founded. De Quincey also esti- 
mates the inhabitants of Rome at 
four millions, I will only cite one 
fact, and then leave this question. 
The Circus Maximus was con- 
structed to hold 250,000, or, ac- 
cording to Victor, at a later period 
probably, 385,000 spectators. Tak- 
ing the smaller number, then, it 
would be one in sixteen of all 
the inhabitants if there were four 
millions. But as one-half the 
population was composed of slaves, 
who must be struck out of the 
spectators, when the circus was 
built there would be accommoda- 
tion then for one in eight of 
the total population, excluding 
slaves. Reducing again the num- 
ber one-half by striking out the 
women, there would be room for 
one in four. Again, striking out 
the young children and. the old 
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men and the sick and impotent, 
you would have accommodation 
for nearly the whole population. 
Is it possible to believe that the 
Romans constructed a circus to 
hold the entite population of 
Rome capable of going to it?!— 
for such must have been the case 
were there only four millions of 
inhabitants. But suppose there 
were only a million imhabitants, 
it is plain from the mere figures 
that it would never have been 
possible to half-fil the circus. 
But I will say no more on this 
subject now, for otherwise we 
shall spend the whole day on it, 
and I have already thoroughly 
discussed it in~-the paper of 
which I spoke. Let us. now go 


back to the Roman sculptors 
I was saying that I saw no suf- 


ficient reason for supposing the 
sculptors in Rome to be Greeks, 
although for the most part the 
names which have come down to 
us have Greek terminations. I 
take it that it was the fashion in 
Rome for sculptors to assume 
Greek names, just as in our day 
singers assume Italian names, and 
for a similar reason. Italy is the 
land of song and oper, ; the lan- 
guage is the language of opera; 
and singers of all nations take 
Italian terminations to their 
names—jusi as Greece, being, the 
land of sculpture originally, ‘and 
having produced the most} re- 
nowned sculptors, the Roman 
sculptors assumed Greek names, 
and perhaps pretended to be Greeks, 
Some of them probably, although 
long domesticated in Rome, also 
came of Greek ancestry; at all 
events, we know it was the fashion 
among dandies and literary men in 
Rome to talk Greek, and to quote 
Greek, and put on Greek airs, and 
to wear Greek dresses; and it is 
quite probable, therefore, that this 
affectation extended to sculptors. 
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To such an extent was this carried, 
that the great Julius Oxsar him- 
self, while dying, remonstrated 
in Greek with his assassins; and 
Cicero in his ‘ Officiis’ recommends 
the Romans “not to lard their 
talk with Greek quotations,” 
though, as far as his own letters 
are concerned, he greatly sinned 
against his own precept. 

Bel. Yes; and I remember 
Shakespeare, who divined every- 
thing, girds at this peculiarity of 
Cicero in his “ Julius Oxsar.” Cas- 
sius says, “Did Cicero say any- 
thing?” and Cassius answers, 
“ Ay, he spoke Greek.” 

Mul, Well, suppose a thousand 

to pass by, and some Aus- 
ian or South American or 
Patagonian to be endeavouring to 
trace the history of music from 
the records we have—would we 
not be as mucli justified in declar- 
ing that all the singers of this age 
were plainly Italians, inasmuch 
as their very uawes were evi- 
dences of the fact, as we are in de- 
claring all the Roman sculptors 
to have been Creeks? 

Bel. Iu like maniucr in later 
terms, when Latin was the literary 
language, most of the writers as- 
sumed Latin names, of whatever 
uation they were—as for instance 
the old chroniclers, Luitprandus, 
Frisingius, Ditmarvs, Arnulphus, 
Adclboldus, Rupertus, Adhem- 
arus Ostiensis, Chronograplus 
Saxo, and others. Nay, even in 
our own day we see the German 
historiau of the middle ages in 
Rome calling himself Gregorovius, 
after the old fashion. 

Mal. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that Rowe itself has given 
us no great uamex in literature or 
art. None of the great Latin 
writers of aucient times in prose 
or poetry were Romans; and 


noue of the great painters, poets, 
or writers of the Reuaissance. 
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Among the former, for instance— 
Virgil was a Mantuan ; Terence a 
Carthaginian and a slave; Lucan 
and Seneca_were Spaniards, and 
wero both born at Oordova; Plau- 
tus was an Umbrian; the elder 
Pliny came from Verona, and the 
younger was born at Oomo; 
Cicero was born at Arpinum, in 
the Abruzzi ; Sallust was a Sabine, 
and came from Amiternum ; Cat- 
ullus came from Verona; Pro- 
pertius was an Umbrian ; Tibullus 
came from Pedum, in the Sabine 
hills ; Juvenal probably was born 
at Aquinum, though the exact 
place of his birth is not known; 
Martial was a Spaniard from Bil- 
bilis; Persius was an Etrurian 
from Volterra; Livy came from 
Padua, where he was born and 
died; Oornelius Nepos was a 
Veronese ; Ovid was born at Sul- 
mo, in the country of the Peligni ; 
Horace was an Apulian from Ven- 
usia; Phedrus was a Thracian 
or Macedonian ; Strabo came from 
Amasia, in Pontus; Julius Col- 
umella from Oadiz; -Quinctilian 
from Oalagurris, in Spain ; Apul- 
eius from Madaura, in Africa; 
Ausonius from Bordeaux ; Statius _ 
from Naples; Valerius Filaccus 
from Padua; Fronto from Nu- 
midia. 

Bel. This is very remarkable, 
but you have left out in your list 
Tacitus, Lucretius, and Suetonius. 

Mal. I shall have to give up Lu- 
cretius, and also Varro. These were 
both born at Rome, and in the 
whole range of authors these are 
the ouly exceptions. As for Taci- 
tus, the tinie and the place of his 
birth are unknown, as well as the 
tine of his death, so we can say 
nothing about him. If he werea | 
Romaa he was an exception, as 
you see, to the general rule, and 
there is no reason to su he 


was. So also the birthplace of 
Suetonius is unknown. Rome has 
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therefore no great name among 
authors to boast of in the. ancient 


days, with the exception of Julius 
Cesar, Lucretius,and Varro. The 
same observation holds good of the 
time of the Renaissance. All the 
great painters, and sculptors, and 
poets, and historians, and essayists 
came from other places—principally 
from Venetia, from Umbria, from 
Tuscany, from Naples. I cannot 
recall a single one who was born in 
Rome, uniess, perhaps, Julio Rom- 
ano. Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, 
Pulci, Tasso, Macchiavelli, Mura- 
tori, Boccaccio, Michel Angelo, 
Titian, Correggio, Veronese, Pal- 
ma, Da Vinci, Giotto, Massaccio, 
Lippi — in a word, ali the great 
men who illustrate the literature 
and art of Italy—were born out of 
Rome. The Eternal City can 


show “no single volume para- 
mount ”—no master spirit. 

Bel. Ah! but you cannot make 
good all your quotation. You can- 


not say, “No single volume pera- 
mount—no code.” There at least 
the Romans were great—in their 
laws and tlieir science of govern- 
ment, The Roman code is the 
basis. of all our law. 

Mal. I am not so sure even of 
that. The Institutes, Digests, Code, 
and Novellz—thatis, the whole Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis—was indeed com- 
piled under the order of Justinian, 
then emperor of Constantinople. 
But he was not born in Rome, and 
we have no knowledge that on the 
commission of jurists to whom the 
compilation of this great work was 
confided there was a single Roman. 
There may have been, but there is 
no proof, nor even probability, that 
there was. So, too, the Theodosian 


Codex was compiled in the east.in . 


the reign of Theodosius, called the 
Great, and he was not a Roman. 
We do not even know that Gaius, 
the greet Roman jurist, whose ‘ In- 
stitutiones’ were the text-book of 
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the Roman law before the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian, was a Roman 
by birth. Besides, the law was 
not a science, and scarcely a sys- 
tem, in the time of Oicero,.and the 
advocate founded his cases more 
upon appeals to the passions and 
prejudices of his jurors than on 
strictly legal arguments. Cicero, 
in one of his es, casts a slur 
upon the condition of the law in 
his day, and says, “ Occupied as I 
am, I could yet make myself suffi- 
cient of a lawyer in three days.” 
In trials of state criminals the jury 
selected from the senaters were 
judges as well of law as of fact, 
and the presiding magistrate was 
scarcely more than the curule 
chairman, without any power of 
decision. 

Bel. You must add to the list of 
Romans the name of Marcus 
Aurelius, who was certainly born 
in Rome. 

Mal. How could I have omitted 
him? Yes,-truly his name, does 
make up for a greatdeal. I know 
nothing nobler in spirit than his 
‘ Meditations,’ though perhaps his 
name could not properly come in) 
among the great authors of Rome.' 
He was the purest and noblest 
character that ever wore the p 
and one of the purest and nob 
spirits that ever lived. It is not 
the literary merit of his book, how- 
ever, that gives it value. It was 
but a private journal, and not a 
book intended for the public, and 
I was rather thinking of authors — 
who wrote for the world. 

Bel, Well, at all events you will 
admit that the great artists in 
Greece were Greeks, and that 
Athens was not as poor in native 
artists as: Rome. 

Mal. That depends on what you 
mean by Greeks. Many of them 
certainly were not Greeks proper, 
and very few Athenians. Polygno- 
tus, for instance, was a Thracian 
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by birth, and came from Thaos, 
and his Athenian citizenship was 
only conferred upon .him on ac- 
count of his distinction. Zeuxis, 
again, was a Macedonian from 
Heraclea ; Parrhassius was an 
Ephesian from Asia Mino> ; Pam- 
phelus was also a Macedonian from 
Amphipolis. 


Lal. Whowas Pamphelus? His 


ri-3 is not familiar to me among 
ey Greek painters. 

al, Still he was a very dis- 
tiaguished man, and of great re- 
yp ate in his country —a Greek Leon- 
crdo da Vinci, skilled in mathe- 
matics, geometry, various branches 
ef science, and painting in al: its 
methods, of wax, encaustic, &c, 
He was the master, among others, 
of Apelles, Melanthius, and Pausias, 
and it was through his influence 
that the arts of Greece were greatly 
developed. He had a school of 
art, in which the course of study 
occupied ten years, and his en- 
trance fee was a talent, which the 
scholar was obliged to pay ‘whether 
he pursued the whole course or 
not. But to go on with the Greek 
artists who were not Greeks, we 
must add the great name of 
‘Apelles, who was born in Asia 
Minor, though at what precise 
place is not agreed upon. Suidas 
refers his birth to Colophon, but 
Pliny to Cos. The Apelles to 


whom Lucian refers as an Ephe- 


sian is probably another person : 
whatever he was, however, he was 
not a Greek proper. Dionysius was 
also a native of Colophon ; Athe- 
nion was a Thracian from Maurea; 
Autophilus an Egyptian; and 
Protogenes, either a Carian from 
Caunus, or, according to Suidas, a 
Lycian from Xanthus. 

Bel, Were there none of the 
great painters of antiquity who 
were Greeks proper?—none who 
were Athenians? 


Mal. A few. Timanthes was a 
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Greek from Sicyon; so was Eu- 
pompus, I believe. Apollodorus, 
Nicias, and Pancenus (the nephew 
of Phidias) were Athenians; _ but 
I recall no one else among the 
painters. Yes, I do. Nicoma- 
chus and Aristides were both 
Beotians from Thebes. As for 
the sculptors—— 

Bei. No, I thank you. I am 
sufiiciently upset now in my ideas. 
You will go on and prove that 
Greece ‘never produced any great 
men, I decline. I am -not sure 
that you won’t undertake to prove, 
in Mrs Gamp’s phraseology, that 
“there wa’nt never no such place 
as Athens,” and that it is a 
sort of “ Harris” among cities—a 
*"AppwadroXs, and that Haristides 
is as apocryphal as William Tell. 
I should not dare to ask you who 
Pericles was. 

Mal. Your last statement re- 
minds me of a pretty girl, not over- 
cultivated in literature and classi- 
cal lore, wio was turning over the 
leaves of Shakespeare’s plays one 
day, and came to Pericles. Here 
she paused for a moment, and then 
looking up, said, with a delightful 
smile, and pronouncing the great 
Athenian’s name as she would 
“obstacles” or “manacles”—“ Peri- 
cles, Pericles—what are Pericles?” 

Bel, Did you tell her? 

Mal. I told her they were'a 
queer sort of shell-fish, or peri- 
winkle, or oyster, found in Greece, 
and that when the Greek girls got 
tired of a man they wrote his 
name on the half-shell, which was 
a, delicate way of sending him off, 
and this they called ostracising 
him. 

Bel. And what did she say? 

Mal, No matter. 

* Bel. That reminds,me of a de- 
inition of mind-and matter, which 
I once heard: “ What is mind?” 
“No matter.” “ What is matter?” 
“Never mind.” 
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Ir seems. probable, judging by 
the present state of feeling on all 
- that concerns the welfare of the 
people, that the best and wisest 
modes of dealing with the criminal 
classes will become one of the 
great questions of the day. Such 
a result is much to be desired, es- 
pecially if the attention of those 
who. are in a position to influence 
the Legislature can be drawn to 
the subject in detail. A convic- 
tion has been growing up of late 
in the minds of many persons who 
take an interest in the outcasts of 
the population, that our prisons 
ought to be made more productive 
of moral benefit to their inmates 
than is the case at present. The 
impression, indeed, is very general 
that prisoners—male and female 
alike—often come out of jail worse 
than they were when they went in, 
—that they encounter there an 
actively deteriorating influence, 


and acquire—at least the younger. 


criminals —a greater knowledge 
of evil than they had attained in 
their previous career. Those who 
form their opinion only outside 
the prison walls, or after a brief 
official visit, are not, however, in 
a position to judge rightly on these 
points ; it requires a long and in- 
timate acquaintance, both with the 
criminals themselves and with the 
machinery which surrounds them, 
to gauge adequately the nature and 
extent of the. problems involved 
in the legal administration of pun- 
ishment, 

So far as a ten years’ experience 
of that description may be 
we are decidedly of opinion that 
the risk of evil influences to a 
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BY A PRISON VISITOR, 


prisoner within the jail has been 
greatly overrated. 

It is a rigid rule in all penal 
establishments that the inmates are 
not to be allowed the smallest in- 
tercourse among themselves, Such 
communication, therefore, as pen 4 
do succeed in holding with 
other, is obtained surreptitiously 
by means of much ingenious trick- 
ery, and it is too circumscribed 
and dangerous to admit of any 
elaborate tutoring of the younger 
prisoners in crime. It frequently 
happens, also, that some sparks of 
latent good feeling in the minds of 
the older and more hardened crim- 
inals lead them to look with a 
certain sorrowful pity on the im- 
mature aspirants to their craft; 
and they are more inclined to 
warn them of its miserable résults 
than to guide them into its lower 
depths. 

While, however, we are disposed 
to deny, generally speaking, the 
existence of any active agencies 
for evil within the jail, -we freely 
admit that unless strong measures 
are taken for the improvement and 
moral education of the prisoners, 
it is likely that they will undergo 
@ passive deterioration, during the 
long solitary hours spent in sullen 
brooding in their cells over the 
crimes of the past and the pos- 
sibilities of thé future. As the 
prison system is at present con- 
stituted, we do not hesitate to say 
that the remedial means provided 
are inadequate for the purpose. 
These consist for the most part 


trusted, solely of the duties devolving on 


the prison chaplains. We cannot 
too highly of that admirable 
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body of men. Those whom! we 
have been fortunate enough to 
know intimately, have been abso- 
lutely devoted to their onerous 
duties, and have done all that 
human beings can do under the 
circumstances. But if one solitary 
man is set in face of a large num- 
ber of criminals, succeeding each 
other more or less rapidly, as their 
sentences are long or short, and is 
told that it is his business to bring 
them one and all from darkness 
into light, it is physically impos- 
sible that, even with the sacrifice 
of his whole life, he can really ac- 
complish what he is supposed to 
undertake. In the case of the 
female prisoners he has a special 
difficulty of a most formidable 
kind. According to a stringent 
rule which obtains in all convict 
establishments of every descrip- 
tion, the chaplain is not allowed to 
see the women alone—a female 
warder has to be present during 
all his interviews with them, 
even when they are sick or dying 
in the jail infirmary. is rule 
is not only right, but rigorously 
necessary for the protection of 
the clergyman himself, from the 
false statements which would in- 
fallibly be made. cting him by 
the lawless and utterly reckless 
beings with whom he has to deal ; 
but we need scarcely say that it 
renders his ministrations among 
them almost entirely fruitless. He 
can never gain their confidence, or 
hear the truth from their lips, 
while they are conscious of being 
watched by a prison official. 
Admitting, then, that the mea- 
sures at F ster a7 adopted for the 
moral and religious improvement 
of the prisoners are out of all pro- 
portion to the object it is desired 
to attain, there seems to be only 
one remedy that could meet the 
necessities of the case—and that 


is a regular system of visitation 
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by volunteers from without, who,’ 
under the direction of the gov- 
ernor and chaplain, should co- 
operate with them in efforts for 
the reformation of the criminals. 

That such extraneous help is 
a distinct necessity in the case of 
the female prisoners, for the rea- 
son we have given above, seems to 
have been to some extent recog- 
nised by the Prison Commission- 
ers, as lady visitors have now been 
appointed for the women in a few 
of the principal jails of the king- 
dom. The number is as yet, how- 
ever, very small where such addi- 
tional help is afforded, and we are 
not aware that it has been extend- 
ed in any instance to the male 
prisoners. 

There would be one advantage 
in the admission of supernumerary 
workers to prisons which might 
not occur to the minds of those 
interested in the subject, but 
which is none the less a very 


cogent reason for their employ- 
ment,—it lies in the fact that they 
would be unpaid volunteers, known 
by the prisoners not to be in re- 
ceipt of an official salary as an 
equivalent for their labours among 


them. We can best prove the 
truth of this statement by giving 
a brief account of a prisoner, 
whose history was also in other 
respects somewhat remarkable. 
This man had been in prison for 
& considerable time, and only two 
months of the term to which he 
had been sentenced remained to 
be gone through, when he became 
very ill with what was pronounced 
to be. pulmonary consumption. 
He was passed into the infirmary 
ward, and. there he came under 
the notice of the visitor ettached 
to that jail. The account given 
of him previous to his failure in 
health was extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. When he first entered the 
prison to await his trial, he had 
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not only refused to give his naw2,. 


but said in the most determined 
manner that none should ever 
know who he was or where he 
came from, or anything whatever 
concerning hima, If they must 
have a name whereby to designate 
him in the prison records, they 
migit take Jack Smith—it would 
do as well as any other. During 
the whole time of his imprison- 
ment -after conviction, he main- 
tained the same obstinate silence 
as to his antecedents,—in fact, his 
demeanour was characterised by 
an unvarying sullenness, and he 
never opened his lips to any one 
unless he were compelled. The 
chaplain did his best with him, 
but he certainly could never have 
had a more hopeless subject for 
his minstrations, The man was 
not openly rude or insolent, as 
Lo knew that such conduct could 
only bring down condign punish- 
ment upon himself; but he took 
care to make it distinctly evident 
that when the clergyman tried to 
‘instruct or admonish him, he de- 
liberately fixed his mind on some 
thoughts of his own so asto avoid 
even hearing the words which 
were addressed to him; and he 
never made the slightest re- 
_ sponse of any kind. In chapel, it 
is the defiant custom of prisoners 
who, like himself, have no desire 
to share in the services, to stand 
like a soldier on parade, the arms 
hanging straight by the sido, the 
eyes fixed on the wall, and the 
lips firmly closed, as if the singing 
of the hymns and chants were as 
meaningless as the moaning of the 
wind outside the narrow windows. 
It seemed plain that the chaplain’s 
visits served only to confirm him 
in his dogged reserve and silence. 
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Several other convictions were re- 
corded against him, and the opin- 
ion held of him by the authorities 
wag expressed in one brief sen- 
tence addressed by the governor to 
the visitor who asked to see him— 

“You can go to him, of course, 
if you like, but you had, better 
understand at. once that he is a 
thoroughly bad fellow in every 
way, without a redeeming point 
about him.” 

He received his visitor in per-' 
fect silence, and his aspect at first 
sight was certainly not encourag- 
ing—a gaunt, haggard-looking man 
lying motionless in bed, with his 
eyes dark and keen as those of 
a hawk, fixed on the one narrow 
window high up in the wall, 
through which a strip of blue’ 
sky could be seen—his breathing 
hurried and feverish, and his large 
wasted hands, where the bones 
stood out like those of a skeleton, 
clenched every now and then as 
if some secret thought moved him 
to sudden anger. 

On this first occasion the visitor 
turned the conversation entirely to 
the state of his health, promising ~ 
to obtain for him, with the doctor’s 
permission, the means of alleviati 
the thirst which consumed him,} 
and showing all possible sympathy, 
with his physical sufferings. The 
prisoner answered v briefly ; 
but towards the close of the inter- 
view he suddenly turned his eyes 
on his visitor with a long scrutin- 
ising gaze, which seemed to have 
some peculiar meaning. It was 
explained next day, when the 
chief warder informed the visitor 
of a brief conversation he had held 
with the sick man the i 
before. The prisoner had 
leave to ask a questiqn : he wished 
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1 No addition can be made to the diet of a prisoner even when he is ill enough, 
to be in the jail infirmary, unless it is distinctly qrdered for him by the medical 


officer. 
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and I delighted in all my wicked- 


to know whether the individual 
who had visited him that day was 
a paid official like the chaplain, so 
that any attention shown to the 
convicts was simply the accom- 
plishment of a routine duty neces- 
sarily performed as an equivalent 
for value received. The warder 
was somewhat indignant, and re- 
sponded angrily that it was like 
his insolence to ask any such 
uestion : he might have been sure 
that the attendance at the prison 
of a person of that description was 
entirely voluntary, and that no 
payment ever could or would be 
made for it. The prisoner an- 
swered that he meant no offence ; 
but he thought the officer might 
understand that it made all the 
difference in the world to himself 
and to every other prisoner if they 
had to listen to a chaplain who 
was hired to preach to them, or to 
a person who came to them out 
of pure goodwill. Subsequent in- 
quiries proved that this is a uni- 
versal feeling on the part of crim- 
inals, who would scarcely have been 
expected to indulge in so refined a 
sentiment ; but it certainly affords 
a strong reason for the employ- 
ment of voluntary workers. in ad- 
dition to the regular officials. 

The information given on the 
subject to this especial prisoner 
produced a remarkable change in 
his demeanour. When he next 
saw his visitor, though he was 
still a man of few words, he 
showed himself decidedly grate- 
ful and pleased at the attention 
paid to him ; and towards the close 
of the interview he suddenly raised 
himself on his elbow, turned round 
and faced his visitor with a keen 
eager look, while he said— 

“TI want to know this—have 
you the least idea how bad I have 
been, and am? [ won’t have you 
deceived in me. I tell you I have 
been just as bad as a man can be, 
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ness, and never wished to leave 
it off. I have done every wrong 
thing you could think of, except- 
ing murder. I never got let in 
for that, or I'd have swung for it 
long ago; but it was a chance I 
didn’t, for I never stopped at any 
crime that came in my way. You 
ought to know -the truth if you 
are coming often to see me.” 

‘“‘T do know it,” was the answer; 
“but it makes me only the more 
anxious to be a true friend to you.” 

“ A friend!” he exclaimed—“a 
friend!” He-remained silent for 

\ . . ° . . 

a few minutes with his piercing 
eyes staring into the face of his 
visitor, then he suddenly -flung 
himself back on his pillows, mut- 
tering, ‘‘ Well, when I came into 
this hateful place, ay, and long 
before, I thought I had done with 
friends for ever and ever! It goes 
very hard with me to believe I’ve 
got one now.” 

Nevertheless he did come to be- 
lieve, not only in the sympathy of 
his visitor, but in the existence 
also of a Friend perfect in love 
and power, to whom he turned in 
all sincerity for pardon and peacé 
before the termination of his life 
on earth. 

The end came for him in a very 
singular ‘manner. ‘Far above dll 
his remorse ‘for the past, and the 

maddening recollection of certain 


’ episodes in his secret history, there 


was one dominant passion in his 
conscious being, and that was the 
burning desire of liberty—the al- 
most frantic craving to be free, to 
escape from these stone walls which 
held him captive, from that closely 
barred window where the light of 
day was only granted in such nig- 
gard fashion to his longing eyes ; 
from the resistless authority of his 
jailers, and from the very sound of 
those clanking keys which always 
pervades the atmosphere of a 
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prison,—if only the long days and 
nights would pass more quickly, 
till that blissful.hour should come 
when by law he must be liberated, 
when the prison gates would open 
wide and he would go forth! He 
counted the very moments he had 
yet to pass in durance over and 
over again. “One day less, one 
night less, twelve hours less,” he 
would exclaim triumphantly when 
his visitor came in, and soon only 
a week or so of the time remained. 
Nevertheless the doctor had grave 
doubts whether the man would 
live to go out. His malady was 
increasing with alarming rapidity, 
his strength ebbing —? the 
symptoms of approaching dissolu- 
tion plainly visible, yet it never 
seemed to occur to him that he 
could fail to obtain his release at 
the destined hour. He listened 


eagerly to the arrangements which 


by his own wish had been made for 
his removal, on the day when the 
term of his sentence was to expire. 
It came at la~t—a beautiful morn- 
ing, so bright that even the high 
narrow window admitted a little ray 
of sunshine, which fell on the wan 
face of the prisoner as the visitor 
came to stand by his bedside. One 
glance was enough to show that 
the shades of death had already 
gathered there. He was silent 
and almost motionless, exhausted 
by the convulsive struggle for 
breath in which he had passed 
the night. If he still remembered 
that the day of his release had 
dawned, he knew also that he was 
about to obtain a more perfect 
liberty than ever he had dreamt 
of in all his longings—and so it was. 
The ceaseless prayer he had so long 
unconsciously made in the words 
of the Psalmist, “Bring my soul 
out of prison,” was granted at last, 
and before the sun set on that 
appointed day, he had passed to 
the free airs and boundless expanse 
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of regions far beyond the’confines 
of this mortal world. 

For the reasons illustrated by the’ 
above narrative, and many pe feves 
we are disposed, as we have said, to 
advocate strongly the employment 
of voluntary workers among the 
inmates of our prisons ; but at the 
same time we are perfectly aware 
of the serious difficulties which 
stand in the way of such a scheme. 

At present the rules against the 
admission of outsiders within the 


walls are most stringent, and it 


might seem as if any infringement 
of these enactments would be sub- 


versive of all proper discipline. 
Apart from those few prisons 
where of late years lady visitors 
have been allowed to penetrate 
to the women’s side, no ynofficial 
persons are ever allowed to 
the gates, except the relations of 
the prisoners themselves, These 
are permitted to have an interview 
with them once in three months: - 
It is limited to twenty minutes, 
and takes place in the presence of 
a warder, outside the cell door, 
where a grating admits an imper; 
fect view of the captive withi 
and allows his carefully guarded 
words to be heard by his friend 
and the officer in charge. No 
doubt it would be a great innova- 
tion on this disciplinary system to 
open the doors to unofficial 
sons, and allow them such Free 
access to the prisoners as would 
render their ministrations of real 
use. It must be owned also, that 
there would be considerable difii- 
culty in obtaining workers proper- 
ly qualified for so peculiar a posi- 
tion; in fact, some among the 
lady visitors recently chosen have 
had to be summarily withdrawn 
in consequence of injudicious 
ceedings. A sound judgment, aa 
a high sense of honour as 
the slightest infraction of rule, 
with various other less conspicuong 
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qualities, are imperatively required 
to form an efficient worker; and 
unhappily these are not often 
found in combination. For this 
reason probably, the governors of 
prisons, generally speaking, so 
greatly dislike the idea of an in- 
vasion of unofficial visitors, that 
it is to be doubted if they would 
even welcome a seleet band of 
sensible angels, if such could be 
sent them, from the celestial hier- 
archy. Of course the office is one 
which involves many strange and 


unexpected perplexities; amongst 


others, we may mention that the 
visitor is apt to become the 
recipient of dangerous secrets. 
We may give an instance of this 
kind in a history, which is valu- 
able also as illustrating the falli- 
bility and uncertainty of human 
justice, to which we have alluded 
in some former records from the 
Silent World. 

A man and his wife were sent 
to the prison with which the writer 
is connected, having been com- 
mitted to take their trial for the 
alleged murder of a child. It had 
been the woman’s own offspring, 
but was only step-son.to the male 
prisoner. The facts .brought out 
in evidence at the inquest were 
simply these: The man had been 
alone in an up-stairs room with the 
child when its death took place. 
The only other person in the house 
was his wife, the little one’s own 
mother. She remained in the 
kitchen below, and did rot go 
near the child till she was told by 
her husband that it was dead. A 
doctor was then sent for, although, 
of course, it was evident that his 
services could be of no avail. He 
stated at the inquest that all the 
indications, from the state of the 
child’s head, pointed to murderous 
violence having been used against 
it; but he admitted that it was 
within the range of possibility that 


the fatal injuries it had sustained 
might haye been caused by an 
accidental fall out of its little chair, 
which the step-father affirmed to 
have been the origin of the disas- 
ter. The coroner was of opinion 
that the case was one which ought 
to be brought under the searching 
investigation of a court of justice, 
and he therefore sent both the 
persons implicated to await their 
trial in prison. They had a 
younger infant, the legitimate 
child of the man, for which it 
seemed both had always shown a 
marked preference: it was left in 
the care of a neighbour. 

The woman, who was young, 
timid, and weak, was in a state of 
nervous excitement which rendered 
her unceasingly restless, and she 
welcomed the visitor’s interviews 
with her eagerly, as a .elief from 
the monotonous solitude of her 
cell. She maintained at first a 
cautious reserve on. the subject of 
the supposed crime, and of course 
her silence was respected. After 
a time, however, she ascertained 
that any statement made to the 


: visitor was always received in strict 


confidence—certain not to be ro- 
ported to either prison authorities 
or magistrates—and that thevisitor 
was not there to intervene in any 
way respecting either the crime or 
the punishment of prisoners, but 
only to offer them advice and con- 
solation in the present, and such 
help as might be possible in the 
future. Then one day, when she 
was more than usually depressed, 
she burst out with the whole truth 
as to the death of the child, giving 
every particular with a vehemence 
which the visitor had no power to 
check. 

The unfortunate little boy had 
been a source of discord and con- 
tention between herself and her 
husband ever ‘since the birth of 
the infant, which was legally his 
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own; and in so many words she 
stated that it was only too true— 
he had indeed deliberately mur- 
dered him. She knew that he went 
to the room where the boy was for 
the purpoze, and it seems almost 
incredible that she should have heen 
so unnatural a mother es not to 
have even tried to protect him; but 
it is to be feared that she had no 
desire to do so. The only trace of 
feeling she showed while minutely 
describing the harrowing ¢ >tails 
we gladly withhold from our 
readers, was in the admission 
that she could not, as she ex- 
pressed it, follow her husband up- 
stairs “to see it done!” By her 
passive connivance at the crime, 
she was of course virtual as guilty 
as the man himself The full 
revelation thus made remaiued of 
necessity a secret, kvown to uo 
single person except the writer, 
who was present a little later at 
the trial of the accused persous. 

It took place at the uext assizcs, 
and the first proceeding of the 


grand jury was to throw out the. 


bill against the woinan altogether. 
She was instantly discharged, and 
the man alone appeared in the 
dock, 

The witnesses against him wero 
few innumber. Lis wife, of course, 
could not be examined, and the 
evidence was limited to that of 
the medical man who had been 
called in, and one or two ueigh- 
bours, who could only testify 
generally as to unkind treatinent 
towards the child ov the part 
of the prisouer at the har. The 
doctor's evidence was decidedly 
the most damagiug, and it was 
plain that the accused man was 
painfully conscious of its weight 
and significance, for his face be- 
came ghastly with fear as he 
listened,—in his guilty conscious- 
ness he clearly believed himself 
doomed, and at least in that mo- 
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ment he did by anticipation taste 
the bitterness of death. {[t was 
easy to see what the doctor's 
private opinion wax, hut he was 
bound ouly to speak as to facts; 
and under a severe crons-examina- 
tion froin the prisoner's counsel, he 
was compelled to ndmit that .the 
circumstances were consistent with 
a possible accident, such as the nan 
had from the first affinned to have 
Leen the cause of the child’s death. 

After the evidence had been 
taken, aud tho counsel on both 
rides had made their speeches, the 
judge proceeded to sum up and 
deliver his charge to the jury. 
In the moxt eloquent and convine- 
ing manner possible, he proved to 
them that the wan was, in the eye 
of the law, perfectly innocent of 
the crime which had been laid to 
his charge. There was no reliable 
evidence ayaiust hiin—no human 
eye had beheld the events which 
had resulted in the death of the 
child—tot one person could testi 
that they hal seen the step-father 
inflict any injury upon him on that 
cecasion ; they must disiniss’ from 
their minds what had been stated 
as to his harshness at other times 
—they were converned only to in- 
quire iuto the circumstances which 
had occurred on the one fatal day. 
It was a point. strongly in the 
prisoner's favour, that he had him- 
self yone instantly to bring a doctor 
lo the scene (the child Leing safely 
dead, be it remembered). The 
medical gentleman had admitted 
that the accident described by the 
prisoner would account for the 
death, and in short the man must 
Le pronounced innocent. In the 
words of Bishop Ken— 


‘* His righteousness was aa the noon- 
day clear.” 


The jury, without even retiring 
from their box, brought in a ver- 


dict of “ Not guilty.” The accused 
2u 
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man was honourably acquitted— 
discharged forthwith from the cus- 
tody of the police, and in another 
moment he had hurried out of the 
court and disappeared. 

One person who listened to the 
judge’s “admirable summing up,” 
as the newspapers termed it, and 
to the unanimous verdict, knew 
certainly that the. man thus pro- 
nounced to be innocent had in 
truth been guilty of a most brutal 
premeditated murder; and it was 
impossible to escape the inference, 
that if the fallible human justice 
could thus dismiss an unmitigated 
villain with an honourable acquit- 
tal, it must be equally liable to an 
error of judgment in the opposite 
direction,—and an innocent man 


pronounced guilty of murder passes 


to a punishment which can never 
in this life be revoked. 

Whatever may have happened 
in the past, the risk of so painful 


a mistake nee in these days - 
t 


certainly lies in the possibflity of 


perjury on the part of hostile wit- . 


nesses. We believe that the dan- 
ger of false evidence being tendered 
on oath in our courts of justice by 
persons of a certain class, is far 
from being sufficiently estimated 
¥ those in authority. It is part 
the experience gained in the 
Silent World to gauge the depths 
of that utter disregard of truth in 
which children of the lowest class 
are nurtured from infancy upward, 
till, when they reach maturity, it 
has become a second nature. Where 
any vindictive feeling happens to 
be cherished against a prisoner, 
there is not the smallest scruple 
among such ‘persons in swearing 
to the grossest falsehoods concern- 
ing him ; and we have known in- 
stances where the love of notoriety 
alone, in the case of female wit- 
a a produced the same re- 
newspapers have quite 

lately been expatiating on tho Re 
lease of two innocent men from 


penal servitude in consequence of 
its having become known that the 
evidence given against them some 
years ago was false, and there has 
been commendable speed in sending 
them a free pardon for the crime 
they never committed. Fortun- 
ately for these poor men, their sen- 
tence was not of that irrevocable 
nature which would have rendered 
any such restitution impossible. 
Prison visitors can often be of 
great. use to criminals awaiting 
trial by inducing them to deal 
truthfully with their Counsels, and 
to act in all respects righteously 
as regards their offences against 
the law. It is one of the many 
channels open to them for the 
moral improvement of the unlucky 
denizens of the Silent World. As 
we desire strongly to advocate an 
organisation of voluntary workers 
for these purposes, it is only just 
that we should give some little in- 
sight into the difficult nature of 
the work in its various branches. 
One of the most rigid rules 
which such visitors have to obey, 
is that which prohibits them from 
conveying to the prisoners the 
smallest fraction of intelligence as 
to anything which may be taking 
place in the world outside the 
walls. They are thereby often 
landed in very perplexing posi- 
tions. One of the most romantic 
histories revealed in our prison is 
connected with an.instance of this 
kind, <A very beautiful woman 
had, for some unknown reason, 
been transferred from London to 
the jail of which we have been 
writing. The offence which had 
brought her a year’s imprisonment 
was one of which it was quite pos- 
sible that she might have been as 
guiltless as she declared she really 
was. She affirmed that it was a 
case of mistaken identity. She 
was comparatively young, and even 


the unsightly convict dress could 


not hide the symmetry of her fea- 
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tures or the grace of her move- 
ments. She had received a superior 
educ :tion, and was possessed of 
great musical talent. She had, we 
believe, been the prima-downa of a 
London music-hall, and had heen 
in the habit of singing there nightly 
to a charmed audience, with whom 
she was a favourite, and who al- 
ways greeted her on her appear- 
ance with showers of bouquets. 
It was a dangerous position, espe- 
cially for an attractive young 
woman, without either father or 
mother to protect her, and poor 
No. 19 had not been proof against 
the allurements that beset her. 

For a long time nothing what- 
ever was known of her antecedents 
within the jail. She maintained, 
as many prisoners do, an absolute 
reserve towards the officials, hold- 
ing as little intercourse with them 
as was possible. Her conduct was 
exemplary so far as the regular 
routine of work and discipline was. 
concerned, but it was believed that 
when she was shut into her cell 
for the night in solitude and si- 
lence, she often gave way to par- 
oxysms of passionate weeping, 
beating herself against the stone 
walls that held her in such rigid 
bondage. 


It happened that the visitor 


had been ubsent for a little time 
after No. 19 came to the prison ; 
but the records of this case, when 
examined, contained no uceount 
whatever of the woman’s previous 
history, so determinedly had she 
concealed it from all around her, 
and at first she maintained the 
same silence with her visitor. 
When a few interviews had taken 
place between them, however, she 
made the discovery that whatever 
confilence she gave to this person 
would be held inviolate ; and then 
the pent-up longing to relieve the 
aching burden of unshared thought, 
and feel the touch of human sym- 
pathy which generally takes pos- 
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session of prisoners during a 

ened incarceration, drove her toa 
full revelation of her 

in the past and her hopes for the 
future. Hers had been an experi- 
ence only too sadly common among 
women of her ardent and undisci- 
plined nature ; -but there were cer- 
tain circumstances connected with 
her position at the time which 

gave it an unusual interest. She 
had been educated more or less as 
a lady, but being left friendless at 
an age when her beauty and attrac- 
tions were at their height, she was 
glad to turn her musical talents to 
account as a means of living, and 
became, as we have said, a public 
singer. The life of excitement, 

the gay and brilliant scenes in 
which she figured nightly, the ap- 
plause with which she was always 
greeted, were full of fascination to 
her, and she was very happy in 

her somewhat dangerous career. 

Then she attracted the notice of 
a@ man whose name she would hot 
at first reveal, even to the visitor 
whom she trusted, because sie 
knew that it was familiar to every 

one as that of a person in a very 

high position both socially and 

politically. After a-time, during 

which he lavished upon her every 

proof of real affection he could 

bestow, loaded. her with precious 

gifts, and gave rise to no suspicion 

of evil intentions, the usual wiser- - 
able result followed : he persuaded 

her to go abroad with him under 

a promiso of marriage, when cer- 

tain obstacles which stood in the 

way should have been removed. 

She knew the error of such a 

course, and hated the conscious- 

ness of wrong-doing in herself, 

even if it were to be only tem- 

porary; but she could not resist 

the entreaties of the voice she 

loved, or the specious promises 

that accompanied them. It was 


simply another case of that blind 
unreasoning passion of a woman 





for her idol, which fills the p.ison 
books with some of the darkest 
crimes they have to record. 

Her life had thus become one 
of luxury and splendour, spent as 
much as possible on the Conti- 
nent, during which time the hope 
of marriage was ever before her, 
lending a very false colouring to 
her position. There were frequent 
intervals, however, when public 
affairs required that her companion 
should leave her ; and it was during 
one of those periods of solitude 
that she was suddenly charged 
with the offence which ultimate- 
ly brought her within the prison 
walls. According to her own ac- 
count, not only was it a mere case 
of mistaken identity, but she was 
actually abroad at the time when 
she was supposed to have been 
committing a fraud in London: 
and this she declared to her 
visitor she could have proved in- 
stantly at her trial had she chosen 
to call as witness the man who 
had been travelling with her there ; 
but she knew that to do this would 
be to bring his well-known name 
into the papers, coupled with her 
own, in a disgraceful manner ; and 
she preferred rather to endure the 
term of imprisonment which the un- 
defended accusation brought upon 
her, than to injure fatally the repu- 
tation of the man she loved. 


It is difficult to believe that a 


woman who had gone so far wrong 
as she had done, and was of so 
passionate and impulsive a nature, 
could have been capable of an act 
of generosity which was to bring a 
most galling punishment upon her- 
self; but the writer saw a letter 
from her to the man in question, 
which undoubtedly bore out the 
truth of her statement. Perhaps 
her generous act may have been 
rendered more easy for her by the 
hope it engendered, that her lover 
would reward ‘her for it by accom- 
plishing the long-desired marriage, 
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all obstacles to it having been re- 
moved. She no longer withheld 
his name from the visitor, and it 
was evident that she brooded on 
the thought of him and of her 
possible future night andday. At 
the same time, she appeared to be 
strongly mioved by the efforts of 
those who sought to influence her 
for good, and she promised to 
abide by their earnest advice, and 
to see this man no more unless he 
did in truth make her his wife. 
She gave some evidence of sin- 
cerity in her intentions by agree- 
ing to remain under the visitor's 
care, after her release from jail, 
until it could be seen what her 
fate was likely to be, and the 
course which it would be right for 
her to adopt in accordance with it. 
Matters were in this position, and 
a considerable portion of her term 
of imprisonment still remained to 
be undergone, when the visitor one 
morning found a whole column of 
a Loncon gettin re fil'-d with an ac- 
count of the magnificem, ce 
of the man in whom poor 3 -: 1 

had trusted so devotedly. 

of aristocratic friends ae = 
rounded him and the lady who 
held herself to be supremely for- 
tunate in becorng his wife. An 
ecclesiastical dignitary had tied 
the knot, and crowds had waited 
outside the church to greet with 
acclamations the highly placed 
bridegroom who was supposed to 
have the interests of the people 
especially at heart. 

We have told this story mainly 
to illustrate some of the perplexi- 
ties which are apt to beset prison 
visitors in the discharge of their 
duties, and here was certainly a 
notable instance. The rule, )ind- 
ing persons appointed to that 
office never to bring tidings from 
the outside world to the knowledge 
of the prisoners under any circum- 
stances whatever, rendered it im- 
possible for the writer to give No. 
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19 the faintest hint of an event 
which must inevitably alter the 
whole course of her future life, 
and at once dispel the fervent 
hopes she was cherishing so fondly. 
Naturally it became thenceforth 
extremely aifficult to know how 


to counsel and support a woma:. 


who had to be kept in ignorance 
of that which was in fact the 
key-not> of her destiny, and who 
must be left in her delusion to 
make plans which could never be 
realised. 

There was no help for it, however. 
It might have been easy enough 
for the visitor to evade the rule in 
that particular instance without 
its ever becoming known to the 
authorities, but of course such a 
proceeding would have been simply 
dishonourable ; and therefore noth- 
ing could -he done. except to speak 
to poor No. 19 on the vanity of 
human hopes in general, and more 
especially of such as were founded 
on the possibility of righteous deal- 
ing by a man who had already 
cruelly wronged her. As may be 
supposed, these vague sentiments 
had little weight with the high- 
spirited, impassioned woman. She 
thought only of the long period 
of dreary imprisonment which she 
had suffered for this man’s sake, 
aud could not, would not doubt 
that he had a great recompense in 
store for her. At length the day 
of her release came—so long looked 
forward to as the golden dawn of 
a life that would he like a summer 
day in brightest happiness, The 
visitor went to take the poor 
woman from the prison, and place 
her in safety in the home provided 
fur her, Once outside the gates of 


the jail, she was of course entirely 
exempt from prison rule, and the 
truth could be told to her without 
any breach of duty ;—a sutticiently 
valuful task! but delay was for 
every reason undesirable, and it had 
to be. done at once. 


There was 
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silence for a moment — at last, 
with a wild fierceness in her eyes 
like that of a hunted animal driven 
to bay, she muttered hoarsely, 
“He promised to marry me,” and 
then closed her lips resolutely over 
the tempest of indignation that 
raged within her. After that, all 
went wrong with her. She became 
embittered and hopeless, She 
scemed to have lost faith in human 
nature, and with it went also the 
first faint stirrings of belief in a 
Love Divine which had been evoked 
in her during her prison experience. 
She was speedily again in com- 
munication with the outer world, 
and temptation came from various 
quarters to draw her back into the’ 
vortex of London life. She was 
found one day surrounded by a 
quantity of new music which had 
been sent to her, and letters fol- 
lowed respecting property said to 
have’ been bequeathed to her for 
which her presence was required. 
Within a fortnight of her discharge 


from jail she had drifted back into 


London, nominally only for a little 
time, but in fact to disappear 
altogether from the knowledge of 
those who had taken so much 
interest in her. There remained 
only the hope that in the dark days 
which were.certain to overtake Fer 
in her perilous career, the remem- 
brance of noble aims and pure 
desires which had been aroused 
within her while a prisoner, might 
yet return to bless and brighten 
her later years of life. 

The restrictions surrounding a 
prison visitor which are illustrated, 
by this history are, however, as 
nothing in comparison to -the one 
great difficulty which in many, 
different shapes presents itself to 
all who have to work among -the 
inmates of a,jail. This simply, 
consists in the .complete reversal 
of all preconcéived ideas as to the 


clearly defined limits of right and, 


wrong, when these are brought into' 
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connection with a certain imprac- 
ticable class-of prisoners. 

To such as they aro and have 
been from infancy, it sees impos- 
sible to apply any laws, human or 
divine, They have been a law 
unto themselves all thcir days, as 
their parents were beforo them, 
and have never known any other. 
Absolutely ignorant of so much as 
the existence of any power which 
could enforco a Sones obligation, 
the name of God never heard 
by them except in the form of 
an oath, the enactments of the 
Legislature are only recognised as 
that which must be deftly cheated 
and defied with all possihle cun- 
ning. For instance, how could 
guilt in the ordi sense of the 
word be held to attach to a young 
woman who breaks the command- 
ment “Thou shalt not steal,” 
when not only she never heard of 
the prohibition, nor of the Being 
from whom it emanated, but, on 
the con » had been taught 
from childhood that nothing could 
be so righteous and so clever as to 
accomplish a successful theft, and 
bring the proceeds home to receive 
a just reward—while the extreme 
iniquity of failing in a clumsy 
attempt at the noble art, would 
be rightly visited by the heaviest 
punishment? In giving this illus- 
tration we are drawing no fancy 
picture. Persons answering to that 
description are frequently received 
in our penal establishments; but 
we will give the edetails of one 
typical case, which certainly sounds 
strangely enough as the record of a 
true existence in the midst of our 

civilisation and enlight- 
enment. 


A woman was transferred to 
‘our prison from one of the over- 
flowing convict institutions under 
a long sentence, -She was aged 
thirty-four years, and, as usual, the 
list of her previous convictions was 
sent in along with her. From this 
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she had already been imprisoned 


sixty-four times. It was a curious 


coincidence that the number of 
her terms of incarceration exactl 

doubled her years of life, but such 
was undoubtedly the fact. She 
looked even younger than her 
actual age. She was a small, dark- 
eyed woman, whose countenance 
when she was brought into the jail 
boro a somewhat evil expression; it 
was at least characterised by abid- 
ing sullenness ‘and ill-temper, and 
at first her conduct seemed to cor- 
respond with it. She was refrac- 
tory so far as she dared, and gave a 


good deal of trouble to the officers 


set over her; but after a time of 
intercourse with her unofficial vis- 
itor, she became a totally c 
being—gentle, obedient, and deeply 
grateful to those whom she found, 
to her utter amazement, were real- 
ly anxious to help and comfort 
her. Never before in all the years 
of her tniserable life had this poor 
forlorn outcast known what it was 
to meet with pity or kindness from 
her fellow-creatures, and the first 
touch of human sympathy fell on 
the hard defiance of her despairing 
darkened spirit like a ray of warm 
sunshine on ice that binds im- 
prisoned waters. Very soon she 
yielded to the yearning that, as we 
have said, arises in hours of soli- 
tary confinement, to pour out to 
some friendly listener the mournful 
secrets of the past, and the whole 
black record of a most hopeless 
existence was revealed in her own 
simple uncouth language. 

‘“‘T never had no home,” she- be- 
gan, “no, nor yet a friend—never, 
never. I’ve been full of trouble 
and misery all my days, and there 
was never any one—man or woman, 
rich or poor—to hold out a hand to 
me, and help me struggle out of it. 
They wouldn’t even let me alone,’ 
but they used to knock me about ; 
and force me to thieve and fight 
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for them, and then they made off 
and left me to be caught by the 
police. and locked up. The first 
kind words as any one ever spoke 

to me have been in this here pri- 
son.” Then she went on and told 
all her history, which we retail in 
fewer words. It was true to the let- 
ter that she had never had a home, 
Her father had been a street musi- 
cian, and her mother spent all her 
time wandering from place to place 
hawking anything she could find 
to sell. “ Hawking” in that class is 
very well known to be a scarcely 
concealed pretence for begging or 
stealing whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. At night the family 
retired to any one of the low lodg- 
ing-houses in the East End of 
London which had room for them ; 
and when the pence failed for even 
that uninviting shelter, they slept 
in a railway arch or under some 
empty truck in a siding where 
they escaped notice. Never, in her 
earlier years, did hapless No. 12 
know what it was to lay her head 
in any more decent sleeping-place 
than the common room of one of 
these terrible dens where men and 
women of the most degraded class 
are herded together. Even such 
semblance of care and protection 
as a father and mother so circum- 
stanced could give her was not 
long retained by the unfortunate 
girl. Her father was an inveterate 
drunkard : he started on his street 
round one day in his usual health, 
and before night fell he was found 
dead from stfiocation after a drink- 
ing-fit, in which some ill-bestowed 
shilling had enabled him to indulge. 
His wife, if such she was, did not 
protract the period of mourning 
for him. Very speedily she annexed 
another protector ; and she seems 
after that to have abandoned all 
care for her child, so that it made 
very little difference to No, 12 
when the close of her mother’s 
career came as suddenly as that 
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of her father. After a cold win- 
ter’s night, when the woman and 
her so-called husband had not the 
means of paying even for leave to © 
sit up in the lodging-house cae. 
which is sometimes 

those who cannot pr rer bed, a 
was discovered lying across his 
feet stone dead from exposure in 
the street. Thenceforward there 
existed no one on earth from whom 
No. 12 could claim support or pro- 
tection. Her first imprisonment 
took place at the age of ten years 
—the punishment of a theft from a 
shop, not by any means her earliest. 
The result of this sentence was, 
however, to give her the best 
chance of rescue from evil her sad 
‘destiny had ever afforded her. She 
was sent to areformatory. It must 
to some extent have been an ad- 
vantage to her, as she there learned 
to read, though imperfectly enough. . 
It does not seem, however, as if 
any effective moral influence had 
been brought to bear upon her, for 
it is certain that she came out 
from that quasi prison after a not. 
very long detention, with her ideas 
of right and wrong as entirely dis- 
torted as they had always been. 
She was sent by the managers of 
the institution to a farmhouse to 
act as “general servant” (slavey, 
she would have termed it) to the 
farmer's wife. Her tenure of 
this respectable employment came 
quickly to an abrupt conclusion. 
She had been sent out one fine da 
into the fields, and being stru 
with surprise and enthusiasm at the 
sight of wild flowers actually grow- 
ing, so unlike the faded nosegays 
she had seen in the London streets, 
she remained there gathering then: 
long past the ‘time when she had 
been ordered by her mistress to 
return. It was probably the first 
innocent employment on which she 
had ever voluntarily been 

and the farmer’s wife punished her 
for it by instant dismissal, No. 
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12 was sent back alone into the 
London streets with the very few 
shillings in her pocket which con- 
stituted the wages she had earned. 
With these she proudly engaged a 
room for herself, child as she still 
was; and haying made a passing 
intance with a woman who 
lived opposite, she inquired of her 
whether she knew of any situa- 
tion vacant for a “slavey.” After 
various tentative experiences she 
drifted into a house of very bad 
charecter. Happily a stand-up 
fight with one of the inmates 
caused her to be ignominiously 
east out of it, and from thence she 
went to serve in a public-house. 
That was the end of all dim 
efforts at honest living. She was 
by that time about sixteen years of 
age, and she very speedily took the 
last fatal step in ruin and degrada- 
ion, not even prompted thereto 
by any personal affection. No one 
tried to protect or save her; no 
one told her that there were sin and 
misery in a shameless life on the 
streets, and to that she passed 
hardly knowing what she did. In 
that terrible existence she re- 
mained. It Was varied only by 
perpetual imprisonments,— some- 
times for assault—she had a fierce 
temper, which she never dreamt of 
controlling ; very often for theft ; 
occasionally for breaking the plate- 
glass window of a gin-palace. So 


sho went on from one condition 


of wretchedness to another, tossed 
like a hapless piece of driftwood 
on the waves of this troublesome 
world ;—beaten, bruised in body and 


mind ; ill-treated, knocked down by. 


drunken men ;—dragged, resisting 
and half-intoxicated, to prison by 
the police, feeling that every one 
with whom she came in contact 
was her enemy ; suffering continual 
pain and privation, from which she 
knew no way of escape, save by 
that which better-instructed persons 
held: to be error and wickedness. 
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Worn with the struggle against her 
bitter fate, at length she found her- 
self flung inside the walls of our 
prison. It certainly seemed as if 
hers was as desperate a case for 
the possibility of moral improve- 
ment as had ever come under the 
notice of chaplain or yisitor, yet 
they could not feel that it was by 
any means hopeless. _ It was so 
evident that after she left the re- 
formatory this poor woman never 
had the ghort of a chance, in all 
her trampled-down existence, of 
rising to higher and purer hopes 
than those involved in the passion 
of the moment, or of learning any 
other distinction between right and 
wrong than that which brought 
greater or less misery to herself. 
The extraordi change which 
took place in her demeanour and 
conduct when she realised that she 
was indeed no longer to be left 
friendless and unpitied, justified 
the hopes which were soon enter- 
tained that she would do well in 
the new position of honest and 
honourable living which was pre- 
pared for her acceptance on her 
discharge from jail. It remains to 
be seen whether these hopes will 
be realised in the future. 

We cannot close with so sad a 
history, and must be allowed to 
relieve the gicom of our preceding 
pages by a brief account of one of 
the strangest, as well as the most 
comical, little personages who ever 
came under the grave, quiet au- 
thority of the prison warders, and 
whose case was, above all others, 
difficult to deal with, so far as the 
moral law was concerned. She 
was a diminutive elderly woman, 
with a countenance full of vivacity 
and cleverness, and the keenest 
of black eyes, which sparkled with 
malicicus amusement whenever she 
succeeded in perplexing the officers 
by some odd proceeding. She had 
a certain air of refinement piercing 
through even the coarse convict 
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garb, and was undoubtedly a per- 
son of considerable education. She 
was always extremely cheerful, 
and talked volubly and freely with 
the prison visitor, who alone was 
allowéd to converse privately with 
her. It was plain that she had 
known society of a very different 
grade from most of her fellow- 
prisoners, and it might even have 
been inferred from her manner 
that she had been in some capacity 
at Court, or at least had managed 
to become acquainted with the tra- 
ditions of that exclusive sphere, 
for she would insist, most inappro- 
priately, on treating her visitor to 
royal horiours Never did she 
approach that individual without 
making three profound curtsies 
at different stages of the advance, 
and invariably retired backward 
from the august presence, with the 
same elaborate ceremony. Appar- 
ently she had travelled much ; and 
on one accasion when she was get- 
ting the worst of an ethical argu- 
ment with her visitor, and she was 
desirous of changing the subject of 
conversation, she burst intu a tor- 
rent of French on a totally differ- 
ent theme, and spoke it faultlessly 
with an admirable Parisian accent. 

Who she was, whence she came, 
and whither she went, when, re- 
fusing all help in the most inde- 
pendent manner, she disappeared 
outside the prison gates on her 
discharge, could never be elicited 
from her by any means whatever. 
She was, however, open as the 
day respecting the offence which 
had brought her within the grasp 
of the law. She described it 
minutely — first emphasising the 
fact that she considered it a most 
proper and virtuous proceeding. 
She had broken into a house, she 
said, when the family were at 
church, and had taken therefrom 
some valuable property, with which 
she was comfortably departing 
when, unfortunately, a contemp- 


tible spy had not only watched 
her clever proceedings, but was 
actually base enough to give in- 
formation to the police. The cool 
self-satisfaction with which she 
related this daring theft is quite 
indescribable. 

As it was the duty of the prison 
visitor to try and bring her to a 
better mind, some allusion was 
naturally made to the Eighth 
Commandment; upon which she 
said, with a slightly supercilious 
smile, that she was perfectly cog- 
nisant of that injudicious enact- 
ment, and entirely disapproved of 
it. It was, she affirmed, illogical, 
improper, unjust, and no sensible 
person would pay the smallest at- 
tention to it. She then proceeded 
to prove the moral obligation she 
had been under to commit this 
burglary. Her mode of reasoning 
showed that she must have been 
consorting with Socialists and 
Communists, probably in France 
as well as in England. 

“The matter is perfectly simple,” 
she said; “those people whose 
house I entered—through the 
window—and from whom I took 
(stealing is a very vulgar word) 
some trumpery articles, were ex- 
tremely wealthy ; they had every- 
thing they could desire in the 
world, and more a great deal than 
they required, while I had nothing 
—not even on that particular day 
the means of providing myself with 
comfortable meals; it was per- 
fectly. right'and proper, therefore, 
that I should avail myself of their 
superfluity. Why should they 
have more than they needed 
and I nothing? It would have 
been: more suitable, indeed, if I 
could have remained long enough 
to make a just division of the 
whole property between myself 
and them; my only blunder was 
in not being a little more sharp 
and careful, so as to evade those 
infamous policemen, who will oc- 
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oupy themselves _pertinaciously 
with the affairs of other people.” 
When the old woman arrived at 
this point in her discourse, an at- 
tempt was made by her listener to 
take a somewhat different view of 
the transaction, but it was only 
received by her with a patronising 
smile and a wave of the hand, with 
which she dismissed the argument. 
“Yes,” she said, “I perceive that 
these are your principles, and no 
doubt they are shared by a few per- 
sons who hold to the old traditions ; 
but I have been assured by those 
who have the interests of the people 
really at heart, that they are obso- 
lete, quite obsolete ; there is a good 
time coming when there will be a 
very different distribution of pro- 
perty,”—then she nodded her head 
significantly, and hinted that so 
well-informed a person as the visi- 
tor must doubtless be quite aware 
of the probable unpleasant destina- 
tion of the rich in a future state. 
This provoking old personage 
was certainly a most peculiar 
— of « prisoner. She took 
the pains and penalties of her 
position, even the uninviting diet 
which is usually much deplored, in 
the most airy and cheerful manner 
imaginable. She effectually baffled 
any attempt at the improvement 
of her mind and morals.. Some 
steps were taken at the time of 
her release to give her facilities 
for gaining an honest living, but 
there was not much reason to hope 
that she would really avail herself 
of them. It was evident that she 
intended to continue her system of 
profiting by other people’s super- 
fluities; and as she was far ad- 
vanced in life, it seemed probable 
that she would end her days during 
some long term of penal servitude. 
We need scarcely say that the 
few instances we have now given, 
do not represent the gravest per- 
plexities with which the appointed 
visitor to a prison has to contend. 
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There are others much more seri- 
ous, as well as more sorrowful. on 
which we have not yet touched ; 
but whatever may be the difficul- 
ties of the work, we must repeat 
our conviction that the employ- 
ment of efficient voluntary workers 
is the only means whereby our 
prisons could,—in addition to their 
present use as mere places of 
punishment,—become also active 
agencies for the amelioration of 
the criminal classes. The police- 
court missions and prisoners’ aid 
societies, which are established in 


most large towns, deserve all credit _ 


for the amount of good work they 
succeed in accomplishing ; but they 
can only reach the criminal after 
his release, when the first breath 
of recovered freedom acts like a 


sort of intoxication on his senses, 


and renders him too often imper- 
vious to all but the wild desire to 
rush away into the old lawless life 
with the boon companions who are 
generally waiting at the prison 
gate to welcome him back .to the'r 
ranks. These agencies meet him 
at a great disadvantage ; but it is 
very different when he is under 
the sobering influence of a long 
imprisonment, when the advice 
and instruction given to him are 
matured by reflection in the soli- 
tude of his cell, and when definite 


‘arrangements can be made before- 


hand for starting him on a better 


-way of life immediately on his dis- 


charge. We have been. the more 
anxious to ventilate this question 
of prison improvement because 
there seems reason to hope, as we 
have said, that the necessity for 
an organisation of free volunteer 
workers is making itself felt ut 
headquarters, and that the dread 
naturally existing in the minds of 
the jail authorities respecting so 

t an innovation of established 
rule, may gradually be overcome by 
a clearer comprehension of the great 
interests involved in the question. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE “ BLUE-BELIA.” 


* T have seen the ocean 
Advautage on the Mado ofthe shore,” 


“T pox’ believe a woard of it,” 
said Lord Kippendale, standing 
with the open telegram in his 
hand. “Drowned? Eh? What's 
drowned? Who's drowned? I’ve 
heard of men drowning; but as for 
drowned mines, it altogether beats 
me. Eh? What’s it all aboot ?” 

“Papa,” said Lady Baby, who, 

curiously enough, felt more re- 
lieved than aghast, “I think it 
means that the sea has somehow 
or other got into the mines.” 
' Which is as rauch as to say 
that the mines are swamped,” said 
Nicky, who on the whole was the 
most practical member of the 
family. 

“Swamped? Nonsense! Why 
can’t they get the water out again 
by the way it came in?” 

“T don’t know,” said Nicky, 
—“ perhaps they can; but this 
telegram looks ugly. Oaptain 
John wouldn’t telegraph without 
reason.” 

“No, I suppose he wouldn’t,— 
not that telegraphing at all is much 
good. - Surely Oaptain John can 
manage the pumping out, or what- 
ever it is, without me.” 

“ But,” said Nicky, “there may 
be the whole sea to pump out, in 
which case——” 

“In which case,” said Lord 
Kippendale, testily, “I certainly 
“— not be of more use than 

e. ”» 

No one quite grasped what really 
would be the consequence of the 
case suggested by Nicky. They 
were all rather stunned and stu- 
potas, and on the whole more 





wildered than panic-stricken. 


Gullyscoombe and the Gullys- 
coombe mines had always been 
such a distaut thing to their minds, 
that it was impossible iu one ino- 
ment to realise the full weight of 
what had oo or even thor- 
oughly to understand it. With 
the exception of Lord Kippendale, 
they none of them had so much as 
seen closely a mine of any sort ; 
and if Agnes or Lady Baby had 
been asked off-hand for their defi- 
nition of the article, they probably 
would have described it in a general 
sort of way as a hole in the ground 
which occasionally cdlla' and 
occasionally exploded, and where 
anfortunate miners sometimes got 
suffocated and sometimes got their 
necks broken. Also they under- 
stood that mining as an occupa- 
tion was dirty and untidy work, 
but exceedingly lucrative to the 
people on whose estates these un- 
tidy holes were situated. To both 
Agnes and Lady Baby it appeared 
a comparatively simple matter to 
get the water out of the hole by 
the way it had gone in. 

“ And they seem to expect an 
answer,” said Lord Kippendale, 
taking up the telegram again; 
“they ask what they are to do, 
as if I could tell them! I have 
never known Oaptain John to be 
so helpless before,—holloa!” and 
he stopped short suddenly, and 
stared at the ; “the tele- 
gram isn’t from tain John at 
all, it’s from one of the foremen. 


What’s the meaning of this?” 

What indeed could be the mean- 
ing of it? they all asked them- 
selves, with = ae 


inct increase of 
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alarm. This was the first question 
to be settled, and now that it was 
suggested, Lord Kippendale was 
on thorns already to have it an- 
swered. An inquiry was wired to 
Gullyscoombe, but it was not till 
towards the end of dinner that 
the butler brought in another 
orange envelope on a salver. 

During the whole afternoon 
Lord Kippendale had shown him- 
self loudly confident and sanguine, 
but his hand was shaking a little 
as he cut the envelope. . They all 
watched him inteutly as he read, 
but he had scarcely glanced at the 

per when he rose to his fect and 
ooked about him with a shocked 
and perplexed air. The others 
rose instinctively, and asked, 
‘What is it? Is it from Cap- 
tain John?” 

“No,” said the Earl, “it is uot 
from Captain John. Captaiv John 
is killed—drowned in the ine.” 
He dropped the telegram and sank 
back in his chair, and then they 
all stood for a moment and looked 
helplessly into each other’s faces. 

For now the panic had seized 
them, vow ouly they began to re- 
alise what had occurred. Captain 
Jobn’s death was something far 
more distinct and palpable than 
the swamping of all the mives in 
Ohristendom. ‘This brought the 
blow home as nothing else could 
have done, and it was froin this 
moment only that the catastrophe 
began to be recognised as such. 

in John’s death had sup- 
plied the standard by which to 
measure it. 


No oue seemed inclined to finish” 


dinner, and presently they were 
all in the drawing-room, a little 


‘pale, a little agitated, some of them 


subdued and others excited, giving 
out opinions, waking suggestions, 
surmising, commenting, and throw- 
ing out questions, as people do in 
these moments of bewilderment, 


without stopping to wait for the 
answers. 

“It is quite evident that they 
have all lost their heads without 
Oaptain John,” said Lord Kippen- 
dale, desperately pacing the room. 
“T am not a mining engineer, but 
I shall have to send one down, I 
suppose. Something will have to 
be done, and I shall have to see 
Reid” (Reid was Lord Kippendale’s 
man of business). ‘‘ Good heavens ! 
there will be no end of a bother. 
Craigtoun, see that a groom is 
inounted inmmediately—there will - 
he half-a-dozen telegrams to send 
off; and look here, some of you 
girls come and help me,” and 
seizing on a lighted bedroom 
candle, Lord Kippendale dashed 
off to his writing-room, and be- 
came almost happy in inditing 
telegraphic messages, for telegraph- 
ing was ever to him a congenial 
occupation. 

There was nothing like con- 
nected conversation or social inter- 
course that evening; the butler 
was discussing matters with the 
upper-footman in the servants’ 
hall, and had forgotten to have 
the lamps taken to the writing- 
room. Lord Kippendale sat scrib- 
bling by the light of one candle ; 
and by the light of another candle, 
Lady Baby, kneeling before an 
ottoman which she was using as 
a table, and feeling her brain all 
in a whirl, was sending peremptory 
messages to the Gullyscoombe 
workmen to pump the water from 
the mines. Maud Epperton was 
silently and deftly laying ready 
the telegraph-forms, while her face 
looked quite as grave as that of 
any of the family; and in the 
drawing-room Nicky sat plunged 
in gloom, and Agnes gazed towards 
him as if for comfort, but found 
none. 

Next day Mr Reid came. He 
was a chronidally startled-looking 
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"man, owing to the upward and 
bristly propensities of his reddish 
hair. He looked a great deal more 
startled than usual to-day, and his 
face grew very long as he examined 
the Gullyscoombe telegrams, of 
which there had been several more 
since the previous night. 

. "It looks bad, very bad,” said 
Reid. 

“Then is it your opinion that 
the mines are lost?” asked the 
Earl, who would have preferred 
even an unfavourable verdict ta 
this nerve-trying suspense. 

“My opinion on the subject is 
worth nothing,” explained Reid, 
“These telegrams look bad, but it 
is quite possible that in the first 
shock and flurry the case may be 
taken for worse than it is; be- 
sides, the gale is still blowing, and 
would naturally interfere with all 
attempts at rescue. It does not 
seem quite clear, either, how many 
of the mines are drowned.” 

“No,” said Kippendale; “and 


it would be too preposterous to. 


suppose that they were all three 
swamped together.” 

“But they were all in connec- 
tion,” observed Reid, “were they 
not ?” 

“Yes; so I understood.” 

Mr Reid said nothing, but looked 
‘ oae.degree more startled. 

_*Then what is to-be done? Am 
T really expected to go down there 
myself and ladle out the water?” 

“There will be time enough to 
think of going down when we have 
the engineer’s report ; that is the 
first step. 
these cases differ so widely in cach 
individual instance, and depend so 
entirely upon accidents of the soil, 
that no one but a mining engineer 
can pronounce a verdict. Dut 
there is no cause for prematuro 
despair.” 

“Despair? Oh, you don’t catch 
me at that, The sea may havo 
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locked up the ‘ Blue-bells,’ but it 
can’t have carried away all the 
copper at Gullyscoombe, you know, 
Reid. Though neither you nor I 
are mining engineers, we may be 
pretty sure of that, I suppose, eh ? 
The biggest tide there ever was 
can’t have washed Gullyscoombe 
clean of copper.” 

Mr Reid relaxed into a smile, 
and said something that might 
pass as an agreement; but the 
smile was wavering and the tone 
doubtful, and when he got back 
to his office his hair was standing 
more than usually on end. 

There passed three days of inac- 
tion and waiting. Lord Kippen- 
dale fretted and fumed, and wished 
ten times a-day that he had gone 
to Gullyscoombe himself. The first 
brunt of the shock was over by 
this time, and the rest of the 
family had settled down into com- 
parative calm ; for they were now 
at that treacherously peaceful stage 
when the edge of a disagreeable 
surprise is passed, and when ulti- 
mate consequences are not yet fore- 
seen. As yet these consequences 
were mere visions of air; there 
was nothing that could be taken 
hold of and felt as a palpable re- 
sult of the catastropae. The mines 
at Gullyscoombe were drowned, per- 
haps even irretrievably drowned, 
but dinner was served just as punc- 
tually at Kippendale; the cream 
was just as thick, and the toast 
as well buttered at breakfast as it 
had ever becn. Of course there 
wert qualms and questionings ; but 
they were put aside as being pos- 
sibly uselessly self-tormenting. 

At last came Mr Grey, the en- 
gineer, with his report. It wus 


brief to cruclty; the mines were 
lost. 

* All?” asked Lord Kippendale, 
standing stil] and staring hard into 
the face of Mr Grey. This engi- 
neer was a man who hiad inciden- 
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tally Leen employed on sinall jobs 
at Gullyscnombe, and Lord Kippen- 
dale had on this occasion walked 
to the station to meet him. He 
was a middle-aged, sensible indi- 
vidual, without the shadow of a 
characteristic about him, except 
just that he was middle-aged and 
sensible. “All? Do you mean 
that all are lost—all three?” 

“That is what I mean. Your 
lordship is aware that the three 
Blue-bell mines were all connected 
underground ; the drowning of the 
one necessarily entails the drown- 
ing of the others.” 

Lord Kippendale walked on for 
a few steps, looking like 1 man who 
has received a blow on the head, 

“How was it?” he said at last, 
slowly. “How did they manage 


_ to get drowned at all?” 


“The old story — incautious 
blasting.” 

“But Captain John was the 
most cautious Christian alive.” 

“Yes; but he is a Choughshire 
man, and every Choughshire man 
with a pick in his hand and a good 
lode before his eyes is a match for 
the devil in the matter of reckless 

. Its a fever with them; 
it lies in the blood. I have known 
of a hundred cases in poiut. The 
men tell me that the face of the 
roof was stuck thick with the rich- 
est copper they had ever cut, and 
they were a good way from the 
water yet. Of course the temp- 
tation was great. It was hard to 
leave it untouched ; a little more, 
and then only a little wnoro—that 
is the way they put it. Oaptain 
John had more than once declared 
that it was the last blast he would 
allow. Unluckily, he allowed just 
one too many.” 

“Is there any life lost besides 
his?” asked Lord Kippendale, with 
a shudder. 

“No; and he need not have lost 
his, if it had not been for his mad 


\ 
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atteinpts to save the mine. This 
is how it was, Lord Kippendale ;” 
and Mr Grey, standing still, drew 
two lines on the gravel with his 
stick. “Your lordship is aware 
that the passages under the sea 
had been worked already to a dis- 
tance of from three to four hundred 
feet below high-water mark. Let 
us call this first line high-water 
mark, and let the next stand for 
low-water mark. The spot where 
this fatal blast took place lay a 
little distance—only some dozen 
yards—above low-water mark, The 
tide was out at the time, but was 
just beginning to rise. When, 
therefore, it became evident that 
the blast had been overcharged, 
and that the roof of the mine was 
picrced, the water, not having yet 
risen to this spot, did not burst in 
immediately in a volume, but be- 
gan by sending showers from the 
advancing waves, which ran very 
high then, for you must remember 
that this was on Wednesday after- 
noon, when the gale was pretty 
nearly at its highest. The rent 
in the roof was a comparatively 
smal] one, and it appears that 
Captain John entertained somé 
hopes of blocking the aperture 
before the tide came in. At the 
moment of the first alarm he was 
at the shaft-head. The cages came 
up full of men; they had given up 
hope at once, and made for the 

in a panic. They tell me 
ho waited quite quietly till the 
last man had disembarked, and © 
then got into the empty cage and 
gave the down-signal. They would 
have refused if they dared, but 
they had always been mortally 
afraid of him; so the cage was 
lowered. At the last moment, 
after it was in motion, three or 
four of the most reckless jumped 
in after him. Twenty minutes 
later the up-signal was given, and 
the cage came up with all but the 
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Captain: They were dripping wet, 
and they said that the Captain 
had refused to follow them. The 
cage was lowered but there 
was no signal, and it came up 
empty. It was only next day that 
the body was recovered.” 

Lord Kippendale was angrily 
switching off the heads of dande- 
lions, and angrily blink.ng his eye- 
lids. “I—I never thought the 
old fellow was such a fool,” he 
angrily .bserved. “Why, it’s just 
about suicide.” 

‘ Foolhardy, unquestionably, but 
his madness was not without a 
touch of method. It is even ima- 
ginable that under normal circum- 
stances his rash attempt might 
have succeeded. But it is not 
more than half-a-dozen times in a 
century that the wind blows as it 
did on Wednesday ; consequently, 
the rush and the force of the water 
were such, that long before any- 
thing efficient could be done the 
sea must have dashed over the 
aperture and torn it wide. The 
crust: of rock, even where not 
broken, was naturally weakened ; 
yards and yards of the roof must 
have come down. . It is impossible 
to say how many, but it is quite 
certain that the damage extends to 
far below low-water mark.” 

“Which means?” asked Lord 
Kippendale, staring blankly at the 
two lines on the gravel. 

“‘ Which means simply that every 
shilling t in attempting to save 
the ‘Blue-bells’ would be just as ad- 
vantageously laid out if made up 
into paper parcels and dropped into 
the sea. The miners have recog- 
nised this fact, and the conse- 
quence is that there are nothing 
but long faces about, It is really 
rather appalling to- contemplate 
how many men have been thrown 
out of work by that blast.” 

Lord Kippendale looked away 
with a groan. He had almost 
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forgotten that, though he was the 
chief sufferer, he was not the 
only one. Then, pulling himself 
together, he began to ask 
modic questions—questions which 
had been asked already, and 
answered too, but which the en- 
gineer answered again with pro- 
fessional patience and professional 
directness. When the engine was 
mentioned, the professional man 
smiled a little. 

“T stopped the engine. It had 
been working at high pressure for 
forty-eight hours, and the water had 
not fallen by the eighth of an inch.” 

* And yet the copper is there!” 
cried Lord Kippendale, frantically ; 
“tons and tons of it. Copper doesn’t 
melt like sugar, I suppose ?” 

' “Yes, it is there,” replied the 
engineer, deferentially but drily ; 
“tons and tons of it, as your 
lordship says; but you will never 
bring another ounce of it to 
I have my detailed report by me, 
if you wish tc have it submitted 
to you,”—Lord Kippendale made 
a gesture of agonised deprecation ; 
—‘‘ but, in point of fact, the mat- 
ter resolves itself into the four 
words that I began with: the 
mines are lost.”; 

Again Lord Kippendale walked 
on unsteadily. 

“Then,” he began, i 
with unwonted slowness, “what 
is the next thing?” 

“The next thing, in my opinion, 
is to survey the rest of the estate 
for whatever mineral may be be- 
neath its surface. There seems 
to be a very general belief at 
Gullyscoombe that a second vein 
of copper does exist, and that it 
is workable ; but my time was so 
short, and my investigation so 
hurried, that I failed to gather 
any accurate information on the 
subject,” 

. Well, there is Swan’s copper, 
of course,” .aid Lord Kippendale, 
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speaking still like a man half- 
dazed. 


“Christopher Swan?” 
“Yes. How do you happen 


to know his name? He has been 
dead these thirty and odd years.” 

‘I heard his name at Gullys- 
coombe. When I explained to 
them that the ‘Blue-bells’ were 
quite as dead as their poor old 
captain, they said just what your 
lordship has said—‘ Well, there’s 
always Swan’s copper.’ And then 
I inquired what was meant, and 
they told me.” 

“I thought there would be a 
way out of it somewhere,” said 
Lord Kippendale, beginning to 
pluck up a little of his spirit. 
“We'll transplant the machinery, 
and open the new vein, and call 
it Wheal Swan ; upon my word, we 
will. Yes, that’s the very name— 
Wheal Swan. Capital idea that! 
eh?” and Lord Kippendale, very 
much tickled at his own inspira- 
tion, indulged in a genuine laugh ; 
and thére is no saying whether, 
in that hopeful moment, he did 
not prophetically see the pickaxes 
gleam, and prophetically hear the 
buckets swing in that newly chris- 
tened Wheal Swan of the future. 


Mr Grey did not seem nearly 
as much tickled by Lord Kippen- 
dale’s idea as was Lord Kippen- 
dale himself. vee 

“Does your lordship not think,” 
he observed respectfully, “that 
before we make up our minds 
about cooking our hare, we had 
better first catch it?” 

“Bless me! that can’t be very 
hard surely; every one seems 
pretty certain that Swan’s copper 
is there.” 

“Yes; but every one seems 
equally uncertain as to where it 
should be looked for. As I told 
your lordship, I have hitherto 
failed to ascertain anything be- 
yond——” 

“Yes, yes, so you told me; but 
that’s no reason why you should 
go on failing. If the thing has 
ever been there, it’s there still, 
unless the pixies have wished it 
away. It can only be a matter 
of time and money. [I shall go 
down by to-night’s mail. I have 
had enough of sitting here with 
my hands tied, and getting infor- 
mation in spoonfuls,” 

And accordingly, that same 
evening Lord Kippendale started 
for Gullyscoombe. 


CHAPTER XIX.—MAUD MAKES HERSELF USEFUL. 


The whole party came to the 
doorsteps to see Lord Kippendale 
off, gazed rather sadly after the 
departing carriage, and retreated 
rather silently from the door when 
it had disappeared. As Maud Ep- 
perton was in the act of turning, 
she perceived that Lord Germaine 


-was hovering about undecidedly, 


while his eyes, wistful and inter- 
rogative, were fixed upon her 
face. 


“Have you any books to ar- 
range in the library?” he diffident- 
ly inquired. “Or don’t you think 


that the flowers in the dining-room 


want changing?” 
“T—I don’t think so ; I am not 


quite sure,” said Maud, a little . 


incoherently. “I have to see 
about something in my room first,” 
and without looking into his face 
she turned and mounted the stairs. 
She mounted slowly until she was 
out of sight ; but once in the long 
passage above she broke into a run, 
and with one panic-stricken look 
across her shoulder, flew swiftly 
along till she reached her own 
door, which having entered, she 
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hastily vlosed and locked, almost 
as though she feared that Gor- 
inaine would follow even here. 

“Tt must not be—it must not 
be,” she panted, sinking on to a 
chair. “It cannot be now; I 
must wait.” 

This was not the first time that 
Maud had flown thus to the privacy 
of her room. For the last few 
days she had been continually on 
the strain, and it had taken all 
her ingenuity to avoid those tée-a- 
tétes with Germaine which former- 
ly she had been equally ingenious 
in contriving. For, the first ex- 
citement of the catastrophe having 
subsided, it had become patent to 
Maud that Gernaine, in the guile- 
Jessness of his twenty-three-year- 
old heart, fully intended to take 
up the thread of their last dis- 
course exactly where it had been 
dropped. The idea that their re- 
lations to each other were to be 
in any way changed by reason of 
the catastrophe, appeared not to 
have dawned in his mind. But it 
had dawned long since in the mind 
of Maud. Of all the people at 
present dwelling under the roof of 
Kippendale, Maud was the one to 
whom the news of the drowned 
mines had brought the greatest dis- 
may, and who most accurately and 
painfully appreciated the calamity 
and its possible consequences. Ger- 
maine, Lady Baby, even the elder 
members of the family, with their 
large-minded and light-hearted ig- 
noranco of everything in the nature 
of business matters, were spared 
much mental torture; but Maud 
was not light-hearted, she was 
cool-headed and clear-sighted, and 
even before the advent of the 
engineer with his report, the plain 
word ruin had commended itself 
to_her most careful consideration. 

Now it does not necessarily im- 
ply that a woman is absolutely 
heartless and entirely worldly, be- 
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enuse she very distinctly sees how 
foolish it would be for a penniless 
girl to pledge her faith to a ruined 
man; it only implies that she is 
very sensible. And in this way 
Maud was sensible. Until some 
light fell on the future of Germaine, 
she felt. that it would be madness 
to listen to his addresses. This 
state of uncertainty could not last 
long, and absolutely her only course 
now was to adopt the tactics of 
ovasion. But it was a harassing 
course, and soon, to her horror, she 
perceived that it was telling upon 
her complexion. For it brought 
strained attention and sad brood- 
ings and conflicting emotions\in its 
train, generally ending in a bad 
headache, or in an ever-recurring 
nightmare in which she saw her- 
self as a pauper peeress, darning 
the silk stockings of half-a-dozen 
pauper children with useless titles 
tacked on to their names. Unless 
this sort of thing was cut short very 
soon, Maud know quite well that 
the last gloss of her youth would 
be gone. The only solution of the 
difficulty appeared to lie in flight ; 
there could be no doubt that a 
temporary withdrawal from the 
scene would relieve the worst of 
the tension. But here two diffi- 
culties presented themselves. In 
the first place, Maud did not know 
how to effect a flight without ap- 
pearing to abandon her friends in 
their trouble; indeed, one faint 
suggestion as to departure dropped 
by her had been so vehemently 
protested against that she was 
silenced. And in the second place, 
—ah yes! it was this second place 
that after all was the rub,—in the 
second place, where, in the name 
of all that is homeless and penni~ 
less in this wide world, where was 
Maud to fly to? 

Sitting in her room to-night, she 
passed the entire string of her 
acquaintances in review; but at 
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each member of the imagi 

procession as it marched past she 
despondently shook her head. It 
was the worst possible moment for 
offering visits in any quarter. At 
this stage of the season country- 
houses were empty, and town- 
houses were packed to their last 
available inch. No; rack her brain 
as she liked, Maud could think of 
no roof under which she wight 
propose to lay her head. There 
was always Brackton, of course, 
but that meant  despair—despair 
and an unpaid rent next quarter. 
But problems of this sort are 
occasionally solyed overnight. 

Soon after luncheon next day 
Lady Euphrosyne was aunounced. 
She had come over to pay a visit, 
half of condolence and half of in- 
quiry. Reports of the family mis- 
fortune had, of course, reached her, 
but they were hazy and contradic- 
tory, and Lady Euphrosyne could 
not rest until she had learnt the 
truth. There was also a second 
point on which her soul was plung- 
ed in perplexing doubt, a doubt 
composed of hopes and fears, and 
the combination of this . general 
incertitude turned her normal 
composure into tremulous agita- 
lion. 

Lady Baby and Maud were both 
in the drawing-room. At the sound 
of the visitor’s uname, Lady Bahy’s 
face grew rather white, but she ad- 
vanced with resolution to do her 
duty as hostess. 

* T am so sorry Lo hear that your 
father is gone,” said Lady Euphro- 
syue, retaining the small liwp 
hand rather Jonger thau was her 
wont, while her faint eyes gazed 
almost eagerly into the girl’s face. 


. “ I suppose he had to go about this 


wretched mine business; I hope, 
I really hope that matters may not 
be so had as they appear.” This 
was expressed with an approach to 
fervour so obviously genuine that 


both Maud and Lady Baby gazed 
in surprise. “Of course, I could 
not keep away when I heard such 
bad uews,” went on Lady Euphro- 
syne, stili scrutinising the face le- 
fore her; “I made a point of driv- 
ing over, even though half my 
correspondence has been left un- 
auswered. I felt far too anxious 
to sit at my writing-table. And 
then as to Peter; I am devoured 
by anxiety about Peter—I cannot 
imagine what has taken him from 
home so suddenly; but no doubt 
you can enlighten me?” 

“Is Sir Peter not at Noles. 
worth?” The question was put by 
Maud. Lady Baby said nothing, 
but her great blue eyes were de- 
vouring Lady Euphrosyne’s face, 

“ No, he is not,” said Lady Eu- 
phrosyne ; “he went off in the most 
inexplicable way—to London, it 
appears. It must have been some- 
thing pressing, hut of course Frances 
knows all about it. Ah!” with 
an apparent inspiration, “ perhaps 
he has gone on special service? 
You have given him some com- 
mission in London~ Has he not 
perchance been intrusted with the 
choice of an artistic bonnet ?” 

Lady Euphrosyne did not often 
make jokes, and those that she did 
unake were rarely successful. 

“T have given him no com- 
mission,” said Lady Baby; “ J-——" 

“No? But what account does 





he give of himself in his let- 


ters ?” 

For one minute longer Lady 
Baby continued to stare rather 
wildly into her visitor’s face, then 
abruptly tearing herself away, she 
turned unceremoniously and burst 
from the roo. 

Lady Euphrosyne looked after 
her in such agitation that she 
dropped her card-case. As she 
turned to pick it up, Maud Ep- 
perton held it towards her. 

“Dear Miss Epperton,” began 
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Lady Euphrosyue, in a still un- 
steady voice, for her nerves wore 
very far from having regained their 
balance, “can you explain? What 
is it allabout? What does it mean? 
This conduct is so exceedingly 
strange, so entirely contrary to all 
custom.” 

“T am as ignorant as yourself,” 
said Maud, thoughtfully drawing 
her black brows together. Im- 
mersed as she had been in her own 
personal dilemina, Maud had never 
thought of puzzling herself over 
Sir Peter’s prolonged absence, but 
at Lady Euphrosyno’s question her 
curiosity was stirred. 

“ What?” cried Lady Euphro- 
syne—“ living in the same house 
with her? Do you know nothing ? 
Has there heen no explanation %” 

“ Of what?” 

“Why, of Peter's departure. 
Has there been any—any little 
difference between them, do you 
think ?” 

_ “Not that I know of; and I 
don’t think the rest of the family 
know any wore than 1 do.” 

“And yet it is quite clear 
that something is wrong between 
them.” 

“Yes, it is. quite clear that 
something is wrong,” acquiesced 
Maud, 

“TI wonder that her father has 


“not moved in the matter—it is a 


weck now sinee Peter’s departure ; 
ah, but, to be sure, what a week!” 
cried Lady Euphrosyne, answering 
herself—“it must indeed have been 
terrible! ‘You were in the thick 
of it, of course, Miss Epperton—you 
must know all about it ; tell me— 
it is only natural that I should be 
concerned, you know—tell me what 
is the extent of the misfortune ? 
Will they be—will they be—ab- 
solutely ruined ?” 

“‘T trust not,” said Maud, quick- 


‘ly; “but I fear, I fear very much, 


that they will be seriously im- 








poverished,—at any rate for a 
time.” : 

“That is bad enough, quite’ bad 
enough !” cried Lady Euphrosyne, 
nervously fingering her parasol. 
Maud was watching her curiously. 
“Excuse me, Lady Euphrosyne,” 

‘she said, after a moment, “ but, 
after all, it cannot affect Sir Peter 
very much.” 

“Not ~affect him %” repeated 
Lady Euphrosyne, thrown off her 
guard. ‘Oh, you don’t know 
Peter. Why, a misfortune of this 
sort is the very thing to bring him 
back to her feet,—supposing that 
they are at this moment estranged, 
as I have every reason for trust— 
for believing,” she finished. 

Maud said nothing, but gazed 
with an expressionless face at the 
carpet. Lady Euphrosyne. took 
instant fright, and began to ask 
herself what she had said, and 
whether she had better unsay it, 
or say it a little more distinctly. 
For a minute she stood quite help-° 
less before Maud. It was wonder- 
ful how very small the great woman 
of society became in face of even 
this trifling emergency. Her 
studies of life had been all in 
one direction ; she knew the right 
way of entering and leaving a 
drawing-room; she could have 
sent in a roomful of mixed guests 
to dinner without giving even the 
most susceptible among them cause 
for feeling himself slighted; but as 
to deciding a question like the pre- 
sent, she was as helpless as the 
most- inexperienced bride whom 
she had ever assisted through 
the ordeal of her first dinner- 


rty. 

“Don’t you see,” she tremulous- 
ly resumed, having come to a sort 
of wavering conclusion that she 
had gone too far to retreat, and 
speaking therefore, in a tone of 
ostentatious frankness—‘‘don’t you 
see, I never could bring myself 
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to approvo of this engagement. I 
am convinced that this m 

would be Peter’s undoing. Peter, 
though he is young in year, has 


quite the ways and the ideas of an. 


older man; and just look at this 
child with her sixtoon years—or is 
it seventeen? And her wilfulness 
and her whims! How could she 
possibly make him happy? Don’t 
you see what I mean? You aro 
so sensible, dear Miss Epperton. 
I am quite suro you see what I 
mean.” 

And Maud saw what she meant ; 
in fact it was not difficult to seo. 
Lady we pet scheme of 
keeping Mir Peter unmarried was 
an open secret to the world. And 
by this stago of the conversation 
Miss Epperton saw through and 
through the experienced woman 
of society opposite her, just as 
though she had been a figure cut 
in clear glass. For a moment her 
beautiful upper lip curled, as it 
were in faint contempt; this now 
suavity of Lady Euphrosyne’s tono 
had in it something almost sicken- 
ing; the eager glimmer in the pale- 
blue eyes seemed to Maud moro 
repulsive than the most steely 
glance that had ever fallen from 
them to confuso and confound the 
most luckless blunderer in the 
mysteries of ctiquette. But why? 
Wherefore? Maud asked herself 
rapidly, even as she mentally ro- 
coiled, whence was this sugar- 
sweetness taken? From what was 
this glimmer struck? Obviously 
something was to be gained; was 
it her help? Oould it be in the 
character of an instrument that 
Lady rae en ta was wooing hor 
thus condescendingly ! An indig- 
nant answer trembled on Maud’s 
lips ; it was all but spoken, when 
suddenly, as in a flash, sho saw her 
chance. In the pale-blue eyes 


before her she read the answer to 
the problem of last night. 


“cs Keep 


.Lady Baby. 
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friends with Lady Euphrosyne,” 


her common-sense said within her 
—“keep friends with Lady Euph- 
rosyne ; go the longth, if necessary, 
of letting her believe that cho has 
found her instrument. Make your- 
self, or allow her to fancy that you 
are making yoursclf useful—either 
will do, and here is the roof you want 
for your head. Keep your wits 
together. Of what good will it be 
to any one—of what good even to 
your friend Lady Baby—if you 
flare up in a fine flash of virtue, 
and stamp your foot at Sir Peter's 
step-mother?” All this passcd 
through Maud’s mind very quick- 
ly, and instead of the indignant 
words which had trembled on her 
lips, she made some answer evasive 
enough to soothe .her own con- 
science, yet encouraging enough to 
induco Lady Euphrosyne to pro- 
ceed, And Lady Euphrosyno did 
proceed, as Mau ae g rightly sur- 
mised. What the elder lady chiefly 
yearned for at this critical juncture 
was a confidante on whom to lean, 
Though her acquaintanco with the. 
girl was but superficial, yet it had 
existed for years. And, if report 
spoke true, Mics Epperton’s discre- 
tion and skill were always to be 
counted on. 

* And don’t you see,” went on 
Lady ea as she warmed: 
to this idea—“ don’t you see that, - 
of course, I am very anxious to 
ascertain the state of the case? . 
but it looks so rude to ask point- 
blank—such very bad taste—and 
there is nothing I abominate s0 
much as anything in bad taste; 
cela ne se fuit pas, you know.” 

“Tf you are very anxious about 
it,” said Maud, quietly — “and 
after all, you have a right to 
know—I daresay I could find 
out for you, without asking point- 
blank. I suppose that would be ° 
in good taste; cela se fas, does it 
not ¢” 
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The question was put with that 
air of referring to the decision of 
a final court that Lady Euphro- 
syne loved so dearly. If there 
was a slight twitch at the cor- 
ners of Maud’s mouth, Lady Eu- 
phrosyne did not seo it, and Maud 
knew perfectly well: that she could 
afford the luxury of that twitch. 

“Naturally, of course, there 
would be no objection to that,” 
answered Lady Euphrosyne, still 
with that unwonted eagerness. 
She had quite forgotten to be 
exhausted to-day. It was delight- 
ful.to be met thus half-way in her 
wishes, and she thought she must 
have been very clever to have 
maneuvred so quickly to this 
point. “Ié is very kind of you, 
Miss Epperton,-to undertake it. 
I am sure you will use all your 
tact in—procuring me the infor- 
mation which, as you justly ob- 
serve, I have, of course, the right 
to possess, I have always heard 
that you have a great deal of tact 
for your age.” For a moment 
the tone of serene patronage re- 
appeared ; but Maud, unlike Lady 
Baby, was used to being pa- 
tronised, and she could bear it 
quite well. “And if there. is 
anything decisive to be communi- 
cated, you might send me a little 
note, or come over to sen me, I 
shall always be very glad to seo 
you, Miss Epperton. I don’t think 
I ever saw enough of you in Lon- 
don; I must try and manage to 
see more of you in future, I shall 
make an effort,—the spectacle of 
a young person who has both tact 
and taste, and who respects /es 
convenances, is so very gratifying, 
but, alas! so rare.” 

“You do me too much honour,” 
said Maud, with a smile which 
was perfectly sincere—for was not 
the refuge she coveted growing 
more distinct every moment ? 
Lady Euphrosyne gave an affec- 


tionats squeeze to Maud’s hand. 
She was quite fascinated by the 
girl. That little speech about 
doing too muck honour might 
have come straight from a printed 
treatise on the manners of good 
society. 

“Au revoir,” sho said, as she 
moved to the door; “and if you 
do let me have a little note, Miss 
Epperton, please don’t forget to 
mention what news there is.about 
that dreadful place down there 
with-the mines. I pray to Heaven 
that our friends may not be beg- 
gared!” cried Lady Euphrosyno, 
with a return of the fervent mood ; 
“for the very next thing to hap- 
pen then would be Peter coming 
back to offer his fortune as a stov- 

“T suppose so,” said Maud, 
thoughtfully; “but I won- 
der. ” 

“What do you wonder, dear 
Miss Epperton ?” 

“T wonder whether it would 
be taken.” 

Lady Euphrosyne stared a 
little. 

“Not taken? What common- 
sense would there be in refusing 
it?” 

‘Not much, I confess; but, 
great heavens! Lady Euphro- 
syne,” cried Maud,’ in one of 
those impulses which ‘sometimes 
overpowered her, “after all, there 
are a few other things in the 
world besides common - sense. 
There is pride, for instance.” 

“T suppose there is,” said Lady 
Euphrosyne, doubtfully. “ Yes, 
I suppose there is pride,” she 
repeated in a rather more hope- 
ful tone; and having once more 
slightly pressed Maud’s hand, she 
departed, meditating deeply upon 
this new idea, and cheered by the 
consciousness that she had estab- 
lished a secret communication with 
the heart of the citadel. Miss 
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Epperton would be quite as use- 
ful as a professional <PY> or even 
as an underground 

Lady Baby never could under- 
stand why it was that Maud 
would not kiss her that night 
when they parted at the head of 
the staircase. It is possible that 
Maud herself did not quite under- 
stand why she felt so hot at the 
touch of Lady Baby’s lips. If the 
role which she had undertaken 
was one which in her heart of 
hearts she knew to be ignoble, 
yet the treachery which it im- 
plied, if it implied any, was of the 
most indirect sort; for she had 
pledged herself to nothing but tu 
satisfying Lady Euphro. yne’s step- 
motherly and quite justifiable 
curiosity. Maud wondered at her- 
self. A few months hack she 


would have undertaken this same’ 


task without her conscience stir- 
ring so much as its little finger ; 
but then, to be sure, a few months 
back she had not been haunted by 
the constant gaze of a blue-eyed 
young giant, who would insist on 
looking at her as pious Catholics 
look at the M. donna, 

“ Positively, if I had five pounds 
in my purse,” said Maud that 
night, as she shook out her whole 
store of silver on to her dressing- 
table, “I should atk out of my 
promise even now; but with one 
pound thirteen shillings and six- 
pence I could not get very far, 
nor live very long. Nolesworth 
would undoubtedly be more con- 
venient—and after all, what is the 
harm? Lady Euphrosyne wishes 
for some information which I can 
supply ; I wish to get board and 
lodging, which she is going to 
supply, though she doesn’t know 
it; it is a perfectly fair exchange 
of commodities.” 

It was not till two days later 
that Maud found the opportunity 
of taking her first step in Lady 


Lady Baby. 
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Euphrosyne’s service. This was 
during a late afternoon walk 
which the two girls were taking 
together in the park. That morn- 
ing Lord Kippendale had_ tele- 
graphed that he would be home 
by night. There was no other 
news in the telegram. He did 
not say how his business at Gullys- 
coombe had sped. 

The gale had b'own for more 
than a week, but now at last the 
winds had gone back to their 
caverns, and every leaf hung 
motionless. Signs of the ravage 
were visible everywhere. There 
were bald crowns and bare branch- 
es where the trees had stood most 
exposed ; the beeches and lime- 
trees drooped wearily, as though 
worn out with the long buffeting ; 
the dog-r»ses in the hedges had 
been torn to pieces, and the long 
grass hung full] of their scattered 
pink petals; brackens and lady- 
fern were dashed and tangled in- 
to mud-soiled clumps; the very 
daisies and buttercups all lay with 
their heads in one direction, all 
blown one way, with as little 
spirit to rise again as though they 
stil] felt the iron yoke upon their 
necks, 

“They have not got over their 
fright yet,” said Maud, as she 
stooped to gather some of the 
crouching daisies. ‘“ Poor things! 
don’t they look like whipped chil- 
dren that are still in disgrace? 
Look at all their poor little noses 
turned, to the wall!” 

“It is very stupid of them 
to lie down in that way,” said 
Lady Baby, indifferently ; “things 
that lie down only get trodden 
on.” 

“But things that stand up 
sometimes get knocked down. 
You can’t expect a daisy to rise 
in armed rebellion like a piece 
of prickly furze ; it would be ,out 
of character.” 
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«Then I am glad I am not a 
daisy. Life would not be worth 
living if one were expected to lie 
down and be meek, and if there 
were no way of letting out one’s 
temper at intervals.” 

“Take care!” said Maud, laugh- 
ing ; “you really should not let it 
out so violently. A golden-haired 
vixen is an anomaly; it does not 
answer, I assure you. In order 
to regulate your temper artisti- 
cally, you require to consult the 
colour of your hair. The darker 
your hair is the more temper you 
can afford to have. If you are very 
fair-haired, you are bound to be 
an angel; but if your hair is black, 
you are welcome to be a demon. 
There! That’s the system in a 
nutshell,” added Maud, gaily. “I 
make you a present of it for 
whatever it is worth. It sounds 
almost like one of Sir Peter’s 
theories about artistic necessities, 
does it not?” As she introduced 
the name Maud glanced obliquely 
at her companion—for she had a 
little private curiosity of her own 
to satisfy, quite apart from Lady 
Euphrosyne’s mission. There was 
no need of deep scrutiny here; 
the brilliant colour that sprang to 
Lady Baby’s cheek could not have 
escaped the most cursory obser- 
vation. 

“Sir Peter has got some very 
ridiculous theories,” she observed, 
pointedly, turning away her head. 

“She talks of him as Sir Peter,” 
reflected Maud, making her first 
note. 

“ Artists generally are a little 
peculiar,” she said aloud, “or, as 
some people put. it, ridiculous; but 
even the most peculiarartists so 
expect to be always agreed wi 

“T don’t know about other 
artists, 


” said Lady Baby, rather 
hotly ; “but I know that Sir Peter 
does not care one bit as to whether 
I agree with him or not—he does 
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mir care one bit about anything 
o. . 
‘Oh, you don’t quite mean that; 
you can’t mean that, surely?” 
“Don’t I?” said Lady Baby; 
“T do.” She had been fighting 
Ler battle within the locked cham- 
bers of her heart for a week past ; 


She thought herself quite strong 


enough to do without advisers, 
and yet, before she was aware of 
what she was about, she had, at 
the very first invitation, put the 
key in the lock, and was letting 
the door stand ajar. 

** But surely you have not been 
quarrelling about any of these 
ridiculous notions—I mean his 
theories, his peculiarities ?” 

“Of course not,” she said, dis- 
dainfully, ‘‘We have not quar- 
relled at all, but only I have sent 
him away—for the present, I have 
considered it better that we should 
not see each other again—for a 
time.” She did not mean to let 
Maud know that her engagement 
was broken off; in point of fact 
she did not consider that it was 
irretrievably broken,—she did not 
intend to let that inner door stand 
further open than just ajar, but 
neither did she know that Maud 
Epperton’s eyes could look round 
corners. 

“Of course,” she went on to 


explain, “‘one can’t always agree ; 


and he has such a way of taking 
things quietly. I can’t stand that, 
—I mean he requires to be broken 
of the habit.” 

“ And in order to break him of 
the habit you have sent him away. 
How long is he to be kept in dis- 

ce q ” 

“Until he asks my pardon, of 
course!” flashed out Lady Baby, 
ess of uences, 

“ And are you quite sure that it 
will not be the other way ?” asked 
Maud, with a flicker of slyness in 
her smile. 
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“ What ether way!” 

“Are yow quite sure that it 
will not be you who have to ask 
his?” A retrospective glance at 
many incidents of Mr Carbury’s 
last .visit had enabled Maud cor- 
rectly to construe the phrase about 
Sir Peter taking things quietly. 

“ J ask his pardon!” said Lady 
fBaby, putting up her head and 
‘breathing rather fast; “I should 
like to know what for? I would 
rather never see him again than 
ask his pardon.” 

“She is as proud as a young 
Satan and as obstinate as a mule,” 
said Miss Epperton to herself. 
“T believe that if she wanted to 
get to the other side of a stone 
wall, and there was an open door- 
way before her eyes, she would 
find it preferable to put down her 
head and dash her skull to shivers, 
rather than take her passage at 
any spot but the one on which she 
had fixed her mind.” 

“Well, to be sure,” she said, 

resently, “matters will most 
‘likely not come to that extreme; 
‘it will not be a question of asking 
‘pardon, but a question of hurrying 
\back to give sympathy in this new 
jtrouble.” But, even as she said 
‘it, it struck Maud that Sir Peter 
could scarcely be described . as 
“hurrying” himself with this 
object. 

“Ah! you think so too? Yes, 
I am quite sure the news will bring 
him back, and I shall be so glad.” 
She broke off and bit her lip, as 
having said too much. 

“Yes, I suppose you will be 
glad, doubly glad, at this crisis.” 

“Why doubly ?” 

Maud kept her eyes fixed on 
the distant hills, She knew quite 
well that that doubly had been 
faintly emphasised, and she knew 
quite well the reason why. There 
could be no doubt that the little 
germ of curiosity first awakened 
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by Lady Euphrosyne’s surmises 
had grown very much more lively 
during the last two days. Ques- 
tions of this sort always interested 
Maud. Unable herself to afford 
the luxury of being proud, she 
liked studying the quality in 
others. It would have interested 
her greatly to ascertain whether 
her estimate of the Bevans’ char- 
acter was correct, and to measure 
to what length exactly the folly of 
pride could be pushed. But Lady 
Baby’s stare disconcerted her, and 
it was almost with a little confu- 
sion that she hastened to point 
out that, of course at a juncture 
like the present, the more friends 
one had the better it must be, and 
Sir Peter in his position towards 
them would naturally be more to 
be counted on than a mere friend, 
&c., &c.; out of all of which, how- 
ever, Maud’s curiosity got not even 
the shadow of a satisfaction, for 
the reason that Lady Baby never 
once comprehended that she was 
being sounded. The question which 
just now was present in Maud’s 
mind lay such miles and miles 
out of her own range of thoughts, 
that it would take a much broader 
allusion to bring it within her 
notice. Her blue eyes looked 
almost stupid in their utter want 
of understanding. All that she 
felt was that there was something 
in Maud’s words which she some- 
how failed to grasp—soinething 
that might perhaps be turned over 
and examined at Icisure. 

She asked for no further ex- 
planation at present, for by this 
time they were traversing the 
stable yard on their way to the 
back entrance. In the middle of 
the yard stood the dogcart, from 
which the horse was just béing led. 

“ What? Is it so late?” said 
Lady Baby; “they have been to 
the station already. Papa muti 
be back. Adam!” 
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A younger groom put his head 
up over the dogeart to explain 
that Adam was at the house. His 
lordship had sent for him directly 
he returned. 


Lady Baby. 





‘‘ What can he want Adam for?” 
said Lady Baby—“ he is not a min- 
ing engineer ;” and with aroused 
curiosity the two girls hurried to 
the house. 


CHAPTER XX.—SUSPENSE, 


“ One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 


8o fast they follow 


Lady Baby went.straight across 
the hall to the door of her father’s 
writing-room and opened it. Lord 
Kippendale sat leaning back in his 
leather arm-chair, which he had 
pushed from the table. He looked 
flushed and heated. The dust of 
travel was upon his coat, and his 
white hair tumbled about his fore- 
head showed how hurriedly the hat 
had been thrown off. Exactly in 
the middle of the room stood Adam, 
as upright and as rigid as his rheu- 
matic limbs would allow him, qua- 
vering out some sentence which 
broke off short at the opening of 
the door. 

“ Tt’s all right, Mand ; come in,” 
said Lady Baby to Miss Epperton, 
who had followed thus far, but 
now drew back at sight of what 
looked like a strictly private con- 
ference. “Papa, Maud can come 
in, can’t she?” 

“ By all means,” said the Earl, 
with a sort of fictitious and quer- 
ulous briskness ; “by all manner 
of means. Perhaps Miss Epper- 
ton’s wits can devise an escape 
from the fix we’re in: mine are 
at the end of their tether, I con- 
fess.” He laughed, not very joy- 
fully. “Go on, Adam,” he said, 
drumming with his fingers on the 
leather padding of the chair— 
“and then, you said x 

“ And then, m’ lord, I just said 
what I tell ye. I says, says I: 
Weel, weel, we canna baith hae her 
—meaning Molly, m’ lord,” Adam 
sternly interpolated; “and dinna 








ye think it’s fair play to let the 
lassie tak’ her ain choice? And 
it may be, m’ lord, that I just 
strauchtened mysel’ up a wee bit 
as I said it, and gied a wee jerk 
doon to my coat; for Christie was- 
aye a shilpit, shauchlin’ bit body, 
and I was no’ jist that ill-lookit 7?’ 
thae days, m’ lord,” said Adam, 
straightening himself unconscious- 
ly as though in illustration of 
his story, and giving the identi- 
cal “wee jerk doon,” with the 
identical fingers that thirty-two 
years ago had given it; but, alas, 
alas! how those poor fingers shook, 
and how loose the coat hung on 
the old shrivelled figure ! 

“ And it may be,” said 
resuming his story, “that summat 
that I said, or summat that I 
lookit, just put his bluid a bit 
up; for oot he skirls (but it was 
sair mixed up wi’ sweerin’, m’ 
lord) that I needna tak’ siclike 
airs to mysel’ jist for that I was 
strauchter nor him, and taller nor 
him, and that I needna be sae 
dooms sure o’ gettin’ the lass, 
seein’ that lasses were aye as fond 
o’ siller as they were. o’ straight 
backs, ‘And whaur’s yer siller?’ 
speirs I; ‘a’ the warld kens that 
ye’'re a feckless loon, wi’ no’ sae 
muckle as ae 52 ce to rub 
again the tither.’ At that he 
skirls the louder, and strikes his 
heel again’ the airth. ‘Doon 
there,’ says he—‘it’s doon there 
that my siller is the noo; and it’s 
no’ siller aither jist the noo, it’s 
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copper; but it'll want no more 
nor a pickaxe to turn it into sax- 
pences, you jist bet your soul on 
that,—ay, and a fine lot o’ sax- 
too!’ And more o’ the 

sort he gaed bletherin’ on, touchin’ 
this copper that he kenned o’, and 
nae ither mon kenned o’ but him- 
se’, And when I says to him 
avite cool, ‘Dinna ye brag to me, 
‘hristie Swan; I ken fu’ weel that 
ye'd think nae mair o’ tellin’ a lee 
than of swallowin’ ane of yon 
pilchards to yer supper,’ he flies 
oot wi’ mair o’ his sweerin’ — 
that he’d wish to be struck deid 
if he werena speaking the truth, 
and that the day wudna be lang 
0’ comin’ when he’d have money 
enou’ to dress Molly in silk and 
satin frae heid to fit, ay and in 
velvet too, if her fancy lay that 
way; and how many yairds 0’ 
velvet did I think I could get oot 
o’ my groom’s wages? ‘ Weel, 
weel,” says I, ‘dinna fash yersel’ 
ony further, Christie, mon—it may 
be that ye’ve had a stroke o’ luck 
for aince in a way; I’ve heerd 
tell afore this that the deil’s aye 
gude to his ain. Put if yer news 
is true, what for hae ye no’ 
been to m’ lord wi’t afore this? 
Or maybe this copper o’ yourn’s 
on some ither grund than m’ 
lord’s?’ At this he bursts out 
laughin’. ‘ What ever put that in 
your heid?’ says he. ‘Oh, the 
grund’s m’ lord’s sure enov’.’ 
And then o’ a suddent he seems 
to recollect himsel]’, and pulls up 
short and turns gey whitelike. 
Did I think he was going to hing 
his ceeret to the clapper o’ the 
rish-bel/? Folks might call 
im daft, but he was wise enou’ 
onyway to keep his own counsel 
and to tak’ what he knew to the 
best market, ay, and at the best 
time ; but meanwhile mum was the 
word,—and he stares roun’ aboot 
in a kin’ o’ a scare, to see if ony 
ane was listenin’, It seemed to 


me that the cratur was nearhand 
ready to bite his tongue oot for 
what he had let slip to me. And 
there’s. the heid and the tail o’ 
what I ken, m’ lord,” finished 
Adam, abruptly. 

**And there was nothing more 
definite than this? .bsolutely 
nothing? Think again, man— 
think again!” And springing 
from his ck-ir, Lord Kippendale 
excitedly paced the room. 

Adam thought again; but ds. 
spite all questionings, the only 
other fact elicited from him was, 
that on the day following the in. 
terview last described he had met 
Christie Swan issuing from the 
back-yard with a very “ mystari- 
ous” expression of face, and with 
a bundle of sticks under his arm ; 
and that, on being questioned as 
to what he was after, he had very 
darkly hinted something about 
being bound on another copper- 
hunt. ‘“ Much copper, indeed, 
may ye rin to earth,” had been 
Adam’s scornful rejoinder, “ wi’ 
they daft bits o’ stick that in Scot- 
land we wudna think fit to drivea 
decent hog wi’.” To which Christie 
had answered that they were not 
“daft bits o’ stick,” but ‘ dowsing- 
rods,” and had trudged off, grinning 
more mysteriously than ever, and 
with . .nger laid knowingly to the 
side of his nose; which sight of 
him was the last that Adam ever 
had, as that same day he had 
started north with my lord, and 
that same week the safe was 
robbed. 

Lord Kippendale sank once more 
despondently into his chair. ‘ You 
see our fix now, Miss Epperton,” 
he said, turning with an impatient 
laugh to Maud. ‘“Oan you sug- 
gest any further question to be 
put to the witness, or shall we 
dismiss him from the box?” 

Maud all this time had been 
sitting by, perfectly silent, but a 
great doal more attentive than 
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Lady Baby, who had more than 
once attempted to hurry the pro- 
ceedings. “ There is just pega 
that has occurred to me,” she sai 
now. “May I ask him one ques- 
tion, Lord Kippendale ?” 

“ A hundred, if you please.” 

“It is—it is this,” said Maud, 
with a. little hesitation, as she 
turned towards the old groom: 
“Did Molly—I mean, did your 
wife know anything about this 
discovery of Ohristopher Swan’s ?” 

“She may hae known,” said 
Adam, looking surprised at the ques- 
tion. “ I wadna sweer she didna.” 

Maud pushed her questions fur- 
ther. Did Adam think it unlikely 
that Christopher should have boast- 
ed of his discovery to Molly, as he 
had boasted to him? No, Adam 
thought it was “ gey likely ” Chris- 
tie Swan, for all his slyness, was 
the man to do anything that was 
imprudent, seeing that he was, as 
Adam put it, ‘‘some jummelt i’ 
the jeedgment.” Had Molly never 
dropped any remark which indi- 
cated her knowledge of its exist- 
ence? Upon this question Adam 
reflected for a minute or two, and 
finally fished out of his memory 
a tolerably distinct recollection of 
Molly having on one occasion im- 
portuned -him for a velvet gown, 
and of his having reflected within 
himself that no one but Ohristie 
Swan could have put that notion 
into her head, seeing how he had 
bragged that he would dress her 
in velvet from tup to toe, 

“Oh,” said Maud, “it is as I 
thought. I had a notion that 
Molly was more or less in the 
secret.” 

“But, bless my soul, Miss Ep- 
perton!” broke in Lord Kippen- 
dale, who had been listening with 


a puzzled air to Maud’s apparently 
pointless questions, “ what odds is 
it whether she was or not? She’s, 
you know—she’s——” 

“She's deid, m' lord.” finished 
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to guess that her real 

death-day, in Adam’s opinion, had 

been the one of her disgrace. 
Yes, yes, I know,” said Mand, 


hurriedly, “ Well, it was only an 
idea that crossed my mind. It 
isn’t of much consequence.” 


the flat of his hand down on the 
table, “I begin to believe that 
Swan never found any copper at 
all, and that the whole thing, from 
beginning to end, was a simple 
unadulterated lie of. his invention. 
Adam, you can go.” 

Adam moved to the door; but 
he appeared to have something 
still on his mind, for he hesitated 
with the handle in his 
“There is jist ae pint, m’ lord,” 
he croaked out at last—“ not that 
I wish to be ower positive either ; 
but I’ve kenned Christie Swan to 
tell lees, and I’ve kenned him 
whiles to tell truth, and I kenned 
his look when he was leein’, and I 
kenned it when he was truth-tell- 
in’; and, m’ lord, it’s my belief 
that he wasna leein’ thon day.” 
And with this Adam turned the 
handle and hobbled out. Nothing 
but his loyal desire to soothe the 
evident anxiety of his master’s 
mind could have induced him to 
commit himself to a statement so 
unqualified. 

“And this is all we have to 
count on!” cried Lord Kippen- 
dale, as the door closed behind 
Adam—*“the boast of a jealous 
lover to his rival, made thirty-two 
years ago, and the rival’s impres- 
sion that the jealous one was not 
telling fibs on this particular oc- 
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easion. This, then, is the founda- 
tion-stone on which our future 
fortune is to be built!” 

“Not much of a foundation- 
stone, I confess,” said Maud ; “ but 
look at it in the light of the first 
link in a-chain, and it cuts a very 
much better figure.” 

“‘ But where’s the second link? 
What made you put those ques- 
tions to Adam about his wife?” 

“Tt struck me that if it were 
proved that Swan had betrayed the 
clue to her, it would not be stretch- 
ing probabilities very far to suppese 
that she had betrayed it to some 
one else, and there is no reason why 
this some one elso should not still 
- be alive. From all I have heard 
of this woman I have a firm con- 
viction: that sho was morally and 


physically incapable of holding her . 


tongue. If the secret ever was in 
her keeping, the chances are ninety- 
nine to one that it has leaked out.” 

“But leaked out when. and to 
whom ?” 

Maud shrugged her shoulders. 

“To one of her victims, possibly. 
You forget that she was the De- 
stroying Angel. If it is true, as I 
am told, that she had a new sweet- 
heart every week, just think what 
temptations she must have had 
for betraying the old one’s confi- 
dences,” 

Lord Kippendale stared hard at 
his guest. 

“ Bless my soul, Miss Epperton ! 
I'm heartily glad that we haven’t 
got any uudiscovered criminals in 
the house just now. You're as had 
as a detective.” 

“T have some humble talents in 
that line, I believe,” said Maud, 
laughing. “It has very often 
struck me that female detectives 
must command a high price, and 
that thero is always that between 
me and starvation. But what do 
yes think of my theory? I don’t 

ow that I think much of it my- 
self; it’s only a forlorn-hope.” 
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.ray of light upon the locality. 





“Tt won’t do,” cried Lord Kip- 
pendale, relapsing into despon- 
dency. “Even granting all your 
arguments, why should our offer 
of reward have failed to produce 
this some one else? I have come 
back from_(Gullyscoombe as wise 
as when I started.” 

It was but too true. Lord Kip- 
pendale’s journey had resulted in 
a blank. The vague, floating tra- 
dition concerning the copper-vein 
appeared on closer investigation 
to be as hard to substantiate as 
the generality of vague, floating tra- 
ditions, ‘“Swan’s copper,” which 
in the course of years had come to 
be talked of quite’confidently as a 
sort of treasure laid by, no one ex- 
actly knew where, against a rainy 
day, now that the rainy day had 
come appeared not only to be not 
forthcoming, but its very existence 
was called in question, —at least by 
the higher authorities, for amongst 
the miners and fishermen about the 
place the implicit faith in “Swan’s 
copper” was not to be shaken. 
The story of his boasted discovery 
had grown into a fixed popular 
belief, but not even the firmest of 
the believers could throw a single 
In- 
vain were the oldest inhabitants— 
a fow bent-backed old miners aad 
fishermen who remembered Chris- 
tie Swan—questioned and reques- 
tioned, their accounts varied in all 
particulars, except in point of be- 
ing utterly valucless, The one 
thing on which they agreed was 
that the “dowsing-rod was in it.” 
Christopher had never been so busy 
with the “dowsing-rod” as just 
about that time ; and, as everyhody 
knew, Oaptain John himself had 
commended to his lordship’s most 
special notice a whole bundle of 
the rods which had been tound in 
Christie’s room when they searched 
it for the diamonds. 

Maud’s theory concerning Molly’s 
inability to hold her tongue did not 
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seem to throw any new light ¢2 the 
matter. It was .ngenics, but 
Maud herself confessed that it was 
far-fetched ; and after all, it was 
only one of a dozen other "theories 
which in these agitated days started 
up, to be then cast aside as useless. 

Dismay was now advancing with 
rapid strides at Kippendale. 

“ What is the next thing now?” 
asked Lord Kippendale during an 
interview with Reid. 

There were constant interviews 
now, sometimes at Kippendale and 
sometimes at Mr Reid’s office, and 
there were constant letters and 
telegrams ‘passing backwards and 
forwards. 

“The next thing is to wait for 
Mr Grey’s report,” said Reid. 

a Grey’s a fool!” burst out Lord 
Kippendale. “Either there’s no 
copper there or Grey doesn’t know 
his business ; the stuff can’t be so 
deucedly hard to find.” 

“On a surface of four thousand 
acres 1” remarked Reid, turning his 
reddish eyebrows into two very 
high arches. 

“Well, well, we'll give him a 
little more time, then. So there’s 
nothing to do but to wait, eh? 
Hope it won’t be for long,” he 
added with a stormy sigh. 

“T sincerely trust not,” said Mr 
Reid, quite as fervently, though 
less stormily ; “ every hour of this 
kind of waiting is a matter of 
so many pounds, shillings, and 
pence.” 

‘ Are we—are we short of cash, 
Reid? Already?” 

“ Not quite yet; but four lord- 
ship forgets that every day since 
the mines stopped working has 
been all ovftcome and no income. 
Engineers’ bills are not remarkable 
for their shortness. I sée a great 
many unpleasant possibilities on 
ahead, and not so very far on 
ahead either.” 

Lord Kippendale departed home- 
wards in great perturbation of 
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mind, leaving Mr Reid in his 
office not much less 

Mr Reid knew exactly to what 
extent Kippendale was already 
mortgaged ; and he knew also that 
for the last thirty years Lord 
Kippendale had y ever suc- 
ceeded in living within his income. 
Broadly ing, the source of 
this income was now cut off short ; 
for, despite its four thousand 
acres, the surface of Gullyscoombs 
was of small value. It consisted 
of low hills, bare, arid, aril sterile, 
let out for the most part in sheep- 
farms, which brought in the lowest 
conceiveble rent. As for Kippen- 
dale, it was, as Maud had called 
it, nothing more than'a big plea- 
sure-ground, Mr Reid had seen 
very many families ruined in his 
day, but he had generally watched 


‘them sliding, more or less grace- 


fully, down a slope of misfortune 
that was more or less inclined. In 
his entire professional experience 
he had never known another case 
that was quite so sudden, quite so 
much like a pantomime transfor- 
mation -scene, as this collapse of 
the Kippendale fortunes. It is 
not very often that people have 
their eggs so exclusively confined 
to one basket. That basket had 
now fallen flat to the ground, so 
what wonder was it that Mr Reid 
looked rather rueful as he contem- 
plated its contents? He spent the 
rest of that day in going conscien- 
tiously into the state of the family 
affairs, which, of course, Lord Kip- 
pendale had never gone into him- 
self. By the evening he did not 
look very cheerful. He foresaw 
no great difficulty in raising the 
first sums required ; but supposing 
the search for this fabulous copper- 
vein should become indefinite ¢ 
Supposing it should drag on for 
years, as many another search had 
done? The thought caused all Mr 
Reid’s hair to stand straight on 
end. “A name to back us up,” 


‘co 
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he murmured pensively over his 








calculations: “ some solid capitalist 
iv the background to give confi- 
dence to the public—that is what 
we, want to pull us through. If 
that plaguy copper is there at all 
—uxnd, cousidering this obstinacy of 
the popular faith, I rather agree 
with his lordship that there ‘must 
aye be water where the stirkie 
droons’-—then it’s only a matter 
of iuspiring enough confidence and 
raising enough money ; but I'll 
eat my big ru -c if I know how 
to do it.” 

After a few days Mr Reid 
cheered up a little, for he thought 
he had an idea. Next. time he 
saw Lord Kippendale he took an 
opportunity of sounding his client 
very cautiously ing this idea. 

“ Any news to-day?” Lord Kip- 
pendale had asked on this occasion 
with his usual impatient snort. 

There was no especial news, it 
seemed, except that the distress at 
Gullyscoombe was daily spreading. 
From the hundreds of miners 
thrown suddenly out of work many 
urgent if illiterate appeals had been 
forwarded by the foreman, who 
was temporarily supplying Captain 
John’s place, with humble inquiries 
as to whether his lordship could 
not find other employment for the 
many idle hands now forced to lay 
aside the pick which for so long 
had been the support of their 
families. The foreman himself 
ventured to call his lordship’s most 
gracious attention to the fact that 
he had worked in the “ Blue-bells ” 
for nine years, and that he was a 
married man with an invalid wife 
and fifteen children, and that con- 
sequently every day of inaction 
brought him a little nearer to 
starvation. 

“Bless my soul!” said the old 
Earl testily, “ what is it they expect 
me todo? I can’t have them all 
down to Scotland, and set them to 
work raking the Kippendale walks, 


And even if I did, it wouldn’t be 
much good, since I don’t know 
where I should get the money from 
to pay their wages. It isn’t my — 
fault that the mines are shut up; 
why do they come bothering me? 
And yet, hang it all, Reid! we can’t 
let those fifteen children and all 
those other wretches starve, after 
all; can’t one do something for 
them ?” 

Reid looked up with a startled 
giance, for he kuew his client well, 
Lord Kippendale was quite capable 
of making his case more hopeless 
than it was by some absurd act of 
generosity. 

“Do something for them? My 
lord, I decidedly protest; your 
lordship must remember that you 
have children of your own.” 

“Not fifteen, the heavens be 
praised!” cried the Earl, striding 
about the room. ‘“ But, look here, 
Reid, we don’t seem to be getting 
forward. Let’s discharge Grey, 
and try some one younger and 
brisker. We've only Grey’s word 
for it that the ‘Blue-bells’ are lost. 
I’ve a notion of having heard some- 
where that leaks aré sometimes 
stopped by sandbags; whyshouldn’t 
we give the sandbags a try ?” 

“It is quite a different sort of 
bag that is wanted to stop the leak 
here,” said Mr Reid, with a meas- 
ured smile. 

* And what sort is that ?” 

“ Gold-bags, my lord.” 

“ Ha, lia! upon my word, Reid, 
that’s not so bad! First time I’ve 
ever heard you make a joke; only 
it would tickle me a vast-deal more 
if you could tell me where they’re 
to come from.” 

“Perhaps I might even answer 
that question.” said Mr Reid, still 
smiling, “if your lordship would 
first answer another of mine.” 

“Well?” 


“Where is your prospective 


son-in-law at this moment ?” 
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“Wyndhurst? Don’t ‘sée the 
connection of subjects.” 

“ Well, I should have thought 
that there was a deal of con- 
‘nection between Sir Peter Wynd- 
hurst and gold-bags.” Mr Reid, 
being a little exhilarated by the 
‘effect of his first joke, as a tee- 
totaler may be exhilarated by the 
merest nip of wine, had been 
carried on to make this second 
somewhat poorer attempt. But 
he did it tentatively, with his eye 
on Lord Kippendale, and the words 
were not well out before he saw 
that he had overshot the mark. 

“Good heavens, Reid! Are 
you suggesting that I am to ask 
Wyndhurst for money ?” 

Mr Reid, quite sober again after 
his momentary exaltation of spirit, 
hurriedly changed his tack, and 
assured Lord Kippendale that all 
he had*meant by the reference to 
Sir Peter’s gold-bags was to call 
his Jordship’s attention to the for- 
tunate circumstance that, however 
great the pecuniary loss might 
prove, his lordship’s mind could 
not fail to be greatly eased by the 
reflection that one of his children 
at least would be magnificently 
provided for. Having children of 
his own, he knew the anxieties of 
a father ; and though, as his lord- 
ship said, fifteen children were no 
doubt harder to provide for than 
four, still even this number pre- 
sented serious reflections, &c., &c. 

After all, Mr Reid had not com- 
pletely failed in the object he had 
at heart, for he sent Lord Kippen- 
dale awa ing himself what on 
earth had become of Sir Peter all 
this time, and wondering when he 
would be back from the business 
journey on which it Rites under- 
stood that he was 

It was not many nn ‘after this 
that Maud and Lady Baby were 
engaged in a somewhat desultory 
game of billiards in the hall. Not 
more than a few languid strokes 





had been played, = a note was 
brought in for Miss n. ae 
was from Weleseed » as 

Baby could not help seeing my 
the envelope. 

Maud, having opened it, uttered 
a sharp exclamation of surprise, 
and glanced instinctively across 
at Lad Baby. The glance was 
troubled: in the sudden pang of 
terror that came over her it seemed 
to Lady Baby that it was com- 
passionate. She felt that sho 
must. either see that note or die. 
She did not say “ May I see it?” 
but as her eyes met Maud’s sho 
put out her hand, and Maud, after 
another glance at the note, ‘and a 
moment’s- hesitation, passed it si- 
lently across the billiard-table. 

The note, penned very hurriedly,’ 
ran as follows: “T have heard 
from Peter at last; only a. few 
lines written on board his yacht in 
Plymouth harbour. He sailed on 
Tuesday for the North Sea. Do 
they know?” 

Lady Baby having read it, said 
nothing, but tossed it back across 
the table, and. the billiards were . 
resumed, She even made some 
rather better strokes than she had 
made that day, perhaps because 
she was playing absolutely at 
random. 

The billiards were not uearly 
concluded when the library door 
opened, and Lord Kippendale ap- 
peared on the scene. 

“Still at it?” he exclaimed ; 
“who has been beating, eh?” Le 
came up to his daughter, and gave 
a paternal pat to her head. It 
was a very affectionate pat, and 
within the last few days he had in- 
dulged in a good many of the sort. 
Lady Baby had only been vaguely 
aware of them, as also she had 
been vaguely aware of an unex- 

plained increase of affection on the 
want of both Nicky and Agnes, 
There seemed to have arisen a sort 
of tacit understanding that she’ 
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was to be treate| with something 
like reverence. Ever since it had 
been noticed that she was looking 
pale, there had heen quite a bustle 
of little attentions around her—of 
glasses of port wine heing sent ap 
to her room. and of footmen ap- 
pearing at odd moments with cups 
of strengtheniug roth, which, 
wnistress of the house though she 
was, she was not conscious of 
having ordered. But Lady Baby 
had not yet arrived at asking her- 
self what it all meant. 

She now withdrew rather stiilly 
from her father’s caress: “ No- 
body has beaten anybody yet,” she 
said ; “ we have not vearly done.” 

** But the conclusion way stand 
over,” said Maud, thinking she 

ived a desire on the part of 
Tord Kippendale to be left alone 
with his daughter, and being her- 
self only too happy of the chance 
of escape. 

Mand was nol far wrong. She 
had scarcely disappeared above- 
stairs whev Lord Kippendale ab- 
ruptly asked Frances to follow him 
to the library. 

In the library both Nicky and 
Agnes were installed. Agnes put 
out her hand avd drew her sister 
to her side, kissing her cheek in 
silence. Nicky, with more than 
brotherly courtesy, wheeled a com- 
fortable chair towards her. “ My 
dear child,” began lord Kippen- 
dale, “ there is vothing like getting 
to the point. Jt isin order to ask 
you a questiov that J have called 
you in here: When do you ex- 
pect Sir Peter to return?” 

The questiou put thus to Lady 


Baby was the natura] outcome of 


the one which for two days Lord 
Kippendale had at intervals been 


. putting to himself. Of course ho 


was not goivy to accept Mr Reid’s 
jov in the sense that Mr 

Reid had meant it; still Lord Kip- 
e would have been more than 

if at this juncture he had 





not felt truly thankful to Provi- 
dence for having ordained to his 
daughter such a husbaud as Sir 
Peter, and if the comforting con. 
viction had uot gradually forced 
itself on his mind that no man 
with such a son-in-law could ever 
be regarded as ruined beyond re- 
trieval. His attention once airected 
to Sir Peter's prolonged absence, 
his anxiety could not fail to be 
aroused, It was not without a 
certain misgiving that he put the 
question, * When do you expect 
Sir Peter to return?” 

“ T don’t know,” said Lady Baby, 
lier head was well up, and from 
beneath her downcast lashes her 
eyes gleamed with a perilous brill- 
iancy. 

“ Does he write often? Have 
you had news from him lately?” 

“T heard of him to-day.” 

“Does he mention the date of 
his return ?” 

“ No.” 

“J must say he takes things 
mighty easy,” said Lord Kippen- 
dale with a shrug. “It strikes 
me that a little human sympathy 
would not have been out of place 
in a moment like this.” 

Lady Baby said nothing. She had 
not sat down on the comfortable 
chair; she stood beside it with one 
of Agnes’s softly cushioned hands 
clutched fiercely in her own. Lord 
Kippendale looked at his daughter’s 
face. “Nothing wronz?” he in- 
quired, with a sort of Cis joc- 
ularity: ‘‘he hasn’t been refusing 
his fences lately, has he?” There 
was no response, and Lord Kip. 
pendale altered his tone. 

‘“‘ What is the business that took 
him away? What is he looking 
after now 7?” ii 

“ Herrings, I suppose,” sai 
Lady Baby, calmly. 

“* Wha-at?” 

“ Herrings—a fish that is very 
common-in the North Sea.” 

*« What the deuce has the North 
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Sea got to do with Sir Peter at 
this moment ?” 

« A good deal, since he is sailing 
on it.” 

“Sailing on the North Sea? 
Sir Peter? Are you mad, child?” 

Lady Baby shrugged her shoul- 
ders with apparent self-possession, 
but Agnes felt five small sharp 
nails deep marks on her 
hand. Agnes did not wince—she 
knew that she was\acting as safety- 
valve, but her heart thumped in 
dull apprehension. 

“T su ” said Lady Baby, 
coldly, “ that Sir Peter hs got the 
right to take -his yacht wherever 
he likes; he is a free British 
subject.” 

“ Murder!” said Nicky, “he 
as 3 hoed Lord Ki 

“Free?” ec ippen- 
dale. “Is he not pee to 

you within a month?” 

“No,” said Lady Baby, “he is 
not ; nor within a year either.” 

“Let’s have no more of this 
beating about the bush,” retorted 
the old man, sternly. “ Explain 
what you mean, Frances,” 

“T mean that our engagement 
is terminated,” 

“He has jilted you} © The 
scoundrel has thrown you over?” 
The veins on Lord Kippendale’s 
temples began to swell. 

“No, he has not thrown me 
over; it was I who—came to the 
decision.” 

Nicky emitted a sound which 
was something like an imperfectly 
suffocated roar, and sank down on 
the seat beside him. 

“You! The jilting was on your 
side, was it? It was you whosent 
him to the North Sea?” cried the 
Earl, bursting into his broadest 
accent, a certain sign of an impend- 
ing storm. “And what in ‘the 
name of the devil did ye do it 
for?” 

**T don’t know what you mean 
VOL, OXLV.—-NO. DCCCLXY =". 
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by jilting,” said Lady Baby loftily, 
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though she was to lose 
her calmnessof manner. “ Having 
come to the conclusion that our 
temperaments were not likely to 
agree throughout life, I found it 
wiser to insist upon an immediate 
separation.” 

. “Taumperaments? Feeddlesticks |” 
said Lord Kippendale, hotly. “And 
these are the grounds on which 
you gave him his final dismissal / 
And he accepted it?” 

“Yes; he saw the sense of it.” 

“Then that is gone too,” said 
the old man, lifting his hands to 
his head—“ that is gone too.” 

“ But it isn’t final! It can’t be 
final!” shouted Nicky, springi 
to his feet; he looked pale 
agitated. “ "Wyndhurst can’t oan 
accepted such an 
final ; by Jove, he can’t ! Feaan 
has only got .to write to. him 
—somebody ought to write, at 
once—I’'ll make a shy at a letter 
if necessary; he must be brought 
back——” 

“Brought back now?” said the 
Earl, stopping straight in front of 

son-in-law, and for one ite 
growing haughty and cool; “begged 
to come back now, that we are on the 
highroad to * Entreated 
to overlook the trifling slight that 
has been. put upon him, in con- 
sideration of our being 80 very 
much in need of his goodwill and 
assistance My daughter has jilted 
him, and you seem about to sug- 
gest that I should ask him for 
money You must be raving, 


“ By Jove! I didn’t mean to put 
it that way,” stammered the bulky 
Nicky, instinctively backing before 
his short ret ea crown 
of whose was t on a 
level with ha chin, but the light- 

ning of whose eyes was more than 
he hossuhd bear. 

“T don’t care in vee way you 

Y 
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put it, but that’s the gist and up- 
shot of the matter: and brought 
about by what? By a parcel of 
the daftest whims that ever were 
invented to make mischief in this 
world.” He turned again upon his 
daughter, still with those i 
eyes, but Lady Baby held her 
2 though she was trembling. 
he did not back like Nicky ; she 
even met her father’s gaze, per- 
severing all the time in her ill- 
treatment of Agnes’s long-suffering 
hand. Lady Baby was the only 
one of the family who ever dared 
to brave the old Earl’s fits of 
on. 

“Tt was no.caprice,” she said, 
obstinately ; “we agreed to part.” 

** Silence!” thundered herfather, 
coming a step nearer. “None of 
this schoolrooin nonsense. Silence, 
Isay! I will he obeyed,—have a 
care———”’ 

“Father!” came from Agnes 
with a faint cry ; for Lord Kippen- 
dale, with his clenched hand raised, 
a almost ready to strike his 

ter. 


“Yes,” he broke off, “you are 
right, Aygie—I am too hot ;” his 


hand dropped to his side. He 
threw a glance around him forlorn 
and hopeless. “ Yes, you are right ; 
it can do no good ;—it is too late, 
the harm is done ;—my daughter 
is a jilt, and I—I am a ruined 
man.” His white head sank on 
his breast; he moved slowly to 
the door. They heard his steps 
along the 
For a minute there was silence 
in the library. Lady Baby. had 
not moved by a hair’s-breadth ; 
her face was hard as stone. Then 
all at once Nicky barst out— 
**You’ve got it now! I suppose 
ou’re pleased,—I suppose you like 
ving your own way, my Lady 
Baby? You've got it now—you’ve 
got it, by Jingo and by Jove! 


eos doo the an appealing 


glance, her hand was still held as 
in a vice. 

‘You are pleased now, I hope,” 
said Nicky, bending down to glare 
into his sister-in-law’s expression- 
less face. His own features were 
absolutely distorted with excite- 
ment, and his habitual grin had 
turned into a caricature of itself. 
** f hope you are pleased, now that 
you have been the ruin of us all. 
Aggie, curse it, I say,“come this 
woment |” 

Agnes was on her feet already, 
having cautiously released her 
hand. Her heart was full of the 
most sisterly sympathy, but she 
followed her husband from the 
room with scarcely a backward 
glance. Presently she was bath- 
ing her bruised hand in cold water; 
Nicky hated to see the smallest 
distigurement about her person, 
aud her milky-white skin now 
showed distinct marks of five 
small, sharp nails. 

After the heavy door had closed, 
Lady Baby stood just as silently 
and stonily as before, staring in 
front of her at the book-shelves. 
She was not quite sure of her own 
identity. Was it indeed she who 
had been spoken to thus t—she, the 
petted child of the house and its su- 
preme mistress? And was she the 
ruin of them all? Oould Sir Peter 
have saved them? Was that what 
they meant? Was that what Maud 
had hinted at the other day? As 
her father’s fierce words to Nicky 
rang agaiu in her ears, it seemed 
to her al] at once that a new bar- 
rier had sprung up between Sir 
Peter and herself. It was that 
which she stared at, while her gaze 
seemed fixed on vacancy. 

In another moment she had 
thrown herself down with her 
head in the cushions of the chair, 
and had burst into passionate tears. 
They were the first tears she had 
shed since Sir Peter had parted 
from her in the conservatory. 
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The New Hymmology of the Scottish Kirk. 


THE NEW HYMNOLOGY OF THE SCOTTISH KIRK.! 


Tue Scottish Hymnal was first 
used in public worship on Sunday 
August 14, 1870; being then a 

collection of only 200 H 

At the end of the year 1888, the 
Hymnal had grown to a volume 
containing 442 Hymns; and two 
millions of copies of it had been 
sold. Such a sale is.a noteworthy 
fact, as many authors and many 
publishers would acknowledge.. 

A word may fitly be said of a 
volume which, in a small country 
with a population less than that 
of London, and claiming to serve 
hardly more than half that popu- 
lation, has attained so considerable 
success. It may be permitted to 
the little brotherly band who pre- 
pared the Hymnal to look back 
upon hard and discouraging work 
which began twenty-three years 
ago: and while, with a single excep- 
tion, they are still spared, one of 
the number may relate the little 
history. Henry Wallis Smith of 
Kirknewton, devout, cultured, 
sweet-natured, lovable, an expert 
and an enthusiast in Hymnology, 
has been too soon taken : but after 
these years all the others abide ; 
doubtless a good deal changed. 

A revengeful spirit is many 
times the function of a good 
memory: and there are folk who, 
looking back upon regrettabl> be- 
haviour over twenty years, feel 
just as angry as they did when that 
behaviour was recent. Time does 
not run to some offences: and 
what is morally wrong ought 
never to be looked at but with 
reprobation. The writer has a 
remarkably good memory. He 


had very accura.. knowledge of 
many unworthy schemings in de- 
parted days, And if he were vin- 
dictive, he could tell a very rye 
story (minutely accurate and fully 
vouched) of the unscrupulous op- 
position which the compilers of the 
Hymnal met for long time. But 
it shall not be done. There are 
ponents who are absolutely 
from reprisal. They were ion: 
after all. And as for many tru- 
ly good men who at the 
of the work regarded it with 
jealousy, it is pleasant and cheer- 
for those who prepared the 
Hymnal to know that they have 
lived the suspicions of these good 
‘men down. The age has wonder- 
fully advanced in these twenty 
years: as those will conclude who 
shall peruse a remarkable paper on 
Church Worship read by M. Ber- 
sier of Paris at the Fourth General 
Presbyterian Council held in Lon- 
don in July 1888. For one-tenth 
part of what the eminent preacher 
said without rebuke, faithful min- 
isters have been solemnly excom- 
municated, and informed that they 
were perjured persons, inspired by 
the Devil. These things may be 
smiled at. now : but they were very 
serious in days when it was pro- 
that “execution should be 
done,” and when the best and 
ablest men in the Kirk were in- 
formed that “surely there was 
room enough for them without.” 
Norman Macleod and Tulloch were 
told so. The survivors of that 
time have grown wiser. In any 
case, they have discerned which is 
the winking side. Much worthjer 
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considerations have swayed men, 
both learned and conscientious, 
who long looked unfavourably 
upon both the Hymn Committee 
and the Church Service Society. 
The disfavour of such was a cause 
of real regret to the active workers 
in each of these companies: and 
the removal of misapprehensions 
and suspicions has brought both 
cheer and thankfulness. It is 


pleasant to hard-working men who - 


for a season were occasionally 
accused of Popery, Episcopacy, 
Arminianism, inianism, and 
even of Bourignianism (this last 
accusation, it must be confessed, 
did touch them to the very quick), 
to find it acknowledged by all 
whose estimate they value that 
they are heartily loyal to the 
Kirk and devoted to her service: 
though possibly they think to serve 
her in a way of their own, which 
may not please everybody. 

Let it be said here, in the most 
serious earnest, that the charm of 
the old homely worship of the 
Church of Scotland has never 
been more deeply felt, and never 
more frankly acknowledged, than 
by some of those who prepared the 
Scottish Hymnal. They would 
have kept the dear old way had 
it been possible : the old way which 
was hallowed by their earliest and 
tenderest recollections. They de- 
sired nothing better: and they 
knew that their fathers were far 
wiser and devouter men than them- 
selves. But change had to come. 
A new generation had risen, that 
never had known the pathos of an 
Ayrshire Tent Preaching: whose 
eyes had never moistened as the 
voice of a t multitude went 
up through the calm July even- 
ing, stirring the air sweet with 
clover and thyme and all the 
fragrance of living and breath- 
ing Nature, in homely Martyr- 
dom: in Such gty as a father 
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hath, Unto his children dear. 
Not on this side of time will the 
hearts of some of us be so touched, 
as it seems to us now they were 
then. We would cast all Hymnals 
into the ocean, and entreat for- 
giveness for all our labour upon 
our own, if you could give us back 
those departed days, and their pure 
feeling of devout and peaceful ele- 
vation: bringing back, too, from 
the rest where they have been at 
home for long years, dear old faces 
(now no longer old), by far the 
kindest and sweetest which our 

eyes have ever seen. But 
the old order had to go. In truth, 
the old order had gone before we 
thought of making our Hymnal. 
And what remained was that we 
should try to guide the inevitable 
change in the direction of that 
which is in the best and the true 
sense Catholic. Let these words 
be taken by some dear friends as 
said from the very heart of those 
who gave the Kirk its beautiful 
Hymnal. We confess, not with- 
out some disposition to the tears 
which come in the thought of the 
days that are no more, that we 
know moods in which The Lords 
my Shepherd and J to the hills will 
lift mime eyes seem far more to us 
than any score of hymns ever 
written: and in which, if you 
come to hymns, we should rise up 
in vehemence against Rock of Ages 
and Mrs Alexander’s exquisite I 
thirst, which have been - declared 
the finest in our tongue, the former 
by Mr Gladstone and the latter by 
Bishop Maclagan of Lichfield ; and 
declare that better hymn never 
was writ than that grand result- 
ant of the severest cutting and 
carving, O God of Bethel. Kind 
friends, lovers of the -old ways of 
the Kirk, believe that our hearts 
are with you; and that we have 
known seasons in which we wished 
that no one had ever heard of the 
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Scottish Hymnal. It is only 
honest to say that we were pulled 
back speedily from sentiment to 
the discernment of practical exi- 
gencies; and that these moods 
were transient. For they were 
as though. we wished that the 
children should never grow old- 
er; and that nobody should ever 
die. 

Washington Irving, it is well 
known, writing the History of 
New York, thought it expedient 
to begin with the creation of the 
world. We might, if we were 
minded to imitate him, begin the 
story of the Scottish Hymnal by 
telling of certain preceding at- 
tempts to provide the Church of 
Scotland with a collection of hymns 
to be used in public worship. We 
shall not do so, Only one of them, 
we believe, ever came into practical 
use. It was used in very few 
churches : it contained only eighty- 
five pieces: and it was the keen 
disapproval with which the com- 
pilers of the Scottish Hymnal re- 
garded it, which led to their un- 
dertaking the laborious and thank- 
less task of preparing the volume 
now in general use. Only once, 
and then for a very few minutes, 
did the writer ever see one of the 
preceding collections. But that 
occasion is vividly remembered. 
_ And the glimpse then attained of 

the fashion in which the compilers 
set themselves to the work, made 
it extremely plain to him that 
they were going on a wrong line. 
Once upon a time, I entered a 
steamer which was wont to ply 
upon a certain noble river, that 
winds between Highland hills. 
And, seated on its quarter-deck, 
I beheld a certain friend, with a 
little volume in his hand. Never 
did man look more entirely satis- 
fied with himself than did he: as 
he turned over the leaves in a 
supercilious, skipping fashion, and 
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jauntily scribbled here and there 
with a pencil. On being asked 
what he was doing, he stated that 
he was a member of the Hymn 
Committee of that day: and that 
here was a proof of a proposed 
Hymnal which was sent to each 
member to receive his emendations. 
He was beguiling his time, sailing 
down the river, by improving the 
hymns, In this easy manner did 
he scribble whatever alterations 
might casually suggest themselves, 
upon the best compositions of the 
best hymn-writers. Slowly and 
laboriously had the authors writ- 
ten these hymns, carefully weigh- 
ing each word. In the pauses 
of conversation, with no serious 
thought whatever, did the critic 
set down his random thoughts. 
With no small indignation I took 
the volume from him, and pro- 
ceeded to examine his improye- 
ments. Not merely was every 
alteration for the worse: . but 
many of the alterations testified 
my friend’s utter ignorance of the 
first principles of metrical compo- 
sition, and all of them testified 
the extreme narrowness of his 
acquaintance with hymnology. 
Some of the lines, as altered by 
him, were astounding imens 
of rhythm. And I learned, on 
that day, that not merely were 
the worthy members of Commit- 
tee invited to cut and carve upon 
hymns to any degree, but that 
they were invited to compose 
original hymns of their own. 
This appeared wholly unneces- 
. There are hymns enough 
already. Mr Herbert Wyatt of 
Brighton mentions that in prepar- 
ing his excellent collection, he had 
carefully examined thirty thousand 
English hymns. But when the 


little volume which bears the awk- 
ward title, Hymns collected by the 
Committee of the General Assembly 
on Psalmody, published at Edin- 
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- burgh in 1860, was looked over. 
it appeared too obvious that some 

ministers had attempted or- 
iginal composition in a field to 
which their peculiar genius did not 
extend. And their friends in the 
Committee did not like to refuse 
to print their verses. Of the first 
eighteen pieces contained in this 
little volume, seventeen were un- 
known to Lord Selborne: whose 
Book of Praise does not err on the 
side of exclusiveness, It is right 
to state that the Church of Scot- 
land never approved this volume: 
the Committee published it on 
their own responsibility. And its 
use in churches was never autho- 
rised by the General Assembly. 
It is. of course known to many 
readers that the Paraphrases, so 
long in use, are exactly in the 
same position. The Scottish 
H is the first collection of 


hymns which the Ohurch of Scot- 
land has formally authorised. 


The first step towards the pre- 
 paration of the Scottish Hymnal 
was an overture from the Presby- 
tery of St Andrews to the General 
Assembly of 1866. That overture 
stated that the Book of Hymns 
prepared by a Committee of the 
Church had come to be used by 
several congregations: that this 
Book was not satisfactory, having 
been compiled on wrong principles : 
and it was pro that the 
Assembly should so add to the 
existing Committee as to make it 
substantially a new one; and in- 
struct this new Committee to pre- 

a hymn-book. This new 
volume to be compiled on principles 
exactly contradictory of those on 
which its little predecessor os 
been put together. For, first, No 
hymns were to be admitted to it, 
except such as had already found 
acceptance amo: a 
for their acknow excellence. 
And, next, These hymns were to 
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stand in the volume in the exact — 
words in which their authors left 
them; unless where change was 
absolutely needful to bring their 
doctrinal tone into harmony with 
the teaching of the Church. 

Thus the unjustifiable system of 
altering hymns, all but invariably 
for the worse, would be ended 
finally. Every one, moderately an 
expert in hymnology, knows the 
deplorable fashion in which editors 
of hymn-books have been accus- 
tomed to smear and spoil the hymns 
they published : while still present- 
ing them as the work of authors 
who would have repudiated these 
changes with indignation. Even 
yet, it is a most irritatingexperience ° 
to. turn over many hymn-books, 
There is something intensely pro- 
voking in the self-sufficient attitude 
of an editor who is cutting and 
carving the composition of another 
man. For in every case in which 
change is made, the question comes 
just to this: Whether the eminent 
author’s judgment, or the fussy 
editor’s, is the. better? To which 
may be added the further question : 
Whether editor or author has 
devoted the more time and thought 
to forming a just opinion? When 
the respectable Bishop Bickersteth 
of Exeter added a fourth verse 
to Oardinal Newman’s exquisite 
Lead, kindly Light, he certainly did 
not see himself as others see him. 
Newman and Bickersteth: which © 
was the better judge what Vewman’s 
hymn should be? Nothing need 
be said as to the advantage of 
taking only hymns of established 
character. A brand-new hymn 
must be very good indeed, to be 
tolerated at all. Half the charm 
of many hymns lies in this: that 
they have been known so long, and 
so well; they and their history. 
Doubtless an excellent new hymn 
is great gain: and every hymn was 
once new. But the original hymns 
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offered by members of a Committee 
are, almost invariably, inexpressibly 
bad. And a Oommittee ought to 
be delivered from One 
has found that frankly to say that 
a piece is rubbish. tends to wound 
its author’s feelings: and even to 
make him a bitter enemy. And 
you do not wish to make more 
enemies than you.can help. 

It was in a crowded Assembly 
that this overture came on for 
discussion. It was of course 
opposed, by one or two good men 
who spoke in the interest of the 
existing little collection, and of 
those who prepared it. But it 


was approved by an overwh 
majority. And those psigres, 


criticised the little collection (some 
of them, it is to be confessed, very 
severely) were told to go and try 
whether they could produce some- 
thing better. Here were their inn- 
ings. And various loud Assembly 
speakers frankly declared that the 


new Oommittee’s work would never 
come to much. 

Not a word shall here be said of 
a regrettable attempt to prevent 
that work from ever 
The old Convener had been allowed 
to remain at the head of affairs : 
and, for a year, he simply would 
not call the Committee together. 
These things are long past. Buta 
year was wasted. The Assembly’s 
decision was made of no avail. 
Ths little collection .went on being 
sung in a very few churches. And 
great indignation was felt among 
those who had moved for a worthy 
Hymnal. But the Assembly of 
1867 appointed a new Convener 
(or Chairman): who has held office 
ever since. A very little band of 
men. fairly conversant with H. 
nology already, and gradually to be- 
come Experts in that field, drew 
together : and the work was begun. 

The year was not wholly wasted. 
Two of the new members of Com- 
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mittee, oe 
made each a anor cdeden 
ale may saan * tls 
moni com: 
their woul It was, oi a i 
degree, identical. But indeed in 
making a selection of the best two 
hundred English hymns (such was 
the number aimed at), there is little 
room for difference if the workers 
are in any way competent. It 
appeared, on careful examination, 
that one collection was so pp ee d 
accurate (the various pieces 
been cut out of many cs having 
arranged in a volume), that here 
was the basis of the coming hymn- 
book of the Kirk. It had been 
prepared by Dr Rankin, now min- 
ister of the beautiful parish of 
Muthill, in Perthshire. And he 
had already devised the felicitous 
title of The Scottish Hymnal. We 
hoped well of our work from the 
ing. But, times without 
number, one looked at that title- 
page in Dr Rankin’s clear hand- 
writing, not thinking that two 
millions of copies of it- would 
appear in time. 

The Committee was a large one. ~ 
It contained many members, well 
versed in Hymnology, and anxious 
that the Church should have a 

H It is of course no 
secret that the Committee was not 
homogeneous. Various excellent 
men asked to be put upon it, or 
were continued upon it as surviv- 
ors of the defunct company which 
had sent out the former collec- 
tion: whose object distinctly was to 
make sure that there never should 
be any Hymnal at all. No doubt 
they acted conscientiously. ae 
were absolutely ignorant of H. 
nology. But they had a great fear 
that those who had been active in 

agitating for a new Hymnal were 
unduly Anglican in their leanings, 
poe he 7 Se 


of a Tecidedly Episcopal character. 











It was true that the men who had 
been thus active, were most of them 
members of the Church Service 
Society : and were known to be in 
favour of the organ in Church: 
likewise of that standing at praise 
and kneeling at prayer which are 
now all but universal, but which 
were then called Jnnovations, and 
declared to be “in opposition to 
solemn ordination vows.” The 
devoutest and most dignified of 
the Edinburgh clergy had recently, 
by a solemn manifesto in writing, 
withdrawn himself from religious 
communion with the new Con- 
vener, long a very dear friend. 
That individual had not (at that 
period) introduced any innovations 
whatever. But he had ventured 
to say that he thought his father 
end brother had done quite right 
in having organs in their respec- 
tive churches. No Pope ever held 
more strongly the doctrine of The 
Personal Infallibility than did the 
saintly man who excommunicated 
him in a Document which is care- 
fully preserved ; and which is now 
absolutely incredible. It is impos- 
sible, in these days when the battle 
of Innovations is over for years 
and years, to realise how keenly 
feeling ran: what bitter language 
was used : and what terrorism was 
attempted. Perjured was a word 
familiarly applied to Innovators. 
And tho word Pickpocket was of 
frequent occurrence. It was 
meant to convey that they drew 
their stipends under dishonest 
pretences. 

The elements of controversy were 
plainly waiting. And, but that 
it would have been unworthy cow- 
ardice now, there were some who 
shrank from strife to that degree 
that they never would have en- 


tered the Hymn Committee. The 


new Oonvener was the individual 
who had got the Presbytery of St 
Andrews to overture the Assem- 
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bly for a new Hymnal: and who 
had supported the overture in the 
Assembly. It was quite fair, that 
having keenly condemned the old 
collection, he should be bidden to 
try his hand at a better. And 
though, in those stormy meetings, 
the obstructive side was always 
lengthily argued, there was a de- 
cided majority on the side of 
progress when the vote came. 
It would be pleasant to mention 
names, now the most outstanding 
and honoured in the Kirk, the 
names of those who contended 
earnestly for a Scottish Hymnal. 
But, as*is common in such cases, a 
small number bore the burden, and 
did the hard work. 

Dr Smith of Kirknewton has 
been named. A word must now 
be said of one to whom the Hymnal 
owes more than it owes to any 
other individual. Dr Rankin of 
Muthill devised the name: strange 
to say, it was severely condemned 
by some. And the collection 
which he had made, was the basis 
of the new book. The great labour 
of verifying the text, and of com- 
piling a list of authors, was Dr 
Rankin’s. It is impossible to 
speak too warmly of his industry, 
or of his judgment. Neither can 
too much be said of the brotherly 
harmony in which he worked, year 
after year, with the few real co- 
workers : in a field where there 
is room for very keen difference. 
Never was a little company of 
earnest workers .more free from 
the desire to sound their own 
trumpet. A great readiness to 
yield to one another, was a char- 
acteristic of that little band. There 
never was a ruffle, nor ajar: never 
once, in these three-and-twenty 
years. They were warm friends 
when their work began: they were 
the warmest of all possible friends 
when it ended. One among them 
was too much busied in many 
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ublic matters to hold quite so 
tightly at the work as did ‘Rankin, 


Smith, and the Convener. But 
the bright intelligence, the large 
information, the ever-faithful help 
and cheer of Dr Herbert Story, 
son and biographer of the Saint of 
Rosneath, now the Professor of 
Church History at Glasgow, and 
as an Assembly speaker (to say the 
least) second to none; can never 
be forgot by those whom he stood 
by so loyally. 

The meetings of the Committee 
commonly lasted for three or four 
hours. It was work for some 
to attend them who lived in Edin- 
burgh, and who, though incum- 
bents of large churches, appeared 
to have any amount of spare time. 
But the most efficient members 
had to travel many miles to attend: 
and they were already over-driven 
men. Fifteen times, in one dis- 
mal year, did one member of 
Committee arise in pitch-dark at 
4.30 a.m., and make a cold journey 
of three hours to fight with saints 
et Edinburgh. When the fight 
was over, a journey of four weary 
hours in a parliamentary train. 
Some, too, durst not relieve their 
souls by breaking out upon ob- 
structors: who fought hymns line 
by line-and word. by word: and 
were ever ready with the mention 
of ordination vows, and with the 
charge of a settled purpose to 
“shirk the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment.” There was no point 80 
minute, but it was made matter of 
long debate. It was here that one 
member objected to the name of 
Hymnal, because it was “a Pusey- 
ite word.” Another maintained 
that a Hymnal meant a Hymrall: 
to wit, a collection of all Hymns : 
and as the volume would not con- 
tain all Hymns, but merely a selec- 
tion, the title was misleading. 
Here one was taught that men of 
good ability and culture, suddenly 





called to judge of work which was 
quite outside their experience and 
capacity, may express the most ex- 
traordinary opinions. It was a 
man of real. who wrote 
out, at length, his objection to 
Richard Baxter's well - known 
verse : 


Christ leads me through no darker 


rooms, 
Than He went through before : 
He that unto God’s Kingdom comes, 
Must enter by this door. 


It-seemed strange that looking 
upon such words, any mortal 
should have heart to write out 
that tlie verse (plainly never seen 
before) would not do: inasmuch as 
to e it rhyme, you must read 
the third line, “He that unto 
God’s Kingdom cooms.” Yet the 
present writer read that criticism ; 
and a great many more of which this 
isa fair specimen. The permitted 
usage of half-rhymes, as good with 
blood, and the like, had never been 
heard of by that learned theolo- 
gian. A most amiable country 
minister wrote to the Oonvener, 
that he would as soon insert a 
hymn by the Devil, as one by Car- 
dinal Newman. Even Abide with 
me was matter of repeated and 
keen debate: a little party vehe- 
mently protesting against the last 
verse. As all the world knows, 
that begins “Hold Thou Thy 
cross before my closing eyes.” A 
most genial Professor strongly ob- 
jected to the use of capital letters 
in the words Thow and Thy in 
that line: also in all such cases. 
When asked, repeatedly, his rea- 
son, the only answer (givén many 
times) was that he did not like ¢¢. 
Some, who did like it, could have 
suggested a better reason: ‘Po wit, 
that in volumes where you find 
the language in the perfection of 
its serious use, such capitals are 
not used. They do not occur 
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either in the authorised version of 
the Bible, or in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Let me not name 
the Missal: save to recall the day 
when a most conspicuous Assem- 
bly speaker picked it up, and said 
to the writer J wonder you would 
have rubbish like that wpon your 
table. As for When owr heads are 
bowed with woe, it is impossible 
to reckon how often that famous 
hymn was under discussion. The 
objection, of course, was to the 
last line, Jesus, Son of Mary, hear : 
originally Gracious Son of Mary, 
hear. No objection could have 
been urged more keenly. Strange 
to say, in the General Assembly it 
was hardly raised at all. It was 
pointed out that as the New Tes- 
tament says Mary the mother of 
Jesus, these words appeared to 
justify Jesus the Son of Mary. 
Tulloch, at one of his rare appear- 
ances, said in a loud voice, “ You 
may doubt whether He was the 
Son of God, but surely not whether 
He was the Son of Mary.” And 
as the appeal in the hymn is to 
His real Humanity, this is quite 
lost in the common Son of David. 
Dean Milman’s own alternative 
reading, Jesus, born of woman, 
hear, sings very awkwardly to 
Redhead’s fine music. The last 
occasion on which the line was 
debated in the Committee is viv- 
idly remembered. The objection 
was being most tediously urged 
that the use of the line would 
tend to Mariolatry. Whereupon 
the gentle Dr Robertson of Grey- 
friars was roused to unwonted 
wrath. Rising with a flushed 
face, he cried aloud, “ That line 
can only lead to Mariolatry if 
our congregations consist exclu- 
sively of born idiots!” These 
words, from that good Protestant, 
ended the long debate. 

After their severe condemna- 
tion of tampering with the text of 
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hymns, the few workers were ne- 
cessarily extreme purists in the 
matter of giving each author’s 
work as he left it. -In the earliest 
Proofs, the grand lines with which 
Baxter’s famous hymn ends were 
printed “But it’s enough that 
Christ knows. all, And I shall be 
with Him.” Some of us still 
quote them so. But now that i#’s 
is only used in conversation, and 
that ‘tis has become the literary 
use, the fact had to be accepted. 
The principle of a faithful text has 
never been fallen from. But it 
was found that certain changes 
(not one of them devised by the. 
Committee) had been made need- 
ful by the common consent of 
Christian folk. They are very 
few. Some are needful through 
this: that the homely quaintness 
of certain old hymns would not 
now tend to edification. In Bax, 
ter’s fine hymn, already, twice 
alluded to (which he certainly be-' 
gan “ Vow it belongs not to my 
care ”) he wrote, 


If life be long, I will be glad, 
That I may long obey : 

If short, yet why should I be sad, 
That shall have the same pay? 


No doubt, the logical coherence 
of the verse is quite lost in the uni- 
versal reading of the last line, “To 
soar to endless day.” But Baxter's 
own line was impossible. Lord 
Selborne escapes the difficulty, by 
omitting the verse. Then, in Rock 
of Ages (described by a critic as Til- 
libody’s fine hymn), the last verse 
was given in the earlier Proofs as 
Toplady wrote it, beginning, 
While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eye-strings break in 
death. 


But here, too, the Committee had 
to yield. Letters without number 
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came to the Convener from per- 
sons recently bereaved, piteously 
entreating that these words should 
not stand: the imagery was too 

for them to bear. And 
the regulation line was given: 
“When my eyelids close in death.” 
The Christmas hymn always as- 
cribed to Charles Wesley (which 
one of the most eminent ministers 
of the Church insisted to me was 
by Dr Macduff), began “ Hark! 
how all the welkin rings, Glory to 
the King of kings.” Universal 
use has forced a version which 
misstates the fact: “ Hark! the 
herald-angels sing, Glory to the 
new-born King.” And there are 
other changes, But even in a 
volume which lies before me, 
Hymns for the use of the People 
called Methodists : by the Rev. John 
Wesley, M.A., some time Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Ozford, the hymn 
begins in the familiar way. In 
the first Proof of the Scottish 
Hymnal, Charles, W esley was given 
accurately. But to almost all 
save curious readers, it was simply 
a brand-new hymn ; and it would 
not do. 

In the few instances where 
the author is not faithfully given, 
the Hymnal gives the reading 
commonly received. The com- 
pilers never once devised a reading 
of their own. Faber wrote, “ Ali 
journeys end in welcome to the 
weary.” The Kirk has not come 
to that: it is “Faith’s journey 
ends.” It was a different thing 
when all that had to be done was 
to omit a verse which would have 
condemned a hymn, from a hymn 
which was quite complete without 
it. Thus, the last verse of Faber’s 
Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we 
go” (the sweet is very Faberian, 
but it had to yield), would have 
made short work of the Hymnal 
when laid before the.General As- 
sembly. Yet it is very beautiful : 
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pay wa bless us: Night has 


Mor} and Phillip tiene ae bai 
Good angels watch about our home, 
And we are one day neare: Thee. 


And we wonder how many of 
those who have known an even- 
ing service brightly (there is 
no other word) with the pleasant 
“ Brightly i our banner” 
or even of the crowded thousands 
who heard it as recessional hymn 
when the vested choir of fourteen 
hundred singers defiled out of 
Lichfield Cathedral on a magnifi- 
cent July day; could repeat the 
omitted second verse of that hymn. 


Mary, God’s dear Mother, 
Israel’s Lily, hail ! 

Pattern for Christ’s children, 
In this sinful vale. 

In our times of trouble, 
Whither can we flee, 

But to our dear Saviour, 
Who was born of thee ! 


That would not do. Yet 
had but to take this fly out of the 
ointment, and you had a sound 
Protestant hymn. For that matter, 
the stately old Professor Jackson 
(St Andrews and/ Glasgow) often 
declared with energy that he was 
prepared to maintain the doctrinal 
accuracy of every word in these 
eight lines. Then he quoted Greek 
largely, and soon passed ordinary 
comprehension. And, as we are 
dealing with audacious statements, 
we may recall the hour in which 
it was resolved (for old sake’s sake) 
to put in Norman Macleod’s 
“ Courage, brothers, do not stum- 
ble”; but difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding a text for it. In 
a little a grave voice was heard : 
“ Don’t you see, Perish policy and 
ing, Perish all that fears the 
light? Of course the text must 
be; Ye are come to the General As- 
sembly.” It is not decorous to jest 
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on scch solemn matters. But as 
the speaker was the most brilliant 
Assembly debater, it will be 
believed there was no malice in 
the suggestion. The Assembly 
may possibly have its faults: but 
it was not for him to indicate 
them. . 

The reader who has had some 
experience of such matters may 
imagine what it is to get a book 
approved by an Editorial Commit- 
tee at which the average attendance 
in the latter years was twenty- 
five. Think of ‘Maga’ with 
twenty-five editors! And there is 
no matter in which likes and dis- 
likes are keener than in regard to 
hymns, The Hymnal is a compro- 
mise. Many hymns are in it 
which the writer would have ex- 
cluded. A few are excluded which 
he would have put in. “A living 
stream, as crystal clear”: “The 
roseate hues of early dawn ”: “The 
King of love my Shepherd is”: 
come at once. But it is to be 
remembered that there is not a poor 
hymn in~the volume, but some 
devout soul declared had given 
more help and comfort than any 
other fifty : and it was helpfulness, 
not literary elevation, at which we 
had to aim. It was well, too, to 
err in the direction of inclusive- 
ness, Highly cultured souls need 
not use pedestrian hymns, though 
they are in the book. But it would 
be hard that good folk should look 
in vain for what they dearly prize. 

The Hymnal was sanctioned by 
the General Assembly in May 
1870. The majority was narrow. 
But it was eminently a case in 
which votes should be weighed 
as well as counted. And hos- 
tile criticism may now be forgot. 
At this point, it would be pleas- 
ant for the writer to say a great 


deal whieh it is kind, and possibly 
wise, not to say. After some yéars 
of education, the day came for a 
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The same men 
who had prepared the original 
Hymnal compiled an appendix, 
v hich was soon incorporated. This 
was approved by the Assembly in 


larger volume. 


1884. Its preparation was easy 
and pleasant work. And the op- 
position to it, though extremely 
bitter, had little weight. The 
volume met a most cordial re- 
ception from all competent judges, 
and its compilers were specially 
cheered by the warm approval of 
the most eminent in the Anglican 
hierarchy. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishops of 
Durham, Rochester, and Lichfield, 
are specially remembered. But 
neither compilers nor _publish- 
ers have once published any puff 
of their work. And they will 
not begin now, nor here. Some 
severe critics of the Hymnal 
have indicated. what, in their 
judgment, are the finest English 
hymns. Some have composed 
original hymns of their own. 
We were thus enabled to estimate 
the value of their criticism. And 
we could not insert their hymns : 
though we have preserved them, 
carefully. The provision of suit- 
able hymns has in a measure neces- 
sitated some kindly recognition 
of the main events in the Chris- 
tian Year. Not indeed in all 
cases. A genial and prominent As- 
sembly orator informed the writer 
that he would sing “Jesus Christ 
is risen to-day,” upon any day in 
the year except Easter-Day. An- 
other good man gave out’ “ Hark, 
the herald-angels sing,” upon a 
bright day in June. I have heard 
“Brightest and best of the sons 
of the morning,” on a sunshiny 
August Sunday. But I have like- 
wise been present when “ Abide 
with me! fast falls the —. 
was sung at a quarter past twelve 
upon a blazing Longest Day. 
These thinge are strange. But 
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they must needs be. The compil- 
ers have endured worse. To be 
called Ritualists, Rationalists, Ro- 
manists : wholly ignorant of Holy 
ficripture: despisers of their or- 
dination vows: high-handed and 
insolent: to be told their Proofs 
were read with indignation: to 
have objectionable lines quoted 
from their book which never 
were in it; and to be accused 
of contemning vital doctrine by 
excluding hymns which had 
been present in every Proof ever 
printed: were all taken with a 
smile. Though discouraged, many 
tines, they never thought of giv- 
ing up. 

To have done this work for the 
Church of our fathers, is a great 
reward. And it is the only one. 
From the first, the compilers re- 
solved that they never should 

de their names on a single 
copy of their book. Really, they 
thought this was modest, was self- 
denying. But the day came on 
which they were violently told 
that the reason why they sup- 
pressed their names was that they 
durst not state them. As the 
words were said, some good men 
looked sorrowfully upon one an- 
other, and Sighed. It seemed 
hard: after all that had been 
goue through. 
The present writer is one of the 
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little band: and he would fain 
have told the story of the Scottish 
Hymual at ten times the length. 
For many reasons, it is best told 
briefly. I do not say we are proud 
of our sucvess: for we are too 
wearied, and have been too much 
beaten about the head to be proud 
of anything. But we are - 
ful: very thankful. Never were 
happier relations than those which 
have been, from first to last, be- 
tween us and our publishers. 
When it is said that you may 
get the 442 hymns, beautifully 
printed, on good paper, for a x 
and this at a small profit Pen 
of two hundred thousand, you will 
understand that things are well 
We gave infinite 
trouble, by the innumerable Proofs 
which were asked for. Though 
the upshot be these 442 hynins, 
at least 700 es in print. 
And arranging aud rearranging 
‘were carried to a needless de- 
gree: for Hymus, like Psalus, 
come to be kuown by their 
numbers, Yet there never was 
a complaint. It is fit that this 
should be warmly acknowledged. 
And it is pleasant to think that 
a relation, most cheering to the 
working members of ths Hymn 
Committee, was not wholly ypsatis, 
factory on the other side. 
A. K. HB. 











A PICKLE 


A Pickle of Salt : 





OF SALT. 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN MONOPOLY. 


In every country where there 
has been a tax on salt, cruelty and 
oppression have followed in its 
train. In France, under the Gov- 
ernment monopoly known as the 

lles, the law was most severe. 
In the fifteenth century, French 
history shows that hundreds of 
men were executed for salt-smug- 
gling. In the time of Louis XIV., 
almost every year saw some three 
hundred salt-smugglers sent to the 
galleys for life. In Ohina, where 
salt is one of the most important 
sources of imperial revenue, a 
breach of the salt-laws involves 
fearful penalties. The offenders 
are sometimes flayed alive, their 
smuggling-junks are confiscated 
and sawn asunder ; whilst a cruci- 
fied or impaled boatman is lashed 
to the mast, as a to others. 
‘The Ohinese jails are full of men 
lingering on under trial, or in vain 
aa heey brought to trial, for 
against the State salt 
monopoly. : 
It is very natural for the Indian 


Government to boast of the ease 


and smoothness with which its 
revenue from salt is collected. 
That is perfectly true; but there 
is, unfortunately, another side to 
the case. A very large portion of 
the salt which is used in 

is imported from England. No 
doubt it is beautifully white and 
clean, and in this res is very 
attractive. But India produces 


salt in great abundance along the 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. The 
soil is often white with the salt 
efflorescence, so that a man has 
only to stoop and scrape up suffi- 
cient for his daily wants. But he 
must-not do so ; “is illegal to use 


the indigenous salt of the country. 
The local salt is strictly boycotted 
by Government, and this boycot- 
ting is enforced by a severe system 
of pains and penalties, just as 
much as boycotting in Ireland de- 
pends on the terrors and penalties 
authorised or connived at by the 
National League. 

It is doubtless an old saying, 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? The 
native excise officers, who were 
usually appointed to prevent the . 
people from making or using illicit 
salt, were persons of little probity 
or social status amongst their own 
countrymen. They were -imper- 
fectly supervised by a few special 
English officers who could not be 
ubiquitous. It was hoped that 
they would be held in some check 
by the ordinary police force, whose 
proper duty it was to deal with 
crime. But this was simply a 
delusion. The black wolves only 
combined with the grey wolves. 
As a fact, when the salt police and 
the criminal police were acting in 
unison, they found the greatest 
opportunities for plundering and 
oppressing the people. The tale 
which we are about to tell will show 
to what a shameful extent these 
two classes of native officials co- 
operated with one another for evil. 
The: tale is not a new one; but it 
is almost certain that what has 
happened once in India, or in any 
other country, may under similar 
conditions happen again at any 
time, and it may serve as a warn- 

to the present generation. 

In the district of Ohittagong, 
about 25 miles south of the town 
and station of that name, there 
was a Village called Pullas, of which 
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the chief resident. was one Jafir 
Ali, an old and Moham- 
medan gentleman. e village was 


prettily situated near the foot of a 
low range of hills, about a quarter 
of a mile from the banks of the 
river Sunkoo, a tidal stream whiich 
falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
about 15 miles from Pullas. The 
village vontained about 500 inhabi- 
tants, and. the houses or huts were 
well built, with dry clay foun- 
dations aud bamboo-mat walls, 
covered with sloping thatched 
roofs, and sheltered in the shade of 
fine old m trees. The people 
were generally thriving and con- 
tented. Unfortunately for them, 
their village was the site of the 
local police station, and a police 
i or, with some twelve con- 
stables dwelt there. The salt-excise 
inspector, with several peons, also 
had his headquarters in the vil- 
lage, so that officially Pullas was a 
place of some importance. Once 
or twice in the year an English 
official, either the magistrate or 
the salt superintendent, would 
visit Pullas for a day or two; but 
for the rest of the year the natives 
were left entirely to their own 
devices. 

Many of the inhabitants of the 
village derived a considerable part 
of their income from being em- 
ployed in the manufacture of salt, 
which was then carried on by the 
Indian Government on the low 
marshy lands along the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal. The process of 
making salt was a sort of heredi- 
tary business with the n -n of Pul- 
las, whose ancestors had been en- 
gaged in it from time immemorial. 
The work was popular with them, 
and they were well paid for it— 
almost the only drawback being 
the liability to occasional attacks 
from tigers and other wild beasts 
which infested the jungles near the 
salt-flats. When the salt was made 
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it was collected in heaps, and 


weighed in the of the 
salt-makers, with a view to their 
being paid for makingit. It was 
then carried away in ‘boats to the © 
Government storehouses at Chit- 
tagong. Nota pinch of this beauti- 
ful salt might be eaten or used hy 
the men who had made it. It all 
belonged to the Government, who 
took it away for sale in other parts 
of India. When the people of 
Pullas and the rest of Chittagong 
wanted salt, they could only bu 
a@ coarse, dirty, ealne-aaneiiol 
salt, which was brought over from 
the Madras coast, where it was 
manufactured on behalf of the 
Government. 

The object of this extraordinary 
and barbarous system was to pre- 
vent smuggling. If the Chitta- 
gong people had been allowed to 
use the locally made salt, it would 
have been impossible to distingui 
between licit and illicit salt. 
Whenever a Chittagong man was 
found in possession of the white 
local salt, it was evidence thet he 
was guilty of a breach of the ealt- 
law. It seems an exquisite form 
of injustice and tyranny ; but the 
natives of the country are docile 
and law-abiding, and they had 
been brought up in the stern faith 
that it was wrong and criminal to 
eat the salt of their own country. 

But it would have been con- 
trary to human natare if. there 
had not been some law-breakers, 
and the Government expected that 
the law would occasionally be in- 
fringed. Therefore, they employed 
their excise officers to detect and 
arrest offenders, and a ccrtain 
number of persons were duly pun- 
ished for breaches of the salt-laws. 
every month. This led to the in-' 
troduction of a charming system. ' 
of offenders 
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sent before the salt superinten- 
dent on charges, to which they 
usually pleaded guilty. They were 
fined in small sums, and the fines 
were regularly paid. As a fact, 
the whole thing was arranged and 
provided for by a local subscrip- 
tion, just as trades-unions and 
other associations now pay the 
costs of prosecutions and defences 
in England. The Government was 
satisfied ; the salt department 
was complacent; the native offi- 
cials prospered; and the people 
who subscribed to the fund. com- 
pensated themselves for their ex- 
penditure by doing a little real 
salt-smuggling, at which the native 
salt-officers kindly connived. 

But it came to that events 


occurred in Pullas which have not 
even yet ceased to be remembered 
in that unhappy village. It is the 
custom in India to transfer the 
native officials from one post to 
another, to prevent them from 


fo local connections. And 
so it chanced that the inspector 
of the police station and the salt- 
excise inspector were removed to 
other places, and two new men 
from other parts of the district 
were sent to relieve them. On 
the arrival of these new men, old 
Jaffir Ali, as the chief resident in 
Pullas, made the ustal arrange- 
ments to conciliate them, and to 
provide for the safety of the com- 
munity, most of whom were his 
tenants. But both the new offi- 
cials were bad and discontented 
men, who did not like their ban- 
ishment (as they considered it) to 
Pullas; and they determined to 
console themselves by making 
money as fast as possible, through 
all those unscrupulous devices 
which an uncontrolled native offi- 
cer has at his disposal. 

It was very soon intimated to 
Jaffir Ali that the peace-offerings 
and presents which he had made 
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were insufficient, . 
- both the new officials were 

whilst both their pre- 
decessors had been Mohammedans, 
This change was therefore not 
acceptable to the people of Pullas, 
of whom nine-tenths were Moham. 
medans. The Hindoo official had © 
the reputation of being more rapa- 
cious and grasping than the Mo- 
hammedan. Be this as it may, 
the people of Pullas soon began to 
feel the difference between their 
old and new masters. From time 
to time respectable men were ar- 
rested on frivolous charges, and 
carried off to the police station or 
to the salt-office, from which they 
did not emerge until they had 
humbly come to terms with their 
captors. It is perhaps difficult 
for the English mind to conceive 
the amount of arbitrary power 
which a police officer could exercise 
in those days. The station being 
twenty-five miles from the magis- 
trate’s headquarters, and the letter- 
post carrying despatches, which 
arrived only on the third day, the 
police 6fficer could lord it over the 
fifty. thousand people who were 
subject to his jurisdiction; and 
for them there was little chance 
of redress unless they wallred the 
twenty-five miles’ journey into 
Chittagong and petitioned the 
magistrate in person. 

Eventually a dispute about a 
woman brought matters to a 
climax. The salt inspector set 
his affections on the good-looking 
daughter of a Mohanimedan peas- 
ant, named Barker Ali, whose 
house was near the salt-office ; and 
in spite of the seclusion of the 
harem, he managed to see her and 
to open communica/-‘on with her. 
‘But such advances from a Hin- 
doo were unacceptable to the Mo- 
hammedan woman; and when 
the inspector sent some of - his 
emissaries to try and carry off 
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_the girl by force, they were set 
upon and soundly beaten by the 
men of her family. This was a 
very bad business. The Hindoo 
police inspector would gladly have 
come to the aid of his brother offi- 
cer, but there wag so much dirt in 
the case that it could not be stirred 
with impunity before the magis- 
trate. On the other hand, the 
assailants of the i Ss men 
were satisfied with their victory, 
and were not anxious to take the 
case into court, and to publish the 
family scandal. So the officials 
determined to take their revenge 
in a more deliberate and cunnin 
manner. The incident of the beat- 
ing was allowed so drop. - The 
police appeared to draw in their 
horns for a time, and the Moham- 
médans of Pullas rather flattered 
themselves that they had got the 
best of it. 

From what has been already 
told, it will be understood that the 
use of local illicit salt was not un- 
known to some of the inhabitants 
of Pullas, though it was connived 
at by the salt inspector so long as 
it suited him. According to the 
law, if the salt inspector had 
reason to suppose that illicit salt 
was to be found on the i 
of any householder, it was his duty 
to apply in writing to the English 
superintendent. at Chittagong for 
permission to search the premises. 
If he wished to have the aid of 
the police, it was sufficient for him 
to state that he anticipated for- 
cible resistance; and the super- 
intendent would then obtain an 
order from the magistrate author- 
ising the police to assist the salt 
inspector in his ings. All 
that was n to set this ma- 
chinery in motion was to find an 
informer who would make a sworn 
information to the inspector that 
he knew that illicit salt was con- 
cealed on the premises of certain 
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persons. The had little 
difficulty in finding a sot disant 
informer, who deposed that he 
knew that illicit salt was to be 
found in the house of Barker Ali, 
the father of the young woman 
who had repudiated the inspector’s 
amorous advances. It was added, 
insinuatingly, that there was simi- 
lar suspicion against other leading 
Mohammedans in the village, con- 
cluding with the name of the head- 
man, Jaffr Ali. ; 

There was necessarily a little 
delay in communicating with the 
superintendent and the magistrate 
before the search warrant and sub- 
sidiary orders to the police could be 
received at Pullas. This interval 
was improved by the two inspec- 
tors in organising a sufficient force 
to overpower the villagers, in case 
they should make any resistance. 
The police constables and the salt 
peons were only about twenty in 
number. But this body could be 
strongly reinforced by calling in 
the services of the chokedars, or 
village watchmen, of all the ham- 
lets within convenient distance. 
The chokedars were supposed to 
be the servants of the landowners 
and the villagers, but their: official 
duties brought them under the 
control of the inspector of police. 
As a fact, the chokedars lived 
chiefly on the breath of the police 
inspector's favour; and as their 
salaries were small and irregularly 
paid, they were only too glad to 
give their assistance to the police 
inspector when he was engaged in 
any duty that offered an oppor- 
tunity for any profit or plunder. 
Thus a force of above a hundred 
chokedars, armed with spears and 
bludgeons, was organised for the 
aid of the police whenever it might 
suit the i 8 convenience to 
search the ‘houses of Barker Ali 
and the other villagers suspected of 
having illicit salt on their premises. 

22 
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It was adark-and sultry night, 
a little before midnight, when the 
inmates of Barker Ali’s house 
were aroused by a loud knocking 
at the gate of their homestead. 
Before they could obey the sum- 
mons to open the door, it was 
burst open; and whilst the in- 
spector and several of his myrmi- 
dons with lanterns approached the 
main building, where Barker Ali 
and some of his family were stand- 
ing, dazed and urprised, two.or 
three of the party stole off in 
the darkness towards the cowshed, 
and deposited some of salt 
under the fodder collected for the 
cattle. The inspectors politely 
informed Barker Ali of the object 
of their visit, whilst he stoutly 
repudiated the charge, and dared 
them to search for illicit salt. The 
inspectors expressed their regret 
that they should be obliged to dis- 
grace him by such a proceeding, 
but as it was their duty, they 
must perform it, however disagree- 
able. So the men at once invaded 
the house, and turned everything 
topsy-turvy, whilst the nimble 
hands of chokedurs appropriated 
any articles of value that came in 
their way. No salt having been 
found in the outer _ of the 
house, they next broke into the 
women’s apartments, without giv- 
ing time to the women to be put 
out of sight, and ransacked every 
possible hiding - place for salt, 
amidst the cries and lamentations 
of the women. They next proceed- 
ed to search the outhouses, and as 
those who hide can find, of course 
they soon turued up the bags of 
salt that had been hidden in the 
cattle-shed. At this discovery 
Barker Ali and his friends became 
furious. They had submitted to 
the search of the house, and to the 
insults to the women, because they 
hoped that, being innocent, the 


time would come when they might 
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get their revenge or redress. But | 
when they saw the salt that had 

been “ planted” on their premises, 
they felt that nothing short of 
their ruin was intended ; and with 
furious imprecations, Barker Ali 
rushed at the salt inspector and 
felled him to the ground. Of 
course this mad act was unpleas- 
ant for the inspector, but it was 
very much what the police wanted. 
With' loud shouts they attacked 
Barker Ali and his little party, 
and beat them unmercifully, and 
having overpowered them, tightly 
bound their hands and feet as they 
lay prostrate. They next laid 
hands upon the women, and treat- 
ed them with every indignity, in 
spite of their screams and cvies, 
In the course of the mélé some 
one set fire to the outhouses, which 
speedily blazed up and added to 
the terrors of the night. Mean- 
while the uproar had awakened 
the rest of the villagers, and the 
neighbours, headed by old Jafiir 
Ali, came in numbers to see what 
was the: matter. The police, pro- 
fessing to fear a rescue, promptly 
turned their forces against them, 
and after a short conflict Jafiir 
Ali. was knocked down with a 
broken - head, whilst many of his 
companions were seized and made 
prisoners by the police. The 
others fled away to their own 
houses, where they were followed 
by the police and the chokedirs, 
who began to plunder whatever 
they could lay hands upon, and 
also set fire to several other 
houses,—so that a large part of 
the village was consumed in the 
conflagration. At last when all 
resistance had ceased, and the 
rest of the terrified villagers had 
fied, the police found themselves 
masters of the field, with sume 
forty prisoners, both men and 
women, in their custody. o the 
inspectors drew off their forces, 
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and retired with their plunder and 
their captives to the police sta- 
tion, where a large supply of food 
had been prepared to reward the 
victorious army of chokedurs. The 
unhappy prisoners were all crowd- 
ed into the guard-room of the po- 
lice station, bound hand and foot, 
and left to pass the night with 
every possible discomfort. 

In the early morning the time 
came for business 6n the part of 
the police, end for reflection on the 
part of their captives, It was the 
duty, of the police to send their 
prisoners into Chittagong within 
twenty-four hours of their arrest, 
and it was also p that a 
careful report should Le drawn up 
and sent in, so as to reach the 
magistrate lefore the arrival of 
the accused, in order that he might 
he prepared to try them for the 
offences with which they were 
charged. The police were great 
adepts in drawing out these re- 
ports, or “dressing a process,” as 
the French call it ; and the draft 
of the report, sketched by the po- 
lice inspector, coucisely informed 
the magistrate of the discovery of 
the illicit salt in Barker Ali’s pre- 
mises, aud of the assault commit- 
ted on the salt inspector, aud the 
geueral resistance offered, and the 
daugerous attempt at rescue ou the 
part of the other villagers, who had 
set tire to the houses in order to 
release their friends. This draft 
was carefully revised, and was 
Leiung copied, when an entirely 
new state of affairs arose. It has 
heeu said that the prisouers had 
had time for reflection. Poor old 
Jattir Ali, with his broken head, 
wus sick aud sorry for himself. 
His companions had also been 
heaten and kuocked about, and 
they were weak and miserable from 
want of food and water. Incred- 


ible as it may seem, they proposed 
to capitulate, They sent a mes- 
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sage to the inspector, and asked 
_ _ ~— terms, van 80 save 
em from the disgrace and trouble, 
and all the possible penalties of im- 
prisonment and fine, which might 
be expected if they were taken 
before the magistrate. They had 
no friendly hand to advise them, 
and there was no one to take 
their part, and testify to the in- 
sults and cruelty of the police. 
There is a native saying that he 
who bathes in the river must make 
friends with the crocodiles. Alas! 
they had fallen jnto the clutches of 
the crocodiles, and must now get 
out of them on any ible terms. 
It will be understood that the 
position of these unfortunate men 
was really very precarious. If they 
were sent before the magistrate and 
convicted of the charges against 
them, they might be sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment or hea 
fines; and pending their tri 
they and the women would almost 
certainly .be kept in jail; and 
whatever this might be for the 
men, it would undoubtedly mean 
disgrace and probably ruin to any 
respectable woman. Even if they 
should be acquitted by the magis- 
trate, they would have to come 
back to their village and live there 
with a hostile police and revenge- 
ful salt-officers. The temperament 
of the natives of Bengal is very 
submissive, and so they humbled 
themselves before the tyrant in- 
spectors.. They agreed to pay 
down a large sum of money imme- 
diately, and to continue to pay a 
monthly sum of considerable mag- 
nitude for another twelve months ; 


.and they bound themselves in 


further penalties never to com- 
plain to any authority of the treat- 
ment they had received. So, after 
a sufficient show of hesitation and 
deliberation, the inspectors agreed 
to the compromise, and the cap- 
tives were released. The police 
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inspector then prepared the follow- 
ing brief report to the magistrate, 
in substitutio:. for the elaborate 
process which has been mentioned 
above :— 
“May it please your honour,—In 
obedience to the orders received from 
dated 13th instant, I beg humbly 
to report that on the 20th instant, two 
hours before sunset, I led with 
the salt i certain c¢on- 
stables Ape th house of Barker 
i illicit salt, in the presence of 
Fwd . rss certain 
other respectable men of the village; 
in spite of the most diligent 
search, no illicit salt was discovered, 
Ali declares that the ac- 
ion of the informer (who has 


i elders who atten‘led at the 
of Barker Ali’s house.” 


This report was safely despatched 
to the magistrate in the usual way, 
and the police and their victims 
parted in apparent amity. The 
next day the villagers were alread 
employed in beginning the rebuild- 
ing of their burnt huts, when sud- 
denly two Englishmen rode into 
the village about ten o’clock in 
the morning, and made their way 
straight to the police station. 
These new arrivals were the 
magistrate and the salt superin- 
tendent. But how was it that 
they had come so opportunely and 
an ¢ It happened thus. 
On the night that the outrages 
were committed, a nephew of Jafiir 
Ali’s had been on a visit to the 

He wa. an employé in 
the Chi magistrate’s office, 
and when he saw the outrages 
which had been committed, he 


any one, and girding up 
loins made for Ohittagong at 


speed. There he went straight 
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what he had seen at Puilas. The 
magistrate consulted with the salt 
superintendent, and they agreed 
to ride out at once to Pullas, and 
thus they had arrived before any 
intimation of their intended ~*sit 
could reach either the police or the 


Having arrived at the police 
station and confronted the terri- 
fied inspector, the magistrate took 
possession of the official papers; 
and among the first documents 
which met his eyes were the draft 
and copy of the elaborate procéed- 
ing which the police had drawn 
up, inculpating the accused, before 
they had changed their mind and 
arranged to cor. to terms with 
them: The news of the magis- 
trate’s arrival soon spread through 
the village, and old Jaffir Ali and 
his friends learnt that the avenger 
cf their wrongs had appeared. 
They quickly thronged to the 
police station with very different 
feelings from those with which 
they had lately lefi it; and after 
a while the magistrate went with 
them to see the havoc which had 
been made in their houses, and to - 
hear their lamentable tales of their 
personal sufferings and losses. 

There is little need to go further. 
Never, perhaps, were the tables so 
completely turned by the despoiled 
upon the spoilers. As soon as it 
was clear that the inspectors were 
doomed and ruined men, their own 
confederates and constables turned 
upon them and offered evidence 
against them, pleading that they 
themselves had only acted under 
the pressure of superior authority. 
There was no lack of witnesses, and 
much of the property plundered 
from the villagers was brought 
back and returned to them. The 
police i r and the selt in- 
spector and several of their subor- 
dinates were sent off to Chittagong ~ 


the magistrate, and told him in custody ; and after a time 
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they were committed for trial, and 
sentenced by the judge to jong 
terms of imprisonment. Jafiir Ali 
and the villagers returned to their 
homes—and it may be easily be- 
lieved that for a long time they 
were not molested either by the 
police or by the salt-officers.. But 
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they had had a wonderful escape 
from their troubles; and it was 
merely a lucky chance that there 
was an interested stranger in the 
village, who could get off without 


being missed, and go straiglit to 
headquarters and awake the wrath 


of the avenging magistrate. 





AN AUTUMN LYRIO. 


BY LEBRECHT DREVEs.! 


' TRANSLATION. 


Hien o’er the forest the storm-clouds are flying, 
The little birds haste to the south and the sun; 
Darling, the red leaves are dropping and dying,—- 
Darling, how soon is life over and done! 


Hardly the hawthorn-tree blossoms and blushes, 
Hardly has opened the first rose of May, 
Scarco o’er the heart love tumultuous rushes, 
Ere the rose-petals fall,—and all passes away. 


The love and the weeping—the. rapture and sorrow, 
Are they but dreams that come never again?. 
What will be left when the day knows no morrow} 
Darling, we sigh, but we question in vain. 


Though .the perfumes be shed, and the rose-leaves be, blighted, 
The new year must come, and the new roses blow ;{ 

And lovers wiu kiss, and their vows shall be plighted 

On the green vf our graves, while we slumber below. 


FLORENCE HENNIKER. 





1 Lebrecht Dreves, born at Hamburg 1816, died at Feldkirch 1870. Author of 
Schlichte Lieder,”* ebensritter,” “ Deutsche Nachbildung,” &c. &8. 
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It would be curious to inquire 
in these days of aclvancement, with 
all their increased and ever-iucreus- 
ing ways of pleasure-making, what 
our fathers did vefore the Riviera 
was invented? They ‘went, the 
well-instructed reader will reply, 
to German haths, where the Kur- 
saal accomplished as many cuins 
as cures, and the éapis vert was as 
great and as absorbing a centre of 
interest in Baden and Homburg as 
at Monte Oarlo. But this is }ut 
a partial answer to the question, 
for German baths exist ouly in 
summer and in seasons given up 
to holiday or the pursuit of health, 
which is very differeut from that 
wonderful line of coast between 
Marseilles aud Genoa, in which the 
darker side of the year is turned 
into sunshine and brightness, and 
the holiday season is still left in- 
tact for the enjoymeut which once 
was confined within its limits, 
We wight answer in another man- 
ner, and say that the invention of 
the Riviera is not a matter of to- 
day,—that the times have heen, 
and that indeed in the memory of 
living man, when the Riviera was 
the dream of bliss of many a ro- 
mantic spirit; when big vettwre 
rumbled leisurely along the Cornice 
road, conveying persous of cultured 
minds, who really enjoyed the 
beauty of the landscape, and lin- 
gered over every lovely bay and 
shining village perched high among 

.the rocks, . This, too, is true, yet 
not all the truth. In these days 
a bridal pair would wauder along 
the glowing hills, finding a reflec- 
tion of their happiness in the quiet 
genial sun, that turned winter into 
an enchanted and perennial spring ; 
or, what was still more interesting 
if less radiant, a little party of 


RIVTERA. 


anxious (and lovely) attendanis 
would couvey some gentle invalid 
to all the advantages of the soft 
and baluy south. But the privi- 
lege was extended to but few, anil 
the vulgar could only gaze and 
sigh in vain. 

Nowadays all these things hare 
changed ; and instead of the occa- 
sional travellers, the little English 
colonies scattered here and there, 
the invalids and the dilettantes 
who once had these realms of Para- 
dise all to themselves, the line of 
const is dotted all along by a 
scarcely broken line of hotels and 
villas, and a tenth part or so of 
the civilised world pours alofig this 
coast, hurrying from railway sta- 
tion to railway station, changing 
the language and manners of an 
entire district: changing the lan- 
guage, for though all the world is 
represented, there can be no doubt 
that the great stream of the in- 
vaders speak English, whether in 
its native and original fori or in 
that vigorous if less elegaut version 
which comes from the other side 
of the Atlantic. It is the Anglo- 
Saxon race which fills up all the 
hotels, and settles down, with all 
its uatural accessories, in every 
villa along the sea-margin, demand- 
ing its particular national luxuries 
everywhere. Whether it was the 
opening of the railway or of the 
Oasino at Monte Carlo which de 
termined this great wave of mc 
tion, this flight of the northern 


swallows, it would be difficult to — 


say. The stream had begun even 
before the railway ; it was flowing 
while yet the principality of Mon. 
aco starved on its own resources, 
and was virtuously unaware of the 
existence of M. Blanc. But all 
these elements have to be taken 
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into calculation when we consider 
the actual result ; for there can be 
no doubt that life on the Riviera 
centres on Monte Oarlo as on the 
axle which keeps everything turn- 
ing, and the railway is the line of 
connection that men the out- 
lying portions of the dominion en 
Bid with the heart. 

We may leave Marseilles and 
its immediate neighbourhood _be- 
hind. They belong to a definite 
country and a practical world. 
France possesses them, and busi- 
. ness, and their own affairs. Liver- 

1 and Woolwich have not less 
to do with Piccadilly than Mar- 
seilles and Toulon with the Riviera, 

roperly so called. That begins, 
fot us say, at St Raphael, where 
the quiet people go, where there 
is nothing much to do or to see; 
where the sun rises every morning 
(or at least most mornings), light- 
ing up a dazzling sea, with only a 
few innocent boats to lend an oc- 
casional translucent shadow to the 
water, and scarcely a pedestrian 
to contribute a rore substantial 
shadow on the beach. St Raphael 
is so far off that the thrill of com- 
munication is faint. You can 
scarcely feel the throb of Monte 
Carlo in its veins. It is respect- 
able and Ritualistic, There is 
daily service in the little new 
church, which gathers a little 
colony round it who are not as 
other men are. But as we get on 
to Cannes we feel the electric 
touch. From thence tho stream 
flows, coming and going as far as 
Mentone on the other side. This, 
in the present sense of the word, 
is the true Riviera. The road 
runs along the coast, close to the 
sea, flanked with gardens of lemons 
and oranges on one side, and. the 
grey olives all gnarled and twisted, 
in terraced plantations mounting 
up the hills on the other. The 
' railway runs parallel here and 
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there, but keeps plunging into 
tunnel ‘after tunnel, disappearin 
from view; but along the ‘oad 
sw carriage after carriage, u 
and down the slopes, and Saal 
the corners with jangli 
bells and flying hoofs. They are 
all on their way to or from the 
centre of existence; they dash, 
they gallop, they fly; it is the 
rule of the road to go always at 
full speed. In many of them 
there are pretty creatures with 
yellow hair—the fashion may have 
faded a little in other places, ‘but 
it is still de rigueur in Monte 
Carlo— whose audacious beauty, 
bold yet pitiful, makes the heart 
sick ; in many others bands of 
men, three or four together, who 
are equally suspect, but rouse 
feelings quite different from pity. 
It is difficult, however, to j mead 
the line among them—between the 
idle and vacant, who go simply to 
amuse themselves, and the vawriens 
who naturally hang about a place 
where everything that is illegiti- 
mate and déclassé elsewhere be- 
comes lawful and commonplace. 
One of the classes of by to 
which I most object is the solitary 
old gentleman, very much. wrapped 
up, who scowls out of his furs and 
shawls at the sea which has ven- 
tured to chill an air which he 
expects to be made to order for 
him, to keep cold away and his 
ailments at arm’s-length, and pre- 
serve his unprecious life as long as 
possible. There are a great many 
of these old men about the Riviera, 
keeping themselves alive, after a 
sufficiently long life not well spent, 
one feels sure: at all events, it is a 
sort of satisfaction to the mind to 
conclade that it cannot have been 
well spent when one sees all the 
luxuries that surround the old 
fellows, and the frown with which 


they generally regard the sun 
which is not warm enough, and - 
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the sea which makes too much 
noise and interferes with. their 


Tt is with a sentiment less belli- 
cose that we survey another class 
which is very’ familiar on the 
Riviera—that of the elderly-young 
man, who has come to estimate at 
their full value the gifts of care 
less youth, and who is determined 
to k his hold upon them till 
the last practicable moment. He 
is the man, perhaps, who most 
enjoys all that is beautiful and 
delightful here. He has too much 

taste to care for anything 

that involves the nausea of vice. 
He is in his own person virtuous 
and clean, from his linen to his 
likings—unimpeachable, but not 
strait-laced. He ignores the re- 
lationships which may not be quite 
in accord with the law, when he is 
_ asked to a sumptuous dinner or to 
join a party on board a beautiful 
yacht. He is not a censor of 
morals. He enjoys everything,— 
the smile of a pretty woman, and 
even the little eclat of knowing her, 
and the sensation of passing her 
without any acknowledgment of ac- 
quaintance when he is with ladies 
of another description. The con- 
tact with the unlawful thus brings 
him a peculiar touch of pleasure : 
but he is not in any way unlawful 
himself. He takes the good out 
of everything, and all the world is 
open to him. The most innocent 
person, perhaps, regards him with 
a certain additional int.rest, in 
that he knows all sides of the 
human problem, and has spoken 
familiarly with those who are 
mentioned in polite society only 
with bated breath. He is free to 
walk where everything smells of 
pitch, yet he is not defiled. No 
unsavoury adventures or relation- 
ships ‘are his ; indeed there is noth- 
ing about him that is not whole- 
some, clean, and, if the word were 
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itted, respectable. He would 


permi 
not choose,:perhaps, to be called re- 


spectable, because that is supposed 
to infer dulness and limitations 
which he does not find n 


.- or desirable. Yet so well brush 


so well got up, so soigné and care- 
ful- is his toilet, both of body and 
soul, that the title, if he would ac- 
cept it, would ‘be entirely suitable, 

This gentleman, if he were in 
Piccadilly, might be called a man 
about town, where he would know 
all the best people, and do every- 
thing that the best people do. On 
the Riviera, while retaining that 
character, he is a man about the 
world. He knows not only the 
best people but the worst, yet, as 
has been said, he remains undefiled. 
He may live at Monte Oarlo and 
not even play. Life is enough to 
interest him without any miserable 
adjuncts of that kind. The thing 
that particularly strikes the ob- 
server is his care to preserve him- 
self in that perfect condition of 
enjoyment and comfort to which 
he has attained. While he is quite 
aware that a younger man could 
never get as much (perhaps by 
dint of wanting so much more) 
from life as he does, he is also 
conscious that an older man gen- 
erally gets much less. He knows 
that he is.on the apex, and that 
the next step from the apex means 
more or less downfall. Therefore 
his health is a matter of the great- - 
est importance to him. It is so, 
let us allow, to all sensible per- 
sons, but to him even more, for 
it involves more. It involves 
diminution—a decrease in every 
way—and he is most reluctant to 
contemplate diminution and de- 
crease. He wants to remain where 
he is, enjoying everything, exer- 
cising what he still feels to be 
a voluntary moderation. If the 
years would but stand still, all 
would be well; they have nothing 
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more to bring him, but only less. 
which is a contingency he has no 
desire to face. Therefore he takes 
care of, himself, body and mind, 
"with a constant, unremitting, 
modest attention. He takes care 
not to tire himself, not to be put 
out, to undergo no contretemps— 
such as inferioy rooms. a bad din- 
ner, or @ company that bores him. 
All these things detract from per- 
fect ‘vitality—and to preserve that 
perfect, tempered, well - balanced 
vitality is the main object of his 


e. 

This gentleman is to be found 
at his highest perfection on the 
Riviera. He is well off—generally 
very well off; he has nothing to 
do but the pursuits above men- 
tioned. He has no pressure of 
duties at home, being unmarried 
and without care save for himself. 
Generally he is very kind and 
good-hearted, and pleased to please 
other people, which gives the finest 
aroma to such a life. If he were not, 
indeed, good and aniiable, he would 
not have half so much enjoyment 
in his existence. This gives the 
last perfection to it. He would 
not be what he is if he had not a 
great deal of goodness inhim. And 
yet, to think that a few years may 
turn this quintessence of humanity 
into the old gentleman with a 
cache-nez up to his eyes, who will 
scowl at the Mediterranean be- 
cause it is not a hot bath! That 
is the dreadful possibility. that is 
always before him. 

There is no feminine counter- 
balance to this development of man. 
The nearest thing to him is the 
old lady who is perennial in liveli- 
ness and eagerness to enjoy every- 
thing and see everything, and who 
is amused impartially by the pro- 
per and the improper.—the latter 
of whom would bear the bell with 
her if it were not for the infinite 
drollery of the prim people who 
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are not as other women are, and 
whose superior virtue puts on airs 
which delight the clever old critic 


who has seen a and every- 
body, and to whom life is now a 
spectacle at which she sits, not car- 


ing much what before her, 
amused by all the follies. whatever 


‘they may be. But women can 


never attain the impartiality of 
men. Their toleration is never so 
genuine, their curiosity not so calm. 
The middle-aged unmarried woman 
vainly tries to emulate that perfec- 
tion of enlightenment which marks 
her male contemporary. She can- 
not reach it. Probably she would 
be a monster if she did. Ladies, 
on the whole, don’t shine, I think, 
at Monte Carlo. They are too 
much on the alert, either to avoid 
encounters with the equivocal or 
to brave them. They do not take 
matters with the same majestic 
calm. 

There are to be seen, however, 
upon the dusty but lively road 
which leads by all the imexhaus- 
tible curves, bays, and headlands 
of this wonderful coast, towards 
that curious little metropolis of 
folly, passers-by of a very different 
description. Between the ladies 
with the yellow hair and the mea 
with the cigars will come along at 
&@ pace more moderate an Eng- 
lish family, father, mother, and 
children, generally grown -w 
daughters, with worth and wealth 
in every feature. “Que diable 
allaient-ils faire er: cette galére?” 
What can they want at Monte 
Carlo? They go because, we sup- 
pose, they have formed to them- 
selves an idea of something in the 
shape of gaiety and exhilarating 
pleasure which is almost beyond a 
sober man’s dreams,—the vortex, 
the whirl which recluses in the 
country dream of but never find: 
They e to be seized upon by 
the tourbillon of joyous life—to be 
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whirled out of themselves in a 
maelstrom of dissipation in which 
their own high principles will keep 
them individually guiltless, but 
which will have all the fascination 
of wickedness. Perhaps they are 
a little shamefaced about going 
there at all, and murmur excuses 
as to having heard that it is the 
best air in the Riviera, the best 
music, and beautiful gardens, &c. 
All which is true enough : but it is 
something more that they expect. 
Still more extrao are the 
other carriagefuls of English 
travellers, all ladies—ladies who 
have no yellow hair, but scanty 
wisps of grey,—ladies not fair of 
feature, and of guise altogether 
unlike that of seekers of pleasure, 
most of them in black, most of 
them a little worn by life, all of 
them propriety incarnate. As a 
general rule they do not care how 
fast they go, except when there is 
something to see. Their coachman 


is a man whom they think very 
civil, who tells them what every- 
thing is on the way, and points 
out the castle that belongs to Mr 
Smith, or the great gardens of the 
Villa Brown. What records of 
life might come out of those 


parties! They are all—or almost 
all—in black; some of them in 
crape, just emancipated by death 
from some lifelong bondage of cir- 
cumstances—some long monotony 
of living, in which no relaxation or 
variety was possible. Perhaps it 
is the father who has died, after 
holding his more than grown-up 
daughters in grim captivity for 
years. They have found out that 
they required change—fresh air, 
new scenes; and onee more it is 
with the delusion in their minds 
that they will see at least, if they 
do not share, if they only look on, 
the wildest gaiety at Monte Carlo— 
dissipation and amusement beyond 
their wildest dreams,—that they 
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are making their way, in a state of 
excitemént and enchantment dif. 
ficult to describe, to that centre, 
The painted ladies, the equivocal 
men, are all part of the play. They 
gaze at their fellow-travellers when 
they dash past, raising clouds of 
dust, with a shock of delightful 
horror. These, then, are the Mon- 
te Carlo people, the wicked, the 
thoughtless, the gay. Shortly 
they will all be there, and our 
friends will stand and look on 
delighted at the vortex, the 
whirl, the abyss. Yes, they will 
be shocked—they expect no less; 
but it will be something to see it, 
to watch those abandoned crowds 
in their diversion, to see how they 
do it, perhaps to come within reach 
of some tragic catastrophe such as 
they are assured happens every 
day. 

Monte Carlo, the centre of all 
those visions, has indeed the most 
delightfully holiday aspect when 
one gets there. The little fortress- 
town of Monaco, standing out to 
sea upon its lofty rock, with the 
loveliest little basin of a bay, gay 
with boats, a yacht or two, per- 
haps an errant steamer, quaintly 
out of place, flanks it on one side. 
The road mounts steeply from the 
line of houses on the lip of the bay 
called the Condamine, to the plat- 
form above, on which the two 
pepper-casters of the Casino, look- 
ing not unlike a modern rococo 
cathedral, stand out in the sun. 
Behind are the grey mountains, 
sprinkled along all their lower 
slopes with olives; in front the 
broad sea, in wonderful tints of 
blue, clear as the sky towards the 
margin, deep as the wine-coloured 
ocean of the classics towards the 
horizon. Along the coast sparkles 
Bordighera on the headland, and 
the white-terraced fortifications of 
Ventimiglia, the frontier town, 
with here and there a cluster of 
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towers and roofr upon the hills 
behind. Roccabruna slipping down- 
ward, the immeniorial tower of 
Turbia standing up blanched and 
everlasting in a fold of the lofty 
slopes. The gardens are full of 
palms of every description, great 
and small, and rare plants which 
are all put to bed at night, and 
carefully tucked under coverlets 
of matting. And, as everywhere 
else on the Riviera, flowers abound : 
no need to deny yourself a button- 
hole or a bouquet. The sunshine 
streams down upon ~erything, 
and January is like June. No- 
thing can exceed the brightness, 
the sweetness, the radiance of the 
air outside. It is happiness of a 


morniug to breathe in that radiant 
purity of boundless atmosphere, 
where you can have as much air as 
you will, enough to fill the mighty 
lungs of giants, uninterrupted, en- 
closed in a whole wide hemisphere 
of far-stretching sky. 


But there is but one point to 
which everybody is bound — the 
Rooms. Air, sky, outdoor radi- 
ance and beauty, are nothing to 
those more potent fascinations. 
The inexperieuced visitor, whose 
head is full of the vortex, &c., is 
brought up, suddenly pulled back 
to himself and such respectability 
as he may possess, by the almost 
religious ceremonial which has to 
be gone through before he can be 
admitted. If it is dissipation, it 
is at least protected by all the 
punctilio of French formality and 
red-tape. He has to state his 
name, his age, what profession he 
follows when he is at home. (“ Que 
faites vous la-bas ?”—question put 
to a young man entering in the 
respectable companionship of a 
group of middle-aged ladies.) 
Should any member of the party 
happen to look exceptionally 
young, there is an immediate inqui- 
sition into his (or her) age, minors 
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being prohibited at Monte Carlo. 


The Direction watches paternally, 


also, over any one who may be sup- 
posed to be a dependant, dragged 
thither against his (or her) win 
by wicked employers. No native 
of Monaco is allowed on any consid- 
eration to enter, and there is even 
a tempered prohibition addressed 
to the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Alpes Maritimes. Oould 
virtuous precaution go further? 
Nevertheless, by fatality a num- 
ber of equivocal people get ad- 
mission,—greatly to the distress, as 
‘is natural, of the company of capi- 
talists which was once M. Blanc, 
And now, here we are on the 
edge of the vortex, having gained 
admission, in a great hall crowded 
with people walking to and fro, the 
men all smoking, the women in 
every kind of exaggerated toilet, 
tempered and subdued by the Eng- 
lish ladies in tweed and in black. 
The air is rather stifling; and, 
strange to think of, coming in out 
of the radiant sunshine, there is 
here nothing but artificial light. 
Opening from one corner of the 
hall is a great concert-room, where, 
if it is afternoon, and Thursday, a 
crowd is pressing, and where you 
may hear the best music played by 
probably the most perfect orches- 
tra in the world. At another cor- 
ner is an equally great rea“‘ng- 
room, where all the journals of 
Europe, and most of those of 
America, are to be found. But 
the stream is tending towards 
the other end, where you enter 
by guarded doors in a religious 
quiet into the heart of the 
place. Here all is evening, no 
tone of daylight, — i 
excluded that could cuek tee 
facts of nature ; clusters of lights 
burning, crowds of people i 
about with softened steps, ta’ 
with bated breath. The idea 
certain mysteries of worship, here- 
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tofore unheard of, disturbs the 
simple minds who are on the 
watch for that whirl of gaiety. 
Is this a devout preliminary to 
the after -delights, a sort of ‘in- 
vocation to the gods of pleasure ? 
There are a succession of tables, 
each surrounded by an earnest 
crowd. Round them are seated, 
first a line of men and women, 
with pencils, and pieces of paper, 
and rolls of money before them ; 
outside of these, another line 
standing, looking over the heads 
of the first rank; and outside of 
them, as many as can get a glimpse 
of the table, which is all laid out 
in squares, with numbers inscribed. 
In the midst is the rowlette, 
watched by several persons pre- 
ternaturally serious—men incapa- 
ble of a smile, who shovel about the 
big, white, five-franc pieces with 
which the multitude Sait son jeu. 
Everybody is serious; it is only 
the strangers, the spectators, the 
new people, who venture on the 
levity of smiles. A raised voice 
is an offence in this temple of de- 
corum; @ laugh — one does not 
know what explosion a laugh 
might produce. Allis hushed and 
quiet; a grave discretion reigns 
on every face. It requires a keen 
and practised eye even to derive 
that simple excitement which a 
child enjoys when its teetotum 
begins to slacken and totter to- 
wards the decisive number. To 
the inexperienced there is but a 
moment of ignorant wonder be- 
tween the putting down of a coin 
and the return—of nothing, or the 
double, whatever it may be. The 
novice goes on subdued from a short 
inspection of these rites, deciding 
that this is only the vestibule, and 
that it is at the trente et quarante 
tables that the real interest reigns. 

At trente et quarante there is 
the same stillness, the same deco- 
rum, the same solemn officials, 
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graver than any judges that ever 
sat upon the bench ; the same line 
of inner worshippers with pins or 
pencil pricking their paper, follow- 
ing some sombre‘ calculation, or 
pretending to do so, acting on some | 
system ; the same line of votaries 
over their heads; the same rear 
ranks stretching hands and stakes 
over the others’ shoulders. Trente 
et quarante is, if possible, less 
exciting, save for the terrible 
question of the stake, than the 
roulette. The grave croupier deals 
out a few rows of cards, rakes in 
or a out with remarkable skill 


a ty of shining pieces of 
gol Pan ani is over—to —_ a" 
t is 


without a moment's 
all so quick, so pg sO “‘monot- 
onous, that there is no time for 
interest. Nothing but the instinct 
of play, the desire of gain, that 
ion of acquisition which .is in 
humanity, could confer upon the 
operation the least possibility of 
excitement. People say, however, 
assuming a fine faculty of observa- 
tion, that the interést lies in the 
faces of the players, where all the 
vicissitudes of delight and despair 
are to be read. I doubt whether 
there are many critics of human- 
ity so highly endowed as really to 
derive pleasure from this; and, as 
a matter of fact, these exhibitions 
of highly strained feeling are few. 
The great proportion of people at 
Monte Oarlo who play persistent- 
ly are but little the better or the 
worse for their devotions. - They 
gain one day and lose another— 
probably at the end of all things 
each individual has paid his trib- 
ute just ehough to make him an 
item of profit to the bank, and in 
the enormous numbers that come 
and go this will naturally produce 
a large revenue. But tragical loss- 
es, like everything that is tragical, 
occur but seldom, and perhaps the 
people who sustain them are able 
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to keep their feelings to themselves. 
Every visitor to Monte Oarlo hears 
of dreadful accidents that have 
ha ed,—of suicides so ent 
duet they become a waterloo ; 
but nobody sees these dreadful 
occurrences. I have heard « story 
of a man who shot himself at the 
table, and was paid no attention 
to, infatuated gamesters jostling 
his body as it drooped over the 
fatal board in order to lay down 
their stakes. Nothing could sur- 
pass the ghostly sensation of this 
tale—one seemed to see it,—the 
affaissement of the lifeless victim, 
the dead head upon the 
arms, the heartless, horrible players 
ushing forward their gold across 
him or drawing back their gains. 
But does anybody suppose that 
there would not have been a dozen 
letters in the ‘Times’ as quick as 
the post could them, narrat- 
ing every detail of the incident? 
At no time of the day can there 
be less than a dozen persons round 
these tables whose natural instinct 
it would be to write at once to the 
‘Times ’—a dozén! fifty would be 
more like. There would probably 
be a dozen clergymen, ready, each 
and all, to point the moral in the 
*Guardian’ or the ‘Ohurch Times,’ 
not to.speak of the grand medium 
of British reclamation. For which 
if for no other, I put very 

little faith in the suicides. 

But all the same, the profits of 
the Company who on the 
Casino at Monte Carlo must be 
immense. They support, as has 
been said, one of the most perfect 
orchestras in the world, and give 
concerts almost daily which cost 
the audience nothing. The clas- 
sical concerts on Thursdays are 
crowded by listeners from all parts 
of the Riviera. There is nothing to 
pay ; and nowhere in the world is 
a more finished programme to be 
had. Orowds of people, who in 
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no way conduce to the prosperity 
of Monte Oarlo, who never enter 
the gambling-rooms, take advan- 
tage of these entertainments—from 
Mentone on one side, and Nice or 
even Oannes on the other, the 
railway fares there and back being 
insignificant in compari with 
the price anywhere of tickets 
for such a performance. On most 
of the other days there are also 
concerts performed by the same 
inimitable band, which are not 
classical, but perhaps not the less - 


lively and exciting in comparison 
with « the Rooms,” at least to 
those who do not play. 

Tt seems only right to say this 
for the warning of those who come 
from all kinds of quiet places for 
amusement at Monte Oarlo. The 
air of the rooms is stifling, hot, 
and unwholesome. The artificial 
light adds to the artificial heat 
which is kept up through the 
building, and which the closed-up 
windows blocked against the day- 
light can do nothing to mitigate. 
In the concert-room, crowded with 


a mass of people, so that there is 


scarcely standing-room, there ‘is 
never breathing- room, nor any 
movement at all in the dead air, 
so strangely different from the de- 
lightfal radiancy and breadth of 
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the air outside. When the visitor 
comes forth dazzled from all that 
gaslight, and opens his chest to 
the sweetness of the atmosphere, 
what a contrast! The bay sparkles 
in all its tints and shades of vary- 
ing blue. Monaco on its rock 
rises seaward, in picturesque per- 
fection, crowned with trees and 
palaces. The boats rock, as it 
seems, upon the sunshine, which 
is reflected under them, and shines 
above, penetrating all the wide 
vault of heavenly atmosphere be- 
tween sky and sea. ,Up among 
the hills the flowers grow unre- 
garded, the soft olives flutter in 
grey and glistening foliage over the 
green terraces, and here and there 
upon the .spur of a hill rises a 
small medieval town, little changed 
since it was founded, with houses 
faintly yellow or pink in the in- 
tense light, its little campanile, 
its tower, ruined or otherwise. 
But for the most part the denizens 
below ignore these delights. The 
hotels are full of men who meet 
each other everywhere—in Lon- 
don, in English country-houses, 
in all the monotonous resorts of 
fashion. The ladies, I think, are 
a little out of it; they are hustled 


on every side by equivocal person-. 


ages—sometimes the most correct 
will find that she has been hob- 
‘nobbing, without knowing it, with 
something not to be named to ears 
oop The family parties, who 

ive in their hotel as in a wing of 


their paternal mansion, with their 


own servants, their own “ ways,” 


all English and individual, have 
perhaps the best of it. It does not 
much matter where they go, see- 
ing they carry their little Britan- 
nic miliew with them everywhere ; 
but in another sense also it does 
not much matter where they go, 
for everywhere is: very much the 
same. 

The people, however, who can- 
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not engage the first floor of an 
expensive hotel, nor have couriers 
and maids to shut them out from 


contact with the lower world— x 


the people who have to take their 
dinner at tables-dhéte, and in such 
apartments as.are to be had, espe- 
cially the ladies, and the innocent 
new-married people in all the 
bloom of youthful virtue—had 
better seek a nest in other places 
along the coast, from which they 
can make the flight of a day to see 
the more piquant company in these 
haunts of wickedness. Almost 
every bay has its settlement—its 
little. villas nestling among the 
olives on the edge of the sea; its 
little ports, with each its detach- 
ment of lazy boats. Here is one 
small town, for instance, which is 
perfect, though its perfection is 
all the ter for an. absolute 
absence of hotels or accommoda- 
tion for the tourist,—the little 
French - Italian townlet of Ville- 
franche. It was Villafranca in the 
old days, before this coast became 
French, and it is little less Ital- 
ian now than then. The bay 
is famed over all the world,—a 
natural harbour, sheltered from. 
every wind between two far- 
stretching arms of land; the 
water so deep that great ships 
can anchor at a stone’s- throw 
from the olives. The other day 
the bay was full of leviathans— 
great lions of the sea, the iron- 
clads of the French Mediterranean 
squadron, dark, ominous, and 
ugly, with a white torpilleur or 
two in attendance ; a Russian ship 
of war, not su ugly nor so scien- 
tific; an American ship of war, old- 
fashioned, and almost graceful ; 
and a humble barque of English 
origin, old, harmonious, and charm- 
ing in ev ery line with no preten- 
sions at The English ship 
was full of ruddy hive English 
from stem to stern, but not too 
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trim or tidy—the lads, perhaps, 
being scarcely trained as yet to 
the perfection of sea order—and 
the whole a charity, instituted 
and supported by one man, a 
member of the great banking firm 
of Hoare, who has taken a hundred 
and fifty boys from the London 
streets to train them into good 
seamen for their country’s ser- 
vice: a noble work—much luck 
to him who thought of it! The 
American is on another mission, 
that favourite one of impress- 
ing the world with a sense of 
American gentlemanliness and 
courtesy and general superiority 
to all comers, which is at present 
so constant an enterprise with the 
great Republic, and, it must be 
said, a very successful one. 

The little town rising upon the 
slope of the shore towards the 
olive woods above is as pictur- 
esque a mass of building as could 
be conceived. What seems its prin- 


cipal street (but js not, for there 
is a certain Rue Droite running 
parallel to the sea half-way up 
which holds that place) is a long 
steep stairway, with projecting 
angles of picturesque houses at 


every step, and the tower of 
the old church at the apex—a 
line of street to enchant any 
artist. There is also a Rue Ob- 
scure running under the deep 
arches on which the upper town 
is built—a sombre colonnade, in 
which are the doors of the houses 
which front to the sea, and which 
afford, whenever one stands open, 
a dazzling glimpse of sunshine and 
brilliant blue water to the passer- 
by as he gropes his way along. 
The indescribable colour of this 
small town—a grey-white lighted 
up by tones of rose, faint washes 
of yellow, gleams of red tiles, and 
upon the church tower a shining 
pointed roof of greon and bronze 
—§is delightful to see. Behind 
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the enchanting promontory which 
forms one of the protecting arms 
of the harbour lie half-a-dozen 
little bays, each with its cluster 
of houses, its fringes of villas 
among the trees, and the vil- 
lage of Saint Hospice, on a fur- 
ther fantastic little promontory, 
cutting the blue into successive 
baylets and nooks of verdure, 
each with. its circle of rocks and 
sea-foam. St Jean-Beaulieu—why 
should we call attention to their 
pleasant names? There are enough 
and to spare of visitors already ; 
making everything—save flowers 
and lemons—dear and scarce. 
Here almost every house has its 
grove of lemon and The 
hedges are roses; and the violets 
—those light-blue, double, fragrant 
Parma violets which scent the air— 
lie in acres of blueness, wherever it 
is thought worth while to cultivate 
them. It is worth while, for every 
post carries boxes of flowers north- 
ward, and the English girls spend 
all their pocket-money in this 
sweet way for the pleasure of 
their friends at home, , 

These seeming “gentle coasts, 
however, are grim with means of 
defence, and show dark, open 
mouths, ready to burst forth into 
fire and flame whenever one 
approaches near enough to the 
heights to see them. The other 
night our village was bombarded 
and taken by the fleet, to the great 
entertainment of the instructed 
but terror of the ignorant. In 
the dead of night great guns be- 
gan to thunder over our heads, 
the forts replying to the broad- 
sides from the sea. In the dark- 
ness and stillness these tremendous 
discharges were amazingly effec- 
tive, conveying’ an impression of 
real war which curdled the blood. 
If it had been an Italian fleet ! we 
said to ourselves, not altogether 
assured that the suggestion might 
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not turn out to be true. Then 
came rolling volleys of musketry, 
with flashes in the darkness all 
along the curve of the bay: and 
there appeared faintly in the first 
pallor of the dawn a ship—a small 
one, but bitter—engaging the de- 
fenders along the coast with con- 
tinual flash and echo of its guns. 
The Téte de Chien thundered from 
the east, from which it commanded 
the bay : but the wicked little gun- 
boat had got too close inshore to 
suffer, and effected a landing, as 
we heard afterwards, to the con- 
fusion of all precautions. Just as 


the sun began to rice there glided: 


into sight—huge, black, and ter- 
rible—an ironclad, the parent 
doubtless of the gunboat, arrived 
upon the scene to see that all the 
forts were silenced and the land- 
ing secure. Our fort upon the 
nearest point blazed with ineffec- 
tual gallantry, but in vain. Toa 
lively imagination, however, all 
these sights and sounds were won- 
derfully suggestive. They were 
only tomime, manceuvres — a 
sort of object-lesson to the 
soldiers and sailors: a lesson, 
too, to peaceful folk. Supposing 
it to have been true! Suppose 
that into the very room from 
which we looked out, half fright- 
ened, half delighted, on this sport 
of war got up for our behalf, a 
stray shell might have plunged 
in! Suppose these big guns were 
really carrying slaughter, and our 
safety and our property depended 
upon whether the troops on the 
beach could repel the attack ! 
The sensation was too i 

to be quite agreeable; and the 
sight of that puissant monster, 
all black and noiseless, stealing 


out against the earliest rose of 
dawn, gave the lookers-on a thrill. 
If there ever should be a struggle 
along those mild Mediterranean 
coasts between the two nations 


‘and for many years past, 
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who are nearest of kin,—whose 
discord would be as the discord of 
brothers! Suppose, more dread- 
ful still, it had been our own 
cliffs from which those guns were 
ro~ring, and along our own sea-mar- 
gin that the line of soldiers, only a 
sort of picturesque accessory here, 
had crowded to resist the invader ! 
Let down the curtain—the mock 
struggle is over: go back to bed, 
and don’t think of such horrors. 
Let us hope they will never come, 
and that there will be peace in 
our time, It is a fine sight, but 
the suggestion ‘is rot agreeable. 
It all ended, I hear, in some 

ening of the batteries on 
the Téte de Ohien. Is it under- 
stood in such mock attacks that 
the assailant is always to win, in 
order to keep the defenders on 
their guard? Certainly it was 
always the attacking party which 
had the best of it in the mancu- 
vres at home. 

It.is to a more peaceful invasion 
that the Riviera in the meantime, 
has suc- 
cumbed. One asks one’s self, while 
wandering about those coasts, 
whether by some chance 
the language of the south of 
France has been swept away? 
whether this portion of it which 
once was Italian, in changing one 
kindred tongue for another has 
slipped from its moorings alto- 

er, and slid somehow between 
twé stools into English plain and 
unadorned? There is almost as 
little French to be heard on the 
great route between Oannes and 
Monte Oarlo as there might be 
on the way to Hampton Oourt or 
Windsor, or any great English 
centre of sightseeing. A French 
party here and there occurs ac- 
cidentally, as they do on these 
routes; but the majority speak 
nothing but English. if you get 
into a :ailway carriage, the chances 
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are that all your fellow-travellers 
will be your country-folk—at least, 
that half of reat golem tigers. 
experiences in your n 

ps Bc More curious still is the 
fact that this invasion has brought 
with it the most remarkable poly- 
glot train of servants. Out of the 
four servants in a certain villa with 
which we are familiarly inted, 
one is German, one I one 
Swiss, and one Alsatian — the 
last, no ‘doubt, French, but of a 
French very different from that of 
the countrymen of Gambetta. In 
the hotels, of course, the prepon- 
derance is German, as everywhere ; 
but even in private houses the 
native race is rare. In such a 
house as we have described, the 
communications of the household 
are most easily carried on: in a 
language which is not of the 
country, sometimes one and some- 
times another. It used to be the 
unfailing exouse for living abroad 
in former days, that it was so good 
for education ; the children learned 
French so easily. Alas! there is 
now no French to learn: the un- 
fortunate children who had to 
practise the language under the 
influence of Teutonic pronuncia- 
tion on one side, and Italian and 
English on the other, would call 
for our profoundest sympathy. 
. They might grow up in the belief 
that pon chour was the 

form of saying good-day, or that it 
was right to count oon as the first 
of tie numerals. These pretences, 
however, which used to hold good 
in Normandy and other places 
where the French language is 
spoken with the same purity 
which would distinguish the Eng- 
lish in Glasgow or in Yorkshire, 
are now happily exploded, and 
people do not bring their children 
for the benefits of education to 
Nice or Oannes: but it is strange 
to find the language of a country 
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in these regions, if he is compelled 
to come more or less in contact 
with the invader, does not grow 
much in Se with Sas 
and notwi 
ial French politeness, te oes not 
think - ee os English 
visitor does, to er the = 
tibilities of the stranger. 
‘hospital 


official of the most 
instincts, exceedingly kin 
ready to be serviceable to the 
English colony, explained to the 
present writer. one day that he 
had but lately come to know much 
of the English, but had been much 
— mewn | a an on 
yen Bag, mere to find, on 
the whole, ow tolerable they were 
There was a good deal against 
them on the outside, but it wore 
off on further intance. The 
Englishman did not show well at 
first. “Le Frangais,” said our 
friend, “est seduisant,”—and he 
laid his hand instinctively unon his 
breast,—but not his neighbour on 
the other side of the Channel. 
The speaker was a small elderly 
personage, with a little of the Jew 
in his nose, and of the 
Gascon in his talk: “Le 
est seduisant!” He believed it 
with all his heart. 

Less excusable was the other, 
who, in ‘the excess of his patriot- 
ism, declared to us that even the 
grass in England was not 

“What!” we cried; “the grass! 
Why, the grass is our specialty. 
We grant you more sunshine, more 
flowers ; but our grass! why, the 
very brouillard about which you 
are so eloquent—our clouds, our 
rains—secure us that one advan- 
tage.” “ Pardon,” our 
friend; “I have been in Eng 
land, and I have - It 
. A . 
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different. There is nothing green 
as in France.” It was here sug- 
gested that perhaps this impartial 
observer had seen the London 
pen in August, when they were 
urned brown with the summer’s 
wear and tear. He replied with 
dignity —“It was indeed August, 
but it was not London. I was in 
Norwood, which is in the bosom of 
the country. I am quite correct in 
what I say. Ah, par example!” 
he exclaimed, with the impatience 
of conviction, as the obstinate Eng- 
lishman continued his defence. 

It may be noted that the one 
defect of the Riviera is, that it is 
not green. A few of our forest- 
trees would make the landscape 
perhaps too perfect. The olives 
which clothe the hills are grey. 
The grass is scanty and ill-grown. 
When a millionaire would indulge 
in the luxury of a lawn, he has to 
resow it every year; from whic 
the reader accustomed to immemo- 
rial turf, which has lived through as 
many generations as would suffice 
to contirm the nobility of a family, 
will understand what grass is in 
these regions. But our French- 
man was none the less sure. 
“Sir,” said an American, after- 
wards, “there isno grass in the 
world like English grass, except 
at Newport: there is beautiful 
grass at Newport.” And we be- 
thought us, to soothe our feelings, 
of Mr John Burroughs, the Ameri- 
can naturalist, who declares that 
if we would but refrain from wash- 
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ing for a little while, such is the 

and dewy character of our 
climate, a greenness would grow 
all over us,—a turfy deposit upon 
our hands, a gentle veil of mosses 
upon our uncovered brows. Such 
are the differing opinions of other 
nations. 

We shculd like to tell, did time 
and space serve, about our vil- 
lage: how M. le Ouré is by no 
means at one with M. le Maire: 
how the commune squabbles with- 
in itself; how the keen peasants 
put a fabulous price on every scrap 
of land while all the foreigners are 
about, but come to their senses 
in the solitary summer, when the 
sunshine blazes unnoted, and all 
the English are gone ; how many 
a noce, and parties whg are by 
no means of that kind, come to 
eat bowillabaisse at the Reserve, 
which they ought not to do, but 
go farther to the humble but more 
genuine fare of St Jean; how 


.everything is fabulously dear since 


the leading journal of Ohristen- 
dom wrote an article about the 
little place, which the officials de- 
clare to be nothing but a hameau, 
although it attained the honour of 
a@ mention in the ‘Times.’ We 
wish this latter honour might have 
been dispensed with, for it has 
added a good many francs to the 
price of every metre of land, and 
even a centime or two to every 
egg, and made the wood dearer, 
and the oil Such are the draw- 
backs of fame. 
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Wen a reader takes up the 
history of a Scottish baronial 
family, he knows very well what he 
has to expect—a pedigree stretch- 
ing back to the Picts; a tale of 
private feud and public warfare, 
of plundering lands and burning 
castles; of castles burned and 
lands plundered in return ; treason 
at one time and active loyalty 
at the next,—parts often chosen 
with a fine disregard for fitness 
' of time and circumstances, and 
concluding too often with the re- 
cord of forfeiture and ruin. The 
annals of the Scottish nobility are 
generally a gloomy study ; for the 
qualities which led to high rank 
and power down to the time of 
the union of the crowns, and the 
policy by which dignity and influ- 
ence were maintained, were such 
as do not wholly commend them- 
selves to a more civilised age. 
Yet the Scottish nobles, if they 
were no better, were certainly not 
worse than their contemporaries 
in other countries, when we con- 
sider how unable the Stuarts were 
to enforce the superiority of the 
Crown, and the disorders to which 
the civil broils of the seventeenth 
century laid the country open. 
We do indeed meet with families 
who, even in the darker medieval 
times, knew how to temper the 
prevailing spirit of feudalism by 
what we nowadays call their 
duty to the land and the people, 
but which probably presented it- 
self at the time as a species of 
enlightened self-interest. The 
history of the Wemyss family is 
a case in point. The Wemysses 
of Wemyss stand apart from the 


+ majority of Scottish baronial 
families by their general avoidance 
of private and partisan feuds, 
while loyally rendering service to 
the Orown in the field, and by 
a judicious management of their 
estates and interests, in which they 
ap always to have been con- 
siderably ahead of their times. 
And they have had their reward. 
The close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury sees a Mr Erskine Wemyss 
at Wemyss, where the close of the 
twelfth found his ancestor Mi- 
chael of Methil; and during the 
lapse of seven hundred years the 
line can scarcely be said to have 
been interrupted, or the lands to 
have changed hands—a continuity 
for which it is not easy to find 
man rallels in any country. 

No doubt the five-and-twenty 
generations of Wemysses who 
bring down the line from Michael 
of Methil, the first Wemyss on 
authentic record, were prudent 
and stout men, and tenacious of 
the lands which had been the 
cradle of their race. But their 
lines had fallen in a locality which 
gave them immunities enjoyed in 
few other regions of Sco 
The “kingdom” of Fife has fre- 
quently escaped civil disturbance, 
when other parts of the kingdom 
of Scotland were involved in the 
turmoil, and no place was generally 
more secure than its eastern nooks. 
The Forth cut it off from the capi- 
tal and from Stirling, and all 
rivalries and bickerings that at- 
tended the Court. The Tay, on 
the other side, sheltered it from 
the Douglases, Lindsays, and Ogil- 
vies, and the anarchy of Angus. 
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The Highland line was well re- 
moved, and the most daring raiders 
would seldom venture to pene- 
trate so far in search of plunder. 
The congenial soil, and the mineral 
wealth of the county, had given 
an early stimulus to the people 
themselves; and trading enterprise 
among the little ports dotting the 
north, soon led to peace and se- 
‘gurity being duly valued. In the 
more martial parts of Scotland, the 
epithet “ Fife folk ” carried with it 
a degree of scorn ; but the spirit 
of the people naturally affected the 
lairds and barons, anc. among these 
the Wemysses, at an early part of 
their history, seem to have been 
among the who aroused them- 
selves to a perception of the cap- 
abilities of their lands, and the 
propriety of encouraging new in- 
dustries among their vassals. 
The fact has always been ac- 
cepted that the Wemysses were a 
branch of the house of Macduff, 
descended from the last 
Sir William Fraser, 


being 
Thane of Fife. 
however, in his usual iconoclastic 
way— it is to the last of his magnifi- 
cent series of family histories that 
we are indebted for this sketch— 
entirely repels the theory as unsup- 


ported by evidence. Sir William 
even impiously denounces Macduff 
himself as “a fabulous personage ” ; 
but the genuine historical char- 
acter whom Shakespeare took the 
trouble to create will continue to 
exist in spite of the anathemas of 
heralds, genealogists, and antiqua- 
rians. The coincidences of names 
and arms which probably led Sir 
Robert Douglas to favour the 
theory, are explained away by Sir 
William Fraser on grounds that 
leave little doubt of his accuracy ; 
and indeed the Wemyss family 
themselves do not seem to have 
laid much stress upon the idea. 
Sir William is so sceptical in ac- 
cepting names as genealogic evi- 
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dence, that we have some scruples 


in suggesting that even a more 
ancient descent might be found 
than Gilliemichael of the Macduff 
line, and that we might seek for 
the first Wemyss among tHat race 
dear to the Anthropological Soci- 
ety—the cave-men—for Wemyss 
Means a “cave”; and Wemyss- 
shire, the ancient name of the 
family possessions, is taken from 
the numerous uamhes or “ caves” 
which open out to the sea in 
this part of the coast—a fa- . 
vourite retreat of religious re- 
cluses in earlier days of Scottish 
Christianity. 

At all events there can be no 
controversy about Michael of Me- 
thil as a genuine Wemyss, and he 
figures during the years from 1165 
to 1214. He was a man of posi- 
tion in possession of the estate of 
Wemyss, apparently, and holding 
the adjoining property of Methil 
under the see of St Andrews. 
His son, John of Methil and 
Wemyss, was, in addition to these 
lands, of Penshiel in 
East Lothian. His charters, and 
rank of those who appended their 
names as witnesses to them, attest 
his consequence as a Scottish ba- 
ron. There is a very picturesque 
incident in his life, of which we 
cannot refrain from quoting Sir 
William Fraser’s version, although 
it rests upon the not immaculate 
testimony of Bower. It was on 
the eve of the battle ef Largs, 
and Sir John of Wemyss, stricken 
in years and prostrated by fever 
and ague, had been unable to 
accompany King Alexander to the 
field. 


“While under the effects of this 
walady, Sir John fell into a grateful 
slumber, and had a vivid dream. He 
thought he stood in the north porch 
of the church of Dunfermline, when 
a lady of great beauty, in royal robes, 
suddenly entered the building. She 
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led -by the hand a acpi 
ht, clothed in 

naa at his nape gage ner 

helmet on his head. The pair 

followed by three aaa er knight guy ay 


and active, 
tadnapenhel at the 


armour. Sir John 
sight of so much beauty and valour, 
beaned of the lady to reveal who she 
was, and who were her com 
The lady replied, ‘I am Marge, 
formerly Queen of Scotland ; this is 
Malcolm my husband, and these aro 
our three sons, kings of this realm 
while in the flesh, with whom I 
hasten to Largs to defend the coun- 
try, and gain a victory over the tyrant 
who strives unjustly to subdue our 
realm.’ The unearthly visitants — 
disappeared ;. and Sir John, d 
his ailment and the advice of on 
around him, determined to go to Dun- 
fermline. He was carried thither. 
related his dream to the prior, and 
showed his devotion by —— 
relics of the sainted queen. i 
thus en, his malady left him, 
and ere he left the spot a m 
came with the joyful news of the vic- 
tory gained over the Norwegians.” 


The course pursued by the 
Wemysses dusing the War of 
Independence was patriotic, ex- 
cept when coerced by force majeure 
to take the side of the English. 
Sir Michael, who succeeded the 
last-mentioned John, and whose 
son was one of the ambassadors 
sent to bring home the Maid of 
Norway, was an adherent of 
Baliol, and when Edward in- 
vaded Scotland, took the oath of 
allegiance to him at Stirling. In 
March 1304, the English ki 
spent a day and night at Wemyss 
during his progress through Fife ; 
but a year or two later we find Sir 
Michael threatened with Edward’s 
vengeance for aiding Bruce’s pre- 
tensions. “We command you,” 
writes the English king to Sir 
Aymer de Valence, “ that ye cause 
his manor where we lay, and all 
his other manors, to be burned, his 
lands and goods to be destroyed, 
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and his 

that 

to doubt w 

executed. Ste Deri, Sir Michael's 
successor, had signed the Ragman 
Roll as well as his father, but he 
seems afterwards to have ‘steadily 
attached himself to the national 
party. It was while the 

of his successor, Sir Mi at 

Wemyss that the Regent Randolph 

received the poison which shortly 

afterwards carried him off at Mus- 

selburgh,—administered, whether 

by design or accident, as a remedy 

for the stone, from which the Re- 

gent was suffering. Sir Michael 

was taken prisoner at Halidon, . 
compelled to swear fealty to Ed- 

ward III., and to join the English 

in the siege of Lochleven. At his 

death there was a division of his 

lands among co-heiresses, but the 

lands of the Wemyss came back 

to the family by the marriage of 

Sir John of the Reres, the great- 


grandson of Sir David the ambas- 
sador, with Isabel Erskine the co- 


heiress. The uisition of the 
various portions of the Wemyss, 
and their consolidation under new 
titles, entailed a work to which he 
seems to have devoted himself with 
t vigour and In 
the sketch of Sir John’s acquisi- 
tions, we find several instances to 
show that as early as the latter 
part of the fourteenth century the 
barons in the more settled parts 
of Scotland were having recourse 
to law instead of to the strong 
hand for the settlement of their 
disputes. The Duke of Albany, 
the brother of Robert IT., had ac- 
cused Sir John Wemyss of receiv- 
ing the rents of the estate of 
Wemyss, to his, the Duke’s, detri- 
ment ; and the parties appeared be- 
forethe Councilat Perth. SirJohn’s 
answer to the charge was, that 
“he was legally entered in the 
lands of Wemyss, by the usual pre- 
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cepts from Chancery in name and be- 
of his own.wife and the Lady of 
Glen ”—the two heiresses of the elder 
line of Wemyss,—“he therefore de- 
nied any wrong-doing, as he had the 
right to the rents. The governor 
then inquired if he would abide b 
the decision of the Council, to whic 
Sir John replied, ‘Yaa.’ He then 
left the Council, aud the Duke asked 
their Is geen on the case ; when they 
decided that Sir John had been le- 
y entered as he stated, and no 
etriment had been done to the gov- 
ernor in regard to the rents,” 


We have another instance of 
the legal procedure of the period, 
in which Sir John’s sister-in-law, 
the Lady of Glen, endeavoured.~tq 
recover possession of the manor- 
place of Wemyss, in which her 
relatives the Livingstones had es- 
tablished themselves :— 


“One of her squires with attend- 
ant notary presented himself on her 
behalf at the hall door of the man- 
or, with intent to break the sasine 
in legal form. He was greeted by 
ree with the words that he 
should have no entrance to that hall. 
The squire replied that he would uot 
quit on account of words, and so went 
to the door, whereupon Livingstone 
turned him round and fo him 
back with the strong hand. The 
— then appealed to the sheriff of 

ife and others present to wituess lris 
expulsion, and meauwhile he went 
through the’ ceremony of b i 
the sasine at the «loor of the hall, an 
his notary wrote the usual narrative 
of the proceedings.” . 


We may remark that only in 
Fife or the Lothians would such 
controversies have been ‘conducted 
at the time in so peaceable and 


law-abiding a spirit. Yet in an- 
other case we find Sir John him- 
self covenanting with a less power- 
ful proprietor to recover his lands 
for him, and protect kim in them 
for the sake of the reversion of 
the property. In the time of his 
son David we find the first men- 
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tion of the coal-mines and salt. _ 


pans, which must, however, have 
been wrought from a much earlier 
date, as carrying with them im. 
portant manorial rights. The 
record of both David and his 
son Sir John is one of settle- 
ments of the lands, and of the con- 
flicting claims which had arisen 
through the failure of the elder 
line and partition among heiresses, 
as well as from Sir John of Reres’s 
arrangements, and of the litiga- 
tion which the various pretensions 
occasioned, It would be of no 
general interest to refer to these ; 
but there is one notable trans- 
action in which Sir John Wemyss 
took part in 1470 which we may 
briefly summarise. Sir John had 
been obliged to mortgage his lands 
of Methil, half to the prior and 
convent of St Andrews, and half 
to the convent of Lindores; and 
although no time of redemption 
appears to have been fixed, an 
attempt was made in the year 
mentioned to foreclose by the St 
Andrews monks. The prior took 
a notarial protest that he had at- 
tended “at the altar of St Kath- 
erine the Virgin, on the summons 
of Sir John,” but that he “ neither 
saw nor perceived any money 
either in gold or silver counted 
down on the said altar,”—that 
whatever Sir John might do or 
say, the rights of the convents 
were -unprejudiced. Sir John 
fought the battle in the Church 
courts, and sought to nonsuit his 
opponents with a charge of usuri- 
ous dealing—“ The quhilk wadset 
(mortgage) be law of our modir 
haly kirk is werre crime of okire 
(usury) as is oppinly knawin till 
al the membris of haly kirk.” We 
do not know how the case went 
on this occasion, but the lands 
in question were fully redeemed 
in 1484, For three or four gen- 
erations succeeding, Sir John of 
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Reres’s taste for litigation seems 
to have been a dominant passion 
with his successors, and they ap- 
parently succeeded in gratifying 
it with less disastrous results than 
the majority of suitors experience. 


When Sir David Wemyss resigned 


his lands into the hands of King 


James IV., and had them erected 
into a barony by Crown charter in 
1511, it might have been expected 
that many sources of controversy 
would have been extinguished ; 
but his successor, the next Sir 
David, had his own share of dis- 
putes. Among the deeds of this 
Sir David, it is recorded that he 
entered into a bond of manrent 
with Archbishop Betoun of Glas- 
gow, “which did not, as was 
usual, reserve the allegiance to 
the Orown,” and that his name 
appears first in an engagement of 


the Fife barons for the mutual- 


defence of themselves and their 
properties, It was Sir David who 
erected the port of Wemyss into 
a barony, giving it bailies and the 
right of holding fairs. The towns- 
men were to pay £20 Scots an- 
nually to the laird, and pass his 
coals and salt free of duty.” For 
every “ bloodwit ” the laird ex- 
acted fifteen shillings, and for 
each fire, eight shillings Scots. 
The teinds off the coal, salt, and 
fish were very valuable, and con- 
sequently a frequent source of 
conflict between local ecclesias- 
tical interests and the laird. 

Sir John Wemyss, who flour- 
ished in the time of Queen Mary, 
could not avoid taking part in the 
civil struggles into ‘which the Court 
and the Reforming party plunged 
the country. Sir John was a sup- 
porter of Oardinal Betoun, who, 
as Archbishop of St Andrews, 
was feudal superior of various of 
the Wemyss properties. A docu- 
ment connected with a somewhat 
curious transaction of Sir John’s 
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is to be found in Sir William 
Fraser’s second volume. Sir John, 
it appears, had intended to marry 
his son to the daughter of the 
Laird of Grange, and had sold to 
the latter “the right of his ve 
marriage” for a thousand m 
When Kirkaldy was forfeited for 
his complicity in the murder of 
the Cardinal, the match beeame 
much less desirable. When the 
Queen Regent visited Wemyss 
during the siege of the Oastle at 
St Andrews, the laird used his 
influence to get this matrimonial 
right restored to himself—it havi 
been, as we may presume, forf ‘ited 
to the Crown, with all Kirkaldy’s 
other rights and privileges. It 
was now restored to Sir John, . 
along with five hundred merks 
which Kirkaldy had paid down ~ 
upon the bargain. Sir John 
Wemyss fought at Pinkie, and 
was taken prisoner, but liberated 
upon the Earl of Huntly becoming 
security for his ransom. But his 
most remarkable exploit consisted 
in beating off the attempt of Lord 
Clinton, the English admiral, to 
land a force at St Monance. The 
laird, who had been keeping an 
alert watch upon the English fleet, 
saw by the lights and movements 
of the vessel that a night-landing 
was being effected, and gathered 
the people of St Monance, barel 
six score in number, The English 
attacked them at daybreak. After 
the first encounter— 


“By es Wemyss and 


his men reti hind some trench 

in which they kindled a collection 

ferns, straw, and mage F mage 
making a great smoke, under cover 
of which they fired upon the invaders 
with three small pieces of artillery 
which they had with them. The men 
in the trenches then re-formed, and 
with shouts and yells bore furiously 
down upon the Engi who at the 
same time were assailed by the shouts 
and cries of another company. The 








and it is no doubt the correct one, 
although differing from that of 
Buchanan, who gives the Lord 
James Stewart credit for the 
action. In the troubles of the 
times the laird did not escape the 
penalties of treason, and what was 
under the circumstances a heavier 
condemnation, the anathema of the 
Ohurch. George Olephane of Oars- 
logie, a creditcr of Sir John’s to 
the extent of £100 Scots; regis- 
tered the debt in the diocesan 
books of St Andréws; and when 
the obligation was not met, excom- 
munication followed, and was not 
relaxed until the debt had been 
lodged in the hands of the Arch- 
bishop. On another occasion we 
find Sir John as one of the spokes- 
men of the lesser barons — the 
nobles stood aloof from the move- 
ment — remonstrating with the 
Queen-Regent against her inten- 
tion to introduce a standing army 
of foreign mercenaries. Their 
remonstrances, as reported by 
Lesley, were of great constitu- 
tional weight, and induced the 
Regent to abandon her project. 
The defence of the country had 
been maintained by their fore- 
fathers, urged Sir John Wemyss 
and Sir James Sandilands of 
Calder, and for this. cause prin- 
cipally they had received their 
lands and held them. The King, 
who was ‘the King of Scots, 
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“rather in reference to men 

to money and the substance of 
country,” could not discharge them 
of their service. The land could 
not support the idle men that 
would be required to defend the 
country ; and the lords, barons, 
and gentlemen of the country 


5 


would be enervated by idleness 


and become an easy prey to the 
invader. When the Reformation 
broke out, the Wemyss family 
was placed in a rather difficult 
dilemma. A considerable portion 
of their lands was held under the 
see of St Audrews, Sir John was 
a staunch Queen’s man, but the 
growing power of the Reformers 
aud the Lords of the Congregation 
could not be overlooked. Under 
these circumstances a course was 
adopted which continued to be 
pursued by the nobles and land- 
owners of Scotland, amid political 
vicissitudes, down to the last Jac- 
obite rebellion. Sir John held by 
the Queen and the old faith ; his 
son joined the Lords, with the per- 
mission of the Regent, “thatt be 
his lawbors [he] may saiff the said 
Johne, his friendis and 

siouns, fra the violence of the said 
conspiratours.” This son, David 
Wemyss, who married a daughter 
of the luckless house of Ruthven, 
had di the warlike duties 
of the house of Wemyss many 
years before his father’s death, 
being “abell to sustene the pyne 
and travill of the weirs, raidis, 
and armies.” David Wemyss ap- 
pears to have had his full share 
in the litigious fortunes of his 
family, and his disputes with Bos- 
well of Balmuto seem to have 
afforded amusement to the boyish 
King James and his Court. 


“ Amusing himself among his cour- 
tiers one Tuesday evening in =~ 
the same year (1583) upon the 
of Linlithgow, mimicking the feuds 
and disputes then exi in the 
country, on the laird of ipace 
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bringimg up the quarrel between the 
lairds of Wemyss and Balmuto, the 
Kit op fer 'L wil 

id kemp, for 
quarel’ Mind 


seik me .ane 
xy that 
And quhbilk pairt your 

ajestie tak?’ inquired Dunipace. 
‘Be Sanct Marie!’ replied the King, 
‘the laird of Weymes’ pairt.’ ‘Heir 
am I, then,’ says ipace, ‘ the laird 
of Balmuto fornentis yow.’” 


Melville, who told the story to 
Lord Doune, says, “ The King and 
Dunipace then fell to, and having 
vanquished Dunipace, the King 
cried out, ‘Now I have worrit 
yow, and sa will I ay.’” The in- 
cident is the more notable, that it 
is probably the only solitary in- 
stance on record of the “gentle 
King Jamie” voluntarily engaging 
in personal combat. The King’s 
attachment to the Wemyss family 
was not without its inconveniences. 
We find several letters to the laird 
from his Majesty, “amaist about 
barrowit siller,” to quote Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie’s phrase. As we know 
from other sources, the King’s 
straits were often so pressing that 
time was a matter of the highest 
co uence. Thus, on the 7th 
May 1583, James sends Alexander 
Young from Holyrood to Wemyss 
on “ane speciall errand,” which he 
is to unfold to the laird, who, in 
his turn, is to give “a pruif of 
your -gudewill at this time, the 
oceasioun sa craving it.” “The 
laird professed his wish to pn 
his Majesty, but had not the y 
money by him ; and a week after, 
Archibald Primrose, the comptrol- 
ler clerk, is sent to the laird, “ sen 
our presert furnissing cannot suffer 
sic delay.” Whether Primrose 
went back altogether empty hand- 
ed or not does not appear; but on 
the 21st May another royal mes- 
senger is despatched to Wemyss 
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for “the ailuer quhilk ye a 
vnto us,” and ing “ 
effectuouslie that ye will not t fail 
to deliver the sad siluer to this 
beirar, or vtherwayis that ye will 
not faill to be at ws in Linlyth- 
gw, betuix and Friday at nycht, 
and bring the said siluer with 
yow.” Of Sir John, the successor 
of laird David, the King “ effec- 
tuusly requeists and desirs” the 
loan of “ane of your finest hacque- 
nays, with the finest s.ddle and 
furnitour yee haue,” for the French 
ambassador on his visit to Perth. 
The horse does not appear to have 
been forthcoming, although the 
King had touchingly appealed to 
the laird’s assistance, “as ye re- 
spect our honnour ;” and we meet 
with the following curious epistle, 
written apparently “more in sor- 
row than in anger,” four days 
afterwards :— 

“Richt traist freind, we greit you 
hertlie well. In our former’ 
desyrit you, as ye respected our how’ 
nour, to send us ane of your fynert 
hackuenays with the sadle and 
furnitour ye haue for the monting of 
the Pronk ambassadour, or sum gen- 
tilman of his tryne, in his 
toward our burgh of Perth 
haue vilipendit ; and thairfor, as Xf 
befoir we haue thocht guid to will 
and desyr you that ye faill nocht (all 
excuissis set apairt) to send ws the 
same hackuenay the morne or vther 
morne at the fardest, with a seruand 
of your awne, quha sall return him 
agane to you, as ye will report our 
hertlie thankis, and will ew our 
ane wraith, we commit you to 


After such signs of the shifty 
lifo King James had to lead, we 
may even give credit to such 
stories as that of the robbing of 
the Lady of Loganhouse’s “ doo- 
cot”! to supply the table at Holy- 





1 «* For, faith,” 


says King James, “‘ they had pillaged my mither’s auld house 


sae, that beechen bickers, and treen trenchers, and latten platters were whiles 
the best at our board, and glad we were of something to put on them, without 





696 
rood; and wo can easily believe 
that the Fifeshire barons did not 
welcome the Court to Falkland 
with any superabundant excess 
of lo 4 

A collateral member of ‘the 
- .Wemyss family, John, younger of 
Logie, a descendant of Sir John of 
Reres, was the hero about this 
time of a romantic incident which 


furnishes the theme of a fine old © 
ballad. Young Logie, who was. 


one of the king’s gentlemen-in- 
waiting, had become implicated in 
Bothwell’s (Stewart’s) mad con- 
spiracy, and was lying in Dalkeith 
under sentence of death. He had 
been in love with one of Queen 
Anne’s Danish ladies, named Mar- 
garet Vinstar, who plotted his 
escape. Inventing a message that 
the prisoner was summoned to the 
royal presence, she had him con- 
ducted to the King’s chamber, and 
having by some means outwitted 
the let her lover down by 
a rope from the window. Tho 
Queen seems to have abetted the 
pict, and refused to dismiss her 
ady, Margaret Vinstar, however, 
appears to have found a refuge 
at Wemyss Oastle; for there is 
a letter from Queen Anne to the 
laird, acknowledging in very grate- 
ful terms “the guid entertenne- 
ment and fauorable courtesie ” 
shown to the lady; and it is sat- 
isfactory to record that the lovers 
were happily married. 

Amid the shower of dignities 
which fell from the united crown 
_ of Great Britain, the house of 
Wemyss was naturally marked 
out. A Nova Scotia baronetcy 
was accepted by Sir John Wemyss, 
who succeeded as head of the 
family in 1622, and in 1628 he 
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was created a lord of Parliament 
by the title of Lord Weniyss of 
Elcho, and in 1633 advanced to an - 

earldom, Elcho, we may explain,’ 
was an old conventual property 
which had come into the Wemyss 
family through the assistance which 
they had rendered to the later 
generations of nuns, and was in 
no way a@ spoil of the proscribed 
Church. Lord Wemyss now fig- 
ures as a sound Presbyterian, and 
took an active part in resisting 
Charles’s attempts for establishing 
Episcopacy ; but it was in his 
house that Bishop Lindsay found 


‘refuge on the memorable day of 


the Service-book riot in St Giles’s. 
His son, Lord Elcho, who seems 
to have zealously shared his father’s 
principles, gives an _ interesting 
account of the riot, from a MS, 
diary at Wemyss Castle. Speak- 
ing of the Service- book, Lord 
Elcho says :— 


“Which buek was so filtly pollutted 
with the trewe rittes pos | radgs of 
Rome, that sum religius men and 
women of all sortes did so heate itt 
that they would not permitt itt to be 
read in Edinburgh, and first att the 
ridding of the sead seruice bouk, the 
religious wimen did rise vp to 
the ridder, and flange their bouks 
ther stoulles att him, and did riue 
all the seruice bouk a peisses. And 
the bishop of Edinburgh called Mr 
Dauid Lindesy quho was sitting in 
the kirk that caused reide itt, was so 
stoned with the wifes and knocked 
that he was forsed to flie to ane steare 
benorth the crosse, and did wine vp 
otherways they head killed him.” 


Both the Earl and his son were 
zealous Covenanters under Oharles 
I., and the Earl represented his 
Majesty as Lord High Oommis- 
sioner at the General Assembly 





quarrelling with the metal of the dishes. D’ye mind, for thou wert in maist 
of our complots, how we were fain to harry the Lady of Loganhouse’s dowcot 
and poultry-yard ; and what an awfu’ plaint the poor dame made against Jock of 
Milch and the thieves of Annandale, wha were as sackless of the deed as I am of 
the sin of murder ? ”»—Fortunes of Nigel, vol. i, 
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of 1649. At this. time we get 
some interesting glimpses of the 
working of the coal and salt indus- 
tries, in which the Wemyss barons 
had long been extensively engaged. 
As far back as 1572, David Wemyss 
of Wemyss carried on the manu- 
facture and export of salt on so 
large a scale, that the Privy Coun- 
cil felt called upon to step in to 
regulate the traffic. The political 
economy of the day taught that 
only the surplus might be exported 
ao the wants of the country had 
been satisfied, and David Wemyss 


was bound down to bring home for 


every chalder of salt exported six 
ounces of silver, which was de- 
livered to the mint at the rate 
of thirty shillings the ounce. A 
similar interest was shown by the 
Government in regulating the coal 
traffic. In 1620, the wet season 
had deprived the people of peat, 
their ordinary fuel ; and although 
on similar occasions they had been 
able to make up the deficiency by 
coal, the export trade from the 
Forth had put this alternative 
beyond their reach. According to 
the Act of Oouncil reciting the 
deplorable extremities to which 
the country had been reduced, bak- 
ing and even brewing was brought 
to a standstill for want of fire, and 
the people “wer in end reduced 
to that pitche of necessitie and 
want of fire that numbers of them, 
both to burgh and land, hes beene 
constrained not onelie to cutt 
doun and destroy their policie 
and planting, but their moveable 
tymber work to make fire of it, 
and some ar resolved to aban- 
of their birth 


doun’ the places 
and duelling, and to retire them- 
selves to other parts quher they 
may haue the better commoditie 


of fire.” A laisser-faire policy 
under such circumstances would 
not enter into the minds of _ the 
Scotch Privy Oouncil, and after 
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animadverting upon “the vnjust 
and: vncharitable doing of the 
owners of the said coale heuches 
vpon the river and water of Forth, 
who preferring their immediate 
gayne to the Ohristiane bonds of 
charitie and love, wherewith they 
ought to be vnite with their nigh- 
bours, they preferre strangers 
vnto them,” imposed a penalty of 
£100 upon every act of prefer- 
ence in serving a foreign shi 
with coals before a native v 
The Council, too, had a summary 
way of dealing with combinations 
to raise prices, At a meeting held 
at Fawside Oastle about this time, 
a bond was entered into by a 
number of proprietors of the coal- 
fields on both sides of the Esk to 
raise the price of coals, which were 
not to he subsequeutly lowered 
without the consent of all parties. 
The parties to this agreement were 
summoned before the Privy Ooun- 
cil “on the charge of convening 
and resolving on matters injurious 
to the commonwealth ;” their bond 
was cancelled, and their persons 
and goods held liable to condign 
punishment. They were enjoined 
also to revert to. the old price, 
and refrain from selling s to 
strangers. In 1639 the first Lord 
Wemyss appears with other peti- 
tioners praying for a relaxation of 
the laws and burdens on coal and 
salt, the trade iv which had both 
declined through taxation, Piracy, 
the troubles of the country, and 
sickness among the people. The 
first Earl greatly extended the 
iwmining operations qn his estate, 
and brought an English engineer 
to Wemyss to make new 

In 1657, David the second Earl 
wade a journey to London to peti- 
tion the Protector for a relaxation 


sold to natives, their intrinsic 
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value, and double that when sold 
to strangers ; and the imposition, 
it was urged, would ruin 20,000 
poor people and the shipping of 
the country; and the Earl suc- 
ceeded in effecting an agreement 
with the farmers of the taxes for 
reduced rates, which were ratified 
by the Protector and his council. 
Among all his political avocations 
and his duties as High Sheriff 
of the county, the second Earl 
found time to develop largely his 
coal interests. He built a harbour 
at Methil, and thus records in 
quaint language in his Diary his 
gratification at its opening :-— 

“T was one 6 September 1664, 54 
years of eay One 15 September 
1664 Andrew Thomson in Leiuen did 


leade his botte in the new herbure of 
Methill, with colles from the colle of 
Methill being 60 leades of colles, and 
he did = 
Septem 1 

botte that did 


em to Leith one 17th 
which was the first 
eade uith colles att 
that herbure. The colles was well 
burnd at Leith, and since thorrow all 
sea ports in Scottland. I sould them 
eo aoa 2 sh to 

jue. I giue uining 
lia hn tin. allen ind 1 sh. 2d to 
the caller (driver) of ‘them from the 
colle pitte to the herbure.” 


The Ear!’s chief deathbed coun- 
cils to his family related to the 
purchase of neighbouring proper- 

under which he supposed the 
-seams to run, and what 
ies they should not pur- 
raise suspicions of the 

i of coal. “My hiddine 

and humbil aduice in a 


hoped that the Wemyss 
papers would have thrown some 


| May 


information about their state of 
servitude. Both the colliers and 
salters were in reality in a state 
of serfdom upon the properties to 
which they belonged; adscript 
glebe they dared not remove to 
another estate. or engage in other 
work, without the permission of 
their master, who ‘might have re- 
course to law in case they proved 
disobedient. Thus we read with- 
out surprise of a loan of six col- 
liers made by David, third Earl of 
Wemyss, about 1704, to the Earl 
of Winton’s brother for as long as 
the Earl himself did not require 
them,—Mr Christopher Seton, on 
his part, engaging “ to deliver them 
upon demand, they being in life 
or at the work or within the king- 
dom ; and further, that thougl the 
colliers and bearers should remain 
at the works for a year and a day, 
he would deliver them without 
legal requisition, or pretending any 
right to them by prescription.” 
By 1720, the time of James the 
fourth Earl, the colliers were get- 
ting less submissive, and were 
combining among themselves for 
better w 3; and several of the 
Earl’s letters throw an amusing 
light on the primitive elements of a 
contest between capital and labour. 
On one occasion the Earl threatens 
to throw all colliers who might 
chance to be indebted to him into 
prison. Sometimes they ran away, 
and the Earl has to write to his 
factor :— 

“ Don’t forgett to write the name of 
the coallier and his wife which ran 
away from the Methill a few days 
before I left home, aad desire 
William Forbes to seatch for them 
at Pinckie, and for Lindsay, and 

them over. . . . The mo- 
ment a coallier leaves his work he 
ought to be sent after immediately, 
ise it gives him time to gett 

into land, where he can never be 
. . » Besides the coalliers, 

their children should be all look’t after, 
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and sett to work below ground when 
capable, and not allowed to herr’d cat- 
tle, as many of them have done, and, 
I wish, may not be the case as yet.” 

A young Methil sailor calls 
upon the Earl with a present of 
chocolate, and asking “ the favour 
of creditt for ten dozen coalls,” 
In instructing the factor to com- 
ply with this request, the Earl 
adds—“ He is Archibald Oairns 
Methill coallier’s son, and I sup- 
pose he has elop’t from the works. 
However, as the lad has been long 
absent, I could not discourage him 
by refusing his demand.” It was 
not, however, until the reign of 
George III. that the colliers and 
salters were emancipated, and de- 
clared to be on the same footing 
as other servants. It speaks much 


for the justice and humanity of. 


their masters, that so little store 
was set upon their newly 

liberty. Sir Walter Sea tele a 
“They were so far from desiring 
and prizing the blessing conferred 
upon them, that they esteemed the 
interest taken in their freedom to 
be a mere desire on the part of 
the proprietors to get rid of what 
they called head or harigali 
money, payable to them when a 
female of their number, by bear- 
ing a child, made an addition to 
the live stock of their master’s 


property.” ° 
The distinguished alliances which 
the Earls of Wemyss made brought 


them several wardships, among 
others those of three ladies, who 
made more than a usual figure in 
their generations. The notoriety 
which attached to the marriage 
of one of them—the Countess 
Mary of Buccleuch—raised com- 
motion in both Ohurch and State. 
David, second Earl, having no sur- 
viving children by his first two 
wives, married Lady Margaret 
Leslie, daughter of the Earl of 
Rothes, who had been married first 


scarcely fail to invite intrigues, 
which, in the unsettled condition 
of the country, could only be too 
easily carried out. The Earl of 
Tweeddale, whose wife came next 
in succession to.the two children, 


and a successful appeal was made 
to Oromwell to secure Lady 
Wemyss in the custody of her 
daughters. But as if this guar- 
antee was not enough, the Count- 
ess determined to have Lady 
Mary at once married, though she 
was not more than eleven years 
of age; and the Scotch, though 
liberal enough in this respect, had 
fixed twelve as the earliest mar- 
riageable age for females. Walter 
Scott of Highchesters, a cadet of 
the Harden branch, then a boy of 
fourteen, -was chosen as the bride- 
groom; and the marriage, which 
the Presbytery allowed to take 
place without proclamations on ac- 
count of “ necessary exigence,” was 
privately celebrated at Wemyss 
Castle. As soon as the transac- 
tion became known, a commotion 
was excl the justiciary inter- 
fered, and the young bride was 
removed from Wemyss, and placed 
at Dalkeith under the charge of 
General Monk and his wife. The 
action of the Presbytery was next 
impugned. The Synod supported 
the lower court. When the matter 
came before the General Assembly, 
an altercation took place between 
Sir John Scott of Scotstarvet and 
the Earl of Wemyss, “ who, in the 
feace of the Assembly, said as 
mutch as appealed the said Scots- 
taruit to a combate;” but the 
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Moderator succeeded in silencing 
the belligerent elders. The OCom- 
missary Court then nullified the 
marriage, and an ap was made 
to Parliament ; but Countess Mary 
having in the meantime reached 
the age of twelve, the marriage 
was duly ratified. But the young 
Countess was a sickly girl. Imme- 
diately after the Restoration she 
was taken to London to be touched 
for scrofula by the King, but she 
only lived-a year afterwards, Her 
sister Lady Anna’s lot was scarcely 
more happy. Lady Wemyss offered 
her second daughter—now the sole 
heiress of Buccleuch—to the King 
for his son, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and her eventful history 
is well known. The Earl gives the 
following account of the marriage 
in his Diary :— hs 
“One the 20 day of April 1663, 
this James Scotte ID. Monmuth was 
maried ati Whithalle one Anna, 
Countes of Buccluche, who was 
earies to the housse of Buccluche, 
worth 10,000 i starling yeirly. The 
king and the Duke of York uas pre- 
sent att the mariadge, uhen the 
Bishope of Lundon, then called Shel- 
dounne, maried them, I Dauid, 
Earle of Wemyss, head the honur to 
deliuer hir to hir husband D. Mon- 
muth that day, the king commanded 
me to deliuer hir to him, for I maried 
ov motber, ee of Buecluche. 
. M..Leslie uho uas t, 
and my Lord E. Rothe, Md diner, 
others lozds (I was as hir father then). 
They did beade for forines cause that 
night, but did not stay together, leing 
young, he of 13 yeirs, and shoe of 12 
irs then in Nouember. Thirefter 
mother left hir by the kings di- 
recttione. Shoe was deliuered to the 
caire of the Countes of Marshall, 
doughtir to Ro. Ear] of Mortoune, 
1663 this uas. One the 9th of Februar 
166¢ Scotts account, thir two nobill 
did beade together att Whit- 
Fale, and so doeth they continew 
since, but not befor.” 


The other great lady who fell 


partly under the guardianship of 
the Wemyss family was the young 
Countess of Sutherland, afterwards 
the Oountess-Duchess. After the 
peerage and the Wemyss lands 
had parted company, the Honour. 
able James Wemyss .was married 
to an aunt of the Countess, and as 
he himself was closely related to 
the Sutherland family, the chief 
charge of the Sutherland estates 
and of the interests of the heiress 
devolved upon him. The hotly 
contested litigation was a source 
of much anxiety to Mr Wemyss; 
and we'can sympathise with his 
jubilation, which rises to a height 
of poetic rhapsody, when the news 
of the decision of the House of 
Lords was “ brought over by James 
Junkieson.” 


“ Lofty pyramids of fire and smoack 
proclaimed it to the skys at night; 
and when Night herself had waxen 
old, past away and ushered her eldest 
son the Morn into our hemisphere. 
That gladness might not cry she was 
murdered for want of time to be 
merry. The indulgent, youth con- 
tinued with the stoutest and -est- 
hearted of the chosen bands till his 
father Sol sprung from Thetis’ arms 
with brilliant rays to conduct safe 
home all who hiad been rejoyceing for 
the justice done to the straight line of 
Sutherland’s noble and antient race.” 


We must go back for a little 
to explain the Wemyss descent, 
and how the peerage came to 
be separated from the ancestral 
estates. Out of a large family, 
David, the second Earl, was sur- 
vived by only two daughters, the 
elder of whom, Lady Jean Wemyss, 
was married to George, fourteenth 
Earl of Sutherland ; and Lady Mar- 
garet, upon whom the Earl suc 


ceeded in settling his title and 


estates, though Lady Sutherland 
impugned, but unsuccessfully, the 
arrangement. Lady : 
married her kinsman Sir Jam2 
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Wemyss, created Lord Burntisland burgh Jacobite during 
fc: life. Lord Burntisland was Prince Charlie's brief sojourn at 


more of a Cavalier than his chiefs 
hed been, and with him the 
Covenanting predilections of the 
family disappear. His son David 
became third Earl after his mother’s 
death; and his marriage to the 
daughter of the first Duke of 

eensberry led to the succes- 
sion of the Wemyss family to the 
Earldom of March and other titles 
on the death of “old Q.” The 
marriage of James, the fourth Earl, 
resulted in momentous circumstan- 
ces to the family. He had for his 
‘tutor the Ohevalier Ramsay, the 
author of the ‘Travels of Oyrus,’ 
and he ran away with the heiress 
of Amisfield, the daughter of Ool- 
onel Charteris of dubious memory. 
Earl James had “powerfull rivalls” 
for the young lady’s hand, Lord 
Strathmore among others ; ; but 
Lord Wemyss was favoured by the 
mother, a daughter of Swinton, 
Lord Mersington ; and one even- 
ing Miss Charteris, instead of re- 
tiring to her bedroom, made her 
escape, and was married privately 
to the Earl. Colonel Charteris, 
who, with all his vices, must have 
had some amiable traits in his 
character, since he could count 
such men as Dancan Forbes of Oul- 
loden and Lord Milton among his 
friends, in due time extended his 
forgiveness to the runaway couple, 
and settled his fortune upon the 
second son of the marriage, who 
was to assume the name of Ohar- 
teris. There is a touch of irony in 
the Oolonel’s stipulation that the 
education of his grandchildren 
should not be intrusted to their 
father, but committed to curators 
appointed by Colonel Charteris 


bimeelf, 


between the Earl and Countess, 
and ultimately to their separation. 
The latter went ‘to France, but 
made a prominent figure in Edin- 





This led to a difference — 


Holyrood, where she is said to 
have .danced “in a. celebrated 
strathspey” with his Royal High- 
ness. The Earl did not actively 
share his Countess’s political sym- 
pathies, although he had receded 
so far from the traditions of his 
ancestors as to become an Epis- 
copalian. There is an amusing 
remonstrance from the Rev. John 
Wylie, minister of Olackmannan, 
to the Earl on his prelatic proclivi- 
ties, preserved among the Wemyss 
papers. “Did ever any of your 
family,” asks the aggrieved divine, 
“make such a step towards Pop- 
ery as you have done by setting uP 
Popish ceremonial worship, except 
your father when disobliged ?” and 
“Why should you live ike a a 
speckled bird alon besid your 
nighbor Earles?” He condemns 
the Earl’s Episcopacy and Jacobit- 
ism as violence to his “ worthy 
ladie’s inclinations,”—rather a mis- 
taken conclusion we may suppose, 
if we consider the political con- 
duct of the two in after-years ; and 
after demolishing the pretensions 
of Episcopacy by quotations from 
Scripture, he goes on to declare 
himself “heartily sorry tor the 
sin and irregularities of your mar- 
riage against the law of God and, 
man.” Lord Wemyss had doubt- 
less, been married by a Non-juring 
clérgyman, for the proscribed Epis- 
copal clergy of the day seem to 
have driven a considerable contre- 
band traffic in runaway matclhes— 
a practice which did not increase 
towards them the kindly feeli- 
of those who claimed the °] 
monopoly. The Earl must have 
attempted a vindication of his 
rb Fe but the minis- 

of Clackmannan was determined 
to ogc the last word. 


ld wei’ Gon 
ye could w God even as He 
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manner of His worshi ied by 
ae , 7° can pot be acce by 

ong as ye brake 

Heb. x. 25,. and the “toarth 
prom to keep noly the Sabbath, 
the greatest sanctification of which 
that we can show is by frequenting 
His public worship pure.” 


David, Lord Elcho, the eldest 
son of Earl James, joined Prince 
Charles’s army, and his property 
was confiscated and himself at- 
tainted. This led to a new settle- 
ment of the Wemyss estates. Fran- 
cis, who came next, had inherited 
the estates of Colonel Oharteris and 
taken his name, and the succession 
was settled in favour of the third 
son James. It was also arranged 
that in the event of Lord Elcho 
dying before the Earl, both the 
estates and the honours of Wemyss 
should go to the second son, Fran- 
cis Wemyss Charteris. The Earl 
died in 1756, and Lord Elcho died 
in exile in 1787, the Wemyss 
earldom devolvi on Francis 
Charteris, and the Wemyss estates 
on the Hon. James Wemyss. The 
settlement was pronounced by the 
lawyers to be a most irrational 
one, and it brought Mr Wemyss 
much financial trouble and litiga- 


tion. ‘Lord Elcho compromised - 


his claims, and confirmed, so far 
as his legal disabilities permitted, 
his father’s settlement in favour 
of James Wemyss. But the Ooun- 
tess Janet was by no means of so 
placable a nature, and her claims 
went before the Court of Session, 
which decided in the son’s favour. 
Mr Wemyss represented both Fife 
and Sutherland in Parliament as 
a supporter of Lord Bute and a 
friend of Government. 

A few more names bring us 
down to our own times. William 
Wemyss of Wemyss, when his 
cousin, the Oountess of Suther- 


land’s clan regiment of Fencibles. 


was raised, as the nearest relative 
of the chief, became its first — 


colonel; but the regiment was 


disbanded within four years, - 


without leaving the country. 
When it was again embodied on 
the outbreak of the, war with 
France .in 1793, Oolonel Wemyss 
resumed the command, and took 

in the suppression of the 
Trish rebellion. Afterwards, when 


it was resolved to convert the 


Sutherland Fencibles into a line 


regintent—the old .93d—Genersl | 


Wemyss was its first colonel, and 
held the post until his death. His 
successor, Admiral Wemyss, whose 
memory is still green in his country, 
was a brave naval officer and stout 


extant in Fife, and in Lo 
about the electioneering foots af tos 
captain will be forgotten. perc 
and ready, but especially 
ee ee ee 


moe agp eqgerntn  h 
captain avowedly, for personal rea- 
sons, made no secret of having a special 
aversion.” 


Another anecdote of the Admiral 
is worth, recording :— 


General, may be noted. Both of them 
When dining together in the Adm 
en together in 

ral’s London house, they fought their 
battles by sea and land over and over. 
This was done with such energy of 
rents Eee on, len Ce on. ae 

eens a oe uty, believ- 
inc tat reach of the peace was 
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going on, Called at the house to 
prehend, as he expected, some 
rioters.” ; 

The Admiral’s son, the late Mr 
J. H. Erskine Wemyss, only lived 
to enjoy the estates for about ten 

after his succession, and a 
ong minority ensued, during which 
the property was most energetically 
administered by his widow. Not 
only did Mrs Wemyss clear the 
estates, which had become encum- 
bered under the previous lairds, 
but she restored and 
Wemyss Oastle, built a dock at 
West Wemyss, inaugurated a 
water-supply, and did much to 
improve the condition of the 
people. The great enterprises 
upon which the present laird has 
80 SU entered are matters 
of more than mere local interest. 
While still a minor, he projected 
the railway from Thornton to 
Buckhaven, and he has since pur- 
chased the port and harbour of 
Leven. The construction of & 
large wet-dock and harbour at 
Methil— which in consequence 
promises to become one of the 
most im ports on the Firth 
of Forth—was a project quite in 
keeping wiia the traditions of his 
family,—his ancestor David, the 
second Earl, having built a harbour 
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on the same spot at an outlay of 


Wemyss is still a young man, and 
from the brilliant commencement 
he has made, we may augur that 
the reputation of the house which 
Michael of Methil founded in the 
days of King William the Lion 
has fallen into the hands of a 
resentative by whom it will bo 
well conserved and augmented. 

We have left oursélves no space 
to of Sir William Fraser’s 
work, nor is it . The 
Wemyss Book, like the rest of his 
family monographs, testifies to his 

i ing research, and to his 
wonderful grasp of and 
of local details, and the historical 
value is not inferior to the family 
interest. Through each of .these 
family histories we read page upon 
page of Scottish hi -in entirely 
new lights. Sir Fraser 
contrasts the spirit of Mr Erskine 
Wemyss in promoting the publica- 
tion of the Wemyss volume with 
=. en Sir John of 
the Reres, who encouraged W. 
toun to write his ‘Cron kil’ of 
Scotland,’ and we think the com- 
pliment gracefully and justly re- 
coils on its author. 
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Elteabeth of Valois 


ELIZABETH OF VALOIS AND THE TRAGEDY OF DON CARLOS. 


Aut Spanish historians must be 
grateful to the Cardinal Ximenes, 
who was the first person to ap- 
preciate the value of the Spanish 
archives, and who removed them 
to Simancas, where they occupy 
countless rooms and corridors, and 
have interested every student of 
Spanish history for the last half- 
century, since which period they 
have ceased to be ponremy gore , 
as they were until that date. 

But next to the study of these 
ancient records, whoever desires 


to obtain a full appreciation of the 


_ stirring events of Spanish history 
would do well to make himself ac- 
quainted with Spanish art, more 
especially in the Gallery of Mad- 
rid, for there is no collection in 
any capital which so vividly tells 
the whole story of the nation’s life. 
Here the grandeur of the Oourt 
of Spain is vividly depicted,—the 
solemn and dignified bearing of 
each important actor on the his- 
toric stage, where-no levity ever 
disturbed the stately mien of the 
Spanish grandee. 

It has been well said that 
“beauty is the lover's gift,” and 
- eg be gery that much 
of the majesty and grace which 
charms us in the Madrid Gallery 
was the painter's gift. Even 
Charles V. was not a subject 
Titian would have preferred, had 
he not brought to the work a 
mind full of reverence and awe. 
The Emperor’s countenance was 
no index of his great nature: 
there was light enough within, 
but it found no expression in his 
lack-lustre eye. Philip il., with 
his heavy upper lip, his grey cold 
eye, and yellow hair, was no bet- 
ter a study for the painter than 
his imperial father: but the Span- 


ish painter pictured a merit un- 
perceived by the ordinary dwell- 
ers in the presence of the sover- 
eign; the glow of the painter's 
mind animated his touch, and the 
portraits, even if repulsive in their 
features, lived and breathed in dig- 
nity under the master’s hand. 

One of the most striking of the 
pictures in the Gallery is that of 
the subject of the present memoir, 
Elizabeth of Valois—Isabella della 
Pace, as she was lovingly called, 
for her marriage to Philip IT. was 
one of the principal conditions of 
the Treaty of Chiteau Cambresis, 
The portrait is by Juan Pantoja 
della Cruz, and enables us to ap- 
preciate that beauty which was 
the object of universal admiration, 
and won evéry:heart. The eyes 
are black and brilliant, the com- 
plexion dazzling, the head finely 
shaped, the whole countenance 
full of life. Her dress is black 
velvet, which sets off her height. 
The painter has given her that air 
of majesty, innocence, and grace 
which commanded reverence, love, 
and admiration, She ‘seemed at 
once the child of Spain and 
France—to combine the gravity 
befitting the Spanish Court wi 
the winning sweetness of a daugh- 
ter of France. 

There are other two pictures of 
the young Queen, less remarkable 
for their execution, and yet full 
of interest — one by Sofonisba 


Anguisciola, taken when the Queen © 


was in the zenith of her youthful 
beauty; and near it is one of 
scarcely less interest, that of the 
unhappy boy Don Carlos, by 
Sanchez Ooello. In the picture of 
the Queen, the artist has paid less 
attention to her general charms 


than to those details of dress and — 
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ornaments which were deemed of 
such importance by Philip: the 
richness of the dress, the ‘ brilli. 
ancy of the jewellery. convey a 
jrst notion of the stately luxury 
and grandeur of the Spanish 
Court. Truly, Elizabeth Val- 
ois was a fitting subject for court- 
ly painters! Brantéme cpeaks of 
that charm which was the admira- 
tion of all who. saw her. and 
which won the eulogies of every 
biographer: “La Princesse la 
meilleure qui ait été de son temps 
et autant aimée de tout. I faut 
Yappeller la belle Elizabeth du 
monde pour ses rares vertus et 
perfections.” St Real vies .with 
Brantéme in his enthusiasm: 
“ Whenever she appeared in pub- 
lic, it was a fresh triumph of beauty. 
No one could see her without 
loving her—so much so, that it 
was said at Court that no wise 
man would fix his gaze on her 
for any long time who cared for 
his heart. If,” he adds, “ beauty 
is a natural royalty, one may say 
that no queen was ever more 
queen than she was.” 

Elizabeth of Valois, daughter 
of Henri II. and Oatharine de 
Medici, was bor. on the 13th 
April 1545 at Fontainebleau. Her 
birth cast a bright gleam of happi- 
ness on the last years of her 
grandfather, Francis I. His life 
was ebbing away under the weight, 
not of years, but of infirmities.— 
the consequence of a continuous 
existence of wild passion and 
ambition, sustained with all the 
gallantry and bravery of youthful 
ardour long after the maturity of 
manhood. He wax fifty-three at 
the time of his death, but forty of 
these years had been passed in the 
excitement of war, or amid the 
dissipations of a gay and profli- 
gate Court. The result was, that at 
the King’s death the finances were 
in anything but a flourishing con- 
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dition. and Henri IL had difficul- 
ties to contend with which were in 
no degree diminished by his weak- 
nesses and his ill-placed affections. 
And yet Henri’s brief reign of 
twelve years was not undistin- 
guished by qualities worthy of his 
race: his magnificence, his courage 
and courtly grace, were qualities’ 
whieh might have been expected 
to shine conspicuously in a son of 
Francois I. In Catharine de Me- 
dici he found not only a queen but 
a guide, counsellor, and friend, who 
was resolved that the royal author- 
ity should not be weakened during 


her husband’s reign : in main 


that authority she allowed no obsta- 
cle'to stand in her way. In those 
days of powerful, of almost indepen- 
dent princes, who possessed feudal 
privileges, sovereignty was a science 
which frequently required arts of 
cunning.and practices repugnant 
to our moral sense, but which at 
that time were not considered in- 
consistent with the laws of chivalry 
and honour. Oatharine possessed 
the great qualification for a success- 
ful ruler—the art of dissiroulation. 
No one was more keenly alive to 
the truth of the precept, “ qué 
nescit dissimulare nescit re 

Catharine has been selected ax the 
very personification of this-vice. In 
those days the state of moral feel- 
ing was very unlike what it is at 
present, and in Italy it was unlike 
the rest of Europe. Lord Mavan- 
lay, in his article on Mavhiavclli, 
says that “among the polished 
Italians, enriched by commerce, 
everything was achieved hy supe- 
riority of intelligence: the qualities . 
then demanded for statecraft: in 
Italy were invention, cunning, 
hollow friendship, violated. faith, 
recklessness ‘of all principle, syste- 
wnatic fraud. These, iu the bright- 
est days of Italian history, were not 
repudiated as unworthy of princes 
and rulers.” Oatharine coukl dis- 
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simulate where dissimulation in a 
woman is most difficult : she could 
assume an indifference towards, or 
even pretend affection for, those 
who supplanted her in her hus- 
band’s affections, so long as such 
relations did not weaken the pre- 
rogative of the Orown. 

However licentious the Oourt, 
no youth was ever more tenderly 
cherished, or generous qualities 
more sedulously and ably culti- 
vated, than in Elizabeth of Va- 
lois. She was first not only 
in rank, but in grace and charm, 
at a Court where there was so 
much grace and so much charm. 
She united with the sweetest and 
most pleasant manner peculiar 
gifts which art can never attain 
to. She was called the flower of 
France at a period when the Court 
of France was famous for its beau- 
ty,—for Catharine and Henri II. 

that “a Oourt without beau- 
ty is like a garden without flowers.” 
Moreover, in these early years 
Elizabeth de Valois gave proofs of 
all that kindness of heart which 
shone forth in her eyes, and the 

ion of all those qualities 
which led to her great fortune and 
her great sorrows. 

If we estimate the duration of 
life by the variety of its scenes 
and emotions, and the intenseness 
of its interests, Elizabeth of Valois’ 
life was a long one. Few lives 
ever had such important events 
concentrated into so short a space 
of time: it was truly a crowded life, 
and crowded with the most im- 
portant political events. But man 
Sitedans, not satisfied with rom 
have iided the wildest romance 
to heighten the interest: they 
have chosen to connect the tragic 
fate of the Infant Don Oarlos with 
her own, . The sad destinies of 
these all but children has afforded 
an admirable theme for dramatists 
and poets, of which .they have not 


been slow to avail themselves § 
These stories had their origin in 


Elizabeth’s betrothal to Don Oar. 


los, and in the love with which 


his promised bride inspired the 
ill-fated boy. 

Soon after Elizabeth de Valois’ 
engagement to Don Oarlos, his 
father Philip II. became a widower 
by the death of Mary Tudor. Oer- 
tainly no pleasant memories were 
associated with his married life, 
nor did he affect any regrets at 
her loss ; but although he had lost 
England’s queen, he hoped to re- 
trieve this loss from the same 
source, and to share the throne 
with the sister—for very soon after 
the death of Mary, the Count de 
Fena wus sent as special ambassa- 
dor to Queen Elizabeth with an 
offer of marriage. In all the sub- 
sequent prolonged negotiations, 
Elizabeth showed her remarkable 
sagacity and prudence. She was 
most careful not to wound the 
susceptibilities of so arrogant and 
powerful a sovereign as Philip 
II. She found a ready excuse 
in her ties of relationship with 
the late Queen Mary. It is true 
that the Pope was willing to grant 
a dispensation for the marriage; 
but when this was suggested, she 
replied that such a submission to, 
and indirect recognition of, the 
Papal authority, would be inter- 
preted into a declaration of the 
Roman faith, and the strength of 
her position in England depended 
on the Reformers, who were sitill 
horror -struck at the cruelties 
practised in her sister's reign. 
Meanwhile Henri IL. used all 
his influence to prevent this new 
alliance between England and 
Spain, which would have been 
very dangerous to France. The 
ambassadors of the French King 
at the Papal Court opposed in the 
strongest manner the grant of the 
dispensation. 
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While Philip was with 
these matrimonial schemes, his 
ambassadors were busily employed 
paporer se, Pioabeth of 

i een Eliza 
Wels sod in Hae, Don Ons 
The it 0: incess 
been sent to the Prince, and it 
at once orchant . 
A gleam of joy was | over 
“4 morro and gloomy nature 


at the hope of being united to one 


countenance. It may 

agined what must have been the 
feelings of a young man of unre- 
strained passions and violent will, 
when he learnt that his father, after 
he had been finally refused by Eliz- 
abeth, intended to supplant him 
as the suitor for the Princess. As 
Brantéme expresses it, Philip I. 
“coupa Vherbe sous le pied de son 
fils.” Here certainly was a fine sub- 
ject for the romance of history, and 
full advantage has been taken of it. 
The supposed loves of Don Carlos 
with Isabella of the Peace have 
furnished admirable material for 
the drama and the poem. The 
imagination can picture all the 
characters of the grand tragedy 
which terminated only with the 
life, or, as many affirm, the mur- 
der, of the Prince. 

That the Prince agp the 
warmest attachment for the yo 
Queen cannot be qu nel, _~ 
that this attachment was well 
known to Philip may in part ex- 
plain the evil construction which 
his father put on all his actions; 
but there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that the King’s jealousy ever 


extended to the Queen. Indeed. 


all accounts agree that hers was a 
— which 2 a could —, 
even those w perversi 

mind loved her the 2 tg 


among the Spanish grandees were 
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found more jealousies, r:valries, 
and suspicions than in mosv Oourts; 
but all were compelled to approve 
of her conduct in the most difficult 
of positions for a Princess 
to occupy, away from all her old 


of age. Philip Il. was thirty-two, 
ond certainly, in spite of his cold, 
hard, unsympathetic nature, was 
in all respects, except in age, far 
superior to his son, M. de Four- 
uevault, with courtly 
that at this date “le i a sewbla 
plus beau, plus frais, et plus jeune 
quit n’était devant ;” whereas the 
ince was a martyr to every kind 
of suffering and weakness. He 
had in no way improved since his 
visit. to his grandfather at Yuste, 
when the great emperor, warrior, 
and statesman saw vib 
regret into what feeble his 
ificent inheritance was des- 
tined to fall. It is difficult to 
imagine any position more distres- 
sing than that of the Queen. Sho 
could not be ignorant of the extra- 
vagant affection of Don Carlos. 
The King never cared for his son, 
and it is not likely that in that most 
obsequious of Courts, in which the 
personal favour of the sovereign 
was the only avenue to preferment, 
the courtiers who marked the i 
of hate would allow the er 
to remain ignorant of Don Carlos’ 
feelings. The King’s clouded, sus- 
picious nature might well have — 
been aroused by this painful revela- 
tion, and the highest testimony to 
Isabella’s infinite merit. is the 
never-failing kindness with which 
che was treated by Philip. It 
is surprising, indeed, that not a 
breath of slander was ever blown 
on the name of the Queen, when 
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‘the composition of the Spanish 
Court is considered. It was a 
Oourt never in any sense frivo- 
lous, and intrigues were carried on 
with solemn decorum ; but she was 
from all the friends of 

her childhood through the jealous 
customs of a stiff and pompous 
nobility, surrounded by spies, and 
by those parasites of kings who 
make the ruins of reputations the 
slepping-stones of their own am- 
bition. Yet, in spite of all disad- 
van Isabella was universally 
beloved by her adopted country, 
and her relentless bigoted husband 
was even won at moments to com- 
passionate sentiments through her 
intercession. The correspondence 
‘with her sister-in-law, Mary of 
Scotland, is a testimony to the 
high ‘standard of moral education 
of the Princess. In this corre- 
spondence we find the highest 
subjects treated in the most ele- 
vated manner. We read—“ Oar 
tout aussi gu’un Prince surmonte 
ses sujets cn richesses et en puis- 
sance, aussi il doit étre entre 
tous le plus grand en prudence, en 
conseil, en bonté, en grace, et 
toutes sortes de vertu.” And again 
—‘Tl faut, ma seur, que nous 
mettions peine d’étre trés sages, 
et que ne laissions aller un seul 
jour sans apprei.dre quelque chose, 
& l’exemple d’Apelles le peintre, 
ui en son art a été de si grande 
iligence pour ne pas laisser passer 
un seul jour auquel de son pinceau 
ne tirat quelque ligne.” Certainly 
the Princess showed marvellous 
precocity when at fourteen she 
wrote — “Vous ébahissez, ma 
sceur, uoi je sortis prés de 
la chambre de la Reine. Vu, qu'il 
était Dimanche pour aller 4 mon 
étude. Avis que depuis deux 
jours je lis un co e de d’Erasme 
tant beau, tant joyeux, et tant 
utile que rien plus ; et Dieu comic 
il tance ceux cui dorment si tard, 
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_ May 
et font si peu de cas de le 






temps, qui entre toutes choses est 


le plus précieux.” 

It was in 1559 that the Duc 
d’Alva_ received his commission 
to marry as proxy for Philip the 
‘beautiful Princess, Philip’s cold, 
unsympathetic nature had been 
warmed into something like affec- 
tion at the accounts he had re- 
ceived of the remarkable charms of 
his future queen. The reports of 
the Duke confirmed the common 
rumours: they. were, indeed, so 
favourable that, wonderful to re- 
late, the cautious, sententious 
monarch permitted himself grave- 
ly to express his satisfaction. 
The Bishop of Lim wrote to 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and to 
the Duc de Guise — “Oncques 
Prince n’eut plus de contente-. 
ment qu'il y a de la Reine Oatho- 
lique, la femme ce que par lettre 
je ne saurai avez représenter.” 
And the Queen was truly the dove 
of peace— Isabella della Pace.” 
The long wars and rivalries be- 
tween France and Spain were 
forgotten, or remembered only 
to render the reconciliation of 
the two nations more gratifyi 
and seemingly sincere. m- 
pliments, presents, and honours 


were largely inte ; the 
Order of the Toison d’Or was 
sent to Francis; Qatharine de 


Medici was the theme of Spanish 
verse and courtly praise, the chief 
merit ascribed to her being that 
she had borne so beautiful 4 
daughter. But all this lavish 
approbation did not satisfy Oath- 
arine for the little influence she 
was permitted to exercise on great 
and momentous questions. An 
ardent Oatholic,—so ardent -thgs 
all virtues seemed to her 
prehended in what less zealous 
Catholics considered as cruel bigo- 
try—'ater events too painfully con- 
firmed their views,—she wished to 


ke 
oy 


tae 
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have the direction of her daugh- 
ter’s conscience. This was pre- 
cisely what Philip did not desire. 
He at once expressed his deter- 
wination to select her spiritual 
’ director, and this the King did by 
the advice of his own confessor, 
—for “the Queen’s director,” the 
King said, “ should be possessed of 
the highest qualities of prudence 
and knowledge, and be able to 
inform the Queen in all matters 
which were agreeable to the King.” 
His Majesty added: “If his own 
confessor and her Majesty’s direc- 
tor perfectly understood each 
other, the royal household would 
afford an example of faith and 
conjugal happiness to the whole 
Oatholic world.” And thus it was 


arranged, to the satisfaction of the 
King and the intense annoyance 
of Catharine, who lost what she 
most desired to retain—the power- 
ful means of influence over her 
daughter, and through her daugh- 


ter the foreign policy of Spain. 
But apart from the spiritual direc- 
tion, there were some at the King’s 
Oourt who exercised an undue 
influence over the King. With 
all his seeming indifference, he 
was not proof against subtle flat- 
tery and the wiles of insinuating 
plotters. Louis XI. himself was 
not surrou.ded by a greater num- 
ber of bold and unscrapulous 
advisers. There was a great re- 
semblance in the characters of 
Louis XI. and Philip. They were 
alike gloomy, suspicious natures, 
almost incapable of generous im- 
pulses,—equally ignorant of the 
real interests and requirements 
of their subjects. Of the ‘two, 
perhaps Louis had a greater 
knowledge of statecraft; but 
they were equally cruel, selfish, 
and tyrannical. That Elizabeth 
should have been able to retain 
the affections, such as they were, 
of this heart of adamant, ‘is a 
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suffic’ent testimony to her rare ex- 
cellence, 

Ruy Gomez de Silva was at am 
early period attached to the housé! 
hold of Philip Il. He sccom- 
panied the King to England on the 
occasion of his marriage to Queer 
Mary, and after her death pro- 
ceeded with the King to Flanders. 
Discreet, agreeable, and admirably 
endowed by nature, his qualities 
and abilities had been carefully 
cultivated and improved by edu- 
cation. He was precisely one of 
those men who are _instinctivel 
courtiers, and can perform sa 
lent service in such a Oourt as that 
of Philip II. ‘The master of all 
passions and his own,” he 
the admirable power of being able 
to receive and appropriate the 
ideas of others, and to reproduce 
them again to their authors in the 
most plausible and graceful form. 
Only second to Ruy Gomez in 
the royal estimation was the Duc 
d’Alva, the great captain of Spain, 
a@ man who recommended himself 
to the King by his stern and ruth- 
less nature. There was a great 
rivalry between the Duc d’Alva 
and Ruy Gomez, and this rivalry 
and jealousy between the two 
ministers was most agreeable to 
the suspicious monarch, who put 
each as a spy on the other; and 
he wa; the most favoured who was 
the shrewdest to discoyer, and the 
least scrupulous to betray, all that 
passed in the most diplomatic and 
intriguing Court in Europe. . The 
influence of Ruy Gomez, Oatharine 
de’ Medici might ‘have regarded 
with comparative indifference; but 
that of his wife, Anne de Mendoza, 
Princesse d’Eboli, the daughter of 
the Viceroy of Peru, was nuch 
mo.e to be dreaded. She is de- 
scribed as “spirituelle, altitre, ré- 
solue.” She was possessed of quali- 
ties which exercised a great charm 
over all who came within her in- 
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fluence, Antonio Perez, no mean 
judge of female excellence, spoke 
of her as a “pearl of a woman, 
surrounded by the rarest flowers 
of beauty and of on "x B rey 
personage at a Oourt like 
Oatholic King’s, as she 
was of unbounded ambition, was 
not likely to add to the domestic 
happiness of a young Queen of 
fifteen years of age. 

The marriage was pressed on ; 60, 
in December 1559, the King and 
the Queen-mother accompanied Isa- 
bella to OhA&tellerault and Poitiers, 
where they parted with + mani- 
festations of grief on both sides. 
Elizabeth expressed her feelings in 
graceful verse :— 

**Mes yeux craignant trop de larmes 
répandre, 
Ont bien oyé sur ma bouche entre- 


Lai détendant le parler et l’adieu. 

Se départant de tant regretté lieu 
Pour déclairer la douleur trop amére 
Que sent la fille & l’adieu de la mére, 
Perdant de tout du parler la puissance, 


Tout empéché par trop grande abondance 
De pleurs tous preates, dehors des yeux 
sortir 


A quoi, hélas ! j’y n’osay consentir, 
t de vous la désolation 

Disant l’adieu de séparation.” 

The grief at leaving France was 
expressed in equally plaintive 
melody by Mary Stuart and Eliza- 
beth de Valois. After this ten- 
der farewell, the royal progress 
was_ continued. It has been 
said that the Princess seemed to 
have a presentiment of the short- 
ness of her career,—that she was 


seized with 'a profound melancholy’ 


which deeply affected all her ret- 
inue. This is the romance of 
history, which has rarely been so 
largely employed as in the life of 
Queen Isabella. It is recorded, on 
the contrary, that the journey was 
@ joyous one. Travel, says Alfieri, 
“In giovin mente 
Grande potenza ha il variar il pensiero,” 


far as Bordeaux she was 
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ing was fresh and new 
and each town or castle 
excited her interest. 

esco 

by the Cardinal de Bourbon, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, uncle of Henri 
IV. At Bordeaux the King of 
Navarre, brother of the Cardinal, 
received the Princess, and offered 
her respectful homage by her two- 
fold title of Daughter of France 
and Queen of Spain, On the 18th 
December the King of Navarre was 
able to give the Bishop of Limoges, 
ambassador of Philip I1., the most 
favourable account of the Queen : 
“T am very happy to be able to 
assure his Majesty that the Queen 
has been in to me in excel- 
lent health, and I hope to be able 
to place her Majesty in the hands 
of the deputies with her health im- . 
proved rather than weakened by 
such a long journey.” And the 
journey in mid-winter through the 
mountain- was very difficult, 
and at times not unattended with 
danger : it, happened that this win- 


i) 
her, 


ter was the most severe that had - 


been experienced for many years. 
At Pignon, situated in the Pyre- 
nees on the frontier of France and 
Spain, the Spanish authorities 
were assembled to take charge of 
the Queen; but the snow was so 
deep that she was compelled to 
stop at Roncevaux, there to await, 
the arrival of the Spanish pleni- 
potentiaries, and these moved so 
slowly that the Queen was detained 
five days in this most inconvenient 
locality, which was crowded to ex- 
cess, and when the Spaniards ar- 
rived there was but one expression 
of dissatisfaction. And the two 
suites were rivals in discontent, as 
well as in courtly feuds and jeal- 
ousies. The Spanish ambassadors 
had been selected for their great 
rank and eminent qualities—-the 
Cardinal Archbishop of B 

and the Duc d’Infantado, chief of 
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the great house of Mendoza. It 
was said of this illustrious family, 
that the nobility and antiquity of 
their house was superior to all 
their other eminent qualities, by 
as much as heaven-sent blessings 
are superior to those derived from 
men. It is unnecessary to recite 
the long list of nobles and notables 
that rendered this embassy the 
most remarkable taat had ever 
been seen on the Spanish frontier. 
Nothing could exczed the grandeur 
by which the ambassadors were 
surrounded, We are told that the 
body-guard consisted of four thou- 
sand cavalry, and thai the expense 
of the table kept by the Duc d’In- 
fantado amounted to two thousand 
crowns a-day. After many tedious 
discussions as to the exact place 
where the Queen was to be de- 
livered over to the Spanish ambas- 
sadors, it was decided that the 
grand ceremonial should take place 
at Roncevaux, where her journey 
had heen delayed by the weather 
—a place associated with many 
great events. It was here that 
Charlemagne lost his army and all 
his paladins, and the Black Prince 
led his soldiers to the victory of 
Navarrete; and here a Princess, 
the daughter of France, was to 
find a new home among those who 
had so long contended with her 
countrymen on the battle-field. 
The weather was so severe that 
the intended grand ceremonial out- 
of-doors had to be abandoned: this 
was a great disappointment to the 
Spaniards, who wished to appear 
before the assembled multitude in 
all their bravery and magnificence, 
in striking contrast with the deep 
mourning of the French, which 
prevented any display on their 
part, The Queen received the 
ambassadors seated on a throne in 
the hall of the monastery. 
There the Duc d’Infantado, after a 
long discourse, kissed her hand ; 
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but when the Cardinal of Burgos 
approached with the same inten- 
tidn, she rose to the prince of the 
Church, embraced him, and desired 
him to be covered. Then after a 
prolonged exchange of courtesies 
and ceremonies, the Queen dismis- 
sed the ambassadors in so 

a manner that they agreed “ qu’ils 
n’avaient jamais eu si grand aise 
et contentement qu’ils ont eu en 
la recevant comme Reine, Dame, 
et Maitresse.” The Oardinal of 
Burgos took her right hand and 
the Duc d’Infantado her ‘eft, and 
conducted her Majesty to her litter, 
and the procession started. But 
the progress was very slow, and 
anything but glorious: the splendid - 
dresses and trappings of the Span- 
iards were covered with snow; 
many a noble cavalier slipped on 
the icy roads ; the luggage of the 
ladies went astray in the moun- 
tains, and they refused to be com- 
forted by the abundance of fruits 
and preserves with which they were 
supplied. The goodly company of 
princesses and noble ladies who 
composed the Qucen’s personal 
escort from Paris, lamented in 
angry terms the manifold incon- 
veniences to which they were ex- 
posed. They pined for their dear 
Paris, the centre of all their inter- 
ests and affections,—the only one 
spot on earth where for them life 
was worth living, These great 
ladies were little accustomed to 
rough journeys in life: there were 
Elizabeth de Bretagne, Countess 
of Clermont ; Susanne dv Bourbon, 
wife of Claude de Rieux ; Anne de 
Bourbon Montpensier, and others 
worthy of the greatness of the 
occasion. The procession was an 
illustrious one; and it certainly 
required much grandeur and 
nificence to overcome the surround- 
ing gloom. They passed the steep 
defiles of the wild sierras, over 
mountain crags, and through dark, 
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lonely forests. The stately, solemn 
bearing of the Spanish grandees 
and their retainers was in harmony 
with the severe surroundings. The 
French Oourt wore deep mourn- 
ing; but notwithstanding the 
entire absence of bright colours, 
the courtiers were gay and joy- 
ous in comparison with the for- 
mal, reserved, melancholy, gloomy 
Spaniards, who were never heard 
to laugh, and whose features 
rarely relaxed into even a wintry 
smile. 

The magnificent cortage, although 
delayed by storms and floods, arriv- 
ed at last at Pampeluna. Every- 
where the young Queen was re- 
ceived with that overflow of joy, 
springsof which populations appear 
ever to possess, ready to be poured 
forth on any festive occasion. And 
this was certainly a remarkable 
one: youth, rare charm ana frace, 
enhancing beauty, and queenly 
rank, concentrated in one person, 
could not fail to awaken the deep- 
est sympathy and interest; they 
might even arouse emotions in the 
phlegmatic Spanish.grandee. It 
was not until the Queen arrived 
at Pampeluna—that city that has 
been styled “‘ Muy nobili, muy leal, 
muy heroica”—and after the re- 
ligious .ceremony in the grand 
cathedral built by Charles ITI. 
of Navarre, on her return to 
the palace, that a person appeared 
on the scene who cast a gloom 
over the bright prospects of the 
Queen and the French Court. 

At the foot of the grand stair- 
case of the palace the Countess 
d’Ureigna, who had been appointed 
Camerera Major, was in attendance. 
This post gave her entire super- 
vision over the ladies of the Court, 
and from the first she was deter- 
mined to claim the full exercise of 
her authority. It was with the 
object of having a person entirely 
in his own confidence, and who, it 


[May 


was hoped, would ingratiate herself 
into the confidence of the y 
Queen, that had induced the King 
to make this appointment : for the 
Countess was well known to have 

d through a troubled youth; 
but Philip in his astuteness rightly 
judged that the strength of youth- 
ful passions would, when they were 
calmed by time, be exchanged for 
anbition, and that ambition could 
be best gratified by an entire 
submission to his will The 
King’s a tachment to his beautiful 
bride did not alter, or it may 
be it strengthened, his natural 
disposition. He was well aware 
that his cold, repulsive features 
were not calculated to win the 
heart of youth; but if he could 
not command the affections by 
love and sympathy, he could ex- 
ercise authority over them. And 
the Countess d’Ureigna was ad- 
mirably adapted for the place to 
which she was appointed: no one 
could more easily analyse emotions 
and penetrate into the recesses of 
the heart than she, who was versed 
in courtly intrigues. It may well 
be imagined that the ladies of the 
French Oourt would be in no “wy 
agreeable to her ; and they, on the 
other hand, were sredicgeded to 
regard the Countess with suspicion 
and mistrust. 

The Queen was prepared for the 
kind of person who was to exercise 
so great an influence on her future 
life. Even at her early age she had 
learnt’ from her astute mother 
the proud art -of concealing her 
thoughts; so the future guide, 
companion, and counsellor was 
welcomed with every expression of 
regard. The Oountess, with ill- 
concealed annoyance, had to pay 
her respects to Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, who was so nearly 
related to her Oatholic Majesty, 
and a princess of the blood. The 
Countess then presented to the 
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Queen tho King’s letter, which she 
was surprised to fiud contained loss 
of a declaration of affection thau 
a homily on the personal werits of 
the Countess, and injuuctions as to 
the great respect which was to he 
shown her. 

If all Courts tend to awaken in 
courtiers jealousies aud rivalries, 
it may well be imagined what it 
must have been in a Oourt coni- 
posed of two nations who had heen 
so long at war with each other. 
When the right of her 
Majesty’s train was transferred 
from the Countess of Olermont to 
the Countess d’Ureigna, the former 
lady was very indignant ; nor was 
the ill-feeling and wounded vanity 
allayed when, in fulfilment of the 
spirit of the King’s instructions, 
the Queen expressed to the Spanish 
lady her gratification at being 
attended hy so honourable and 
virtuous © personage, adding that 
she was prepared to love and 
esteem her, and to receive all her 


advice as if it were given her by 


the Qucen her mother. But whilo 
all this kindly courtesy awakened 
the most bitter sentiments amongst 
her old, attached friends, it failed 
to win the arrogant Spauiard : the 
grace aud charm of the young 
Queen were cutirely thrown away 
upon her ; she could hrook uo rival, 
and uothing would have satisfied 
her but the inomediate disruissal 
of the whole French Oourt. This, 
however, could not be,—even the 
King could not interfere with the 
French prinvesses. This irritable 
feeling was expressed by both 
parties on every occasion, but 
it culminated in a most serioux 
disturbance when the Oourt left 
Pampeluna. The French princesses 
naturally took the lead in the 
procession, but this was at once 
disputed by the bearers of the 
Countess : the rivalries of the mis- 
tresses had been taken up even in 
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a more hostile spirit by the 

vauts, so a regular struggle echo 
aud the French were worsted in 
the fight—the royal bearers were © 
jostled out of their places, When 
we read of the diguity aud eur 
of Spanish life, it is difficult to 
realise the picture of the litters of 
priucesses and great ladies being 
set down while the servants were 
waging a regular fight for the rights 
of their respective mistresses. 

When her Majesty heard of this 
unseemly quarrel, she told tho 
Countess that it would give her 
great satisfaction if she would tako 
her seat ly her side in her own 
litter, but that it was not possible 
to assign to the blood royal of 
France an inferior position to that 
which the princesses eujoyed in 
their own country, for she felt that 
any indiguity offered to them was 
an offence to her. 

The Countess d’Ureigna ‘ex- 
pressed herself satisfied by this 
act of condescension on the part 
of tho Qneen; but nevertheless 
bitter euniity fermeuted in her 
heart, and so little concealment 
was there, that all the respective 
suites of retainers met as enemivs, 
uot as fricnds, National hatreds 
arc muore powerful than the most 
adinirably drawn articles of peace. 
The very qualities and even werits 
of each uation wero entirely differ- 
eut. How conld the haughty, stern 
Castilian find any companionship 
with the brilliant, sparkling, gay 
French courtier? The solenm 
movement of the grandee and 
the clastic step of the French 
vourtier could never keep time 
to the same measure, Tu the midst 
of all the carousals and festivities, 
it had heen difficult to prevent the 
lateut bad feeling manifesting it- 
self by acts of hostility, and during 
the journeying the danger of travel 
was greatly increased by the recent 
misunderstanding. Strict rules 
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were alike given to the members 
of each household to avoid in the 
future all misun ings ; but 
this was to demand from national 
and natural tempers more self- 


by its melancholy as- 
: the horrible cruelties which 
t had witnessed were not yet for- 
gotten ; the streets through which 
the processions of death had passed 
had not resumed a festive appear- 
ance; the efforts of obsequious 
courtiers, the interest whic 
populace could not fail to take in 
youth and loveliness, failed to aver- 
come the sense of depression. The 
pomp and t only rendered 
more le the sadness and 
the gloom which hung like a 
funeral pall over the City of the 


pie re 3 


ae 


where ili 
awaited the arrival of his bride, 


was the residence of the great ee 
family of Mendoza. In this 


princely abode Isabella was to 
meet for the first time her hus- 
band and master, —he whose 
presence, éxcept in the case of a 
very few, cuilled all hearts, and 
cast a dark shadow on the sun- 


- shine of youth and enjoyment. 


The young Queen’s feelings may 
be imagined when she first fixed 
her gaze on that stern, resolute 
face, “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” She had endea- 
voured to tutor her heart to senti- 
ments of love and devotion; but 
the heart could not be so taught. 
It is its fate to be dependent on 
sympathy, and sympathy was a 
word unknown to Philip Il. We 
read that his features never re- 
laxed into a gracious smile at the 
sight of his beautiful bride, while 
she regarded him with an awe she 
vainly endeavoured to conceal. 
Philip noticed the fixed and terfi- 
fied gaze. She seemed to be fas- 
cinated, and that in no pleasant 
manner, as she looked into those 
cold loveless eyes. ‘“ What are 

ou examining me for?” at last 

demanded—“ to see if I have 

any white hairs?” These words, 
says Brantéme, sank into her heart, 
and dismayed all who heard them, 
for they augtred ill for the Queen’s 
happiness It was truly a tryi 
moment for one who from her ear- 
liest childhood had lived in the 
radiance of love. How the thought 
of all she had left behind must 
have mingled with the uncertain- 
ties of the future! ‘The savage 
sierra was not more opposed to 
the peaceful charm of the purple- 
flowered Vega, than the cold 
tilian nature to that of the gentle, 
lovely child of France. 

There was present at the meet- 


sad life was destined to afford a 
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subject for many a romance and 
controversy : it was the first inter- 
view of the son with his 

as well as of the husband with his 
wife. If the portrait of Isabella 
had at once won the love of Don 
Carlos, it may well be imagined 
what he felt when he stood in her 
presence, her beauty so far exeeed- 
ing all that the flattering reports 
of the courtiers and his excited 
imagination had led him to expect, 
As the agitation of the Prince was 
manifest to the Court, it is not 
surprising if dark and gloomy 
thoughts filled the suspicious mind 
of Philip. Explain and palli- 
ate it as he might, there was the 
simple fact that he had supplanted 
his son,—he had deprived him of 
his destined bride; but was it im- 
possible that there ‘Yurked in Eliza- 
beth’s mind any regret that rigor- 
ous reasons of State had caused 
the father to be preferred to the 


-son? It.is true Philip was far . 


superior to his son in natural 

If he could not boast 
of beauty,vhe possessed features 
which painters were powerful 
to record ; and there was that in 
his mien which, in any condition 
of life, would have distinguished 
him from the crowd of ordinary 
men. Vast, gigantic thonghts were 
stamped on his brow ; the marble, 
stern features conveyed the im- 
pression of perfect self-command, 
—a countenance which was not 
brightened at the news of the vic- 
tory of Lepanto, nor overshadowed 
at the loss of the Armada. His 
complexion was yellow, but the 
features were keenly delineated, 
and but for his father’s heavy un- 
der-jaw, his face was not unhand- 
some ; albeit the cold eye be- 
trayed the cold and callous heart. 
It was a face calculated to awaken 
awe rather than love; yet he was 
far superior to his son in manner 
and bearing. But for the unfor- 
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‘the affinities of youth are 
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tunate circumstance that she had 
been betrothed to the son—and 


i 


the young Queen would have 
the first to have noticed the 
ciencies of the Prince; but 

beth’s gentle nature felt that 
and tender compassion for th 
favoured youth which, we are’ 
is akin ‘to love. Don Oarlos 
not attempt to conceal the 
feelings of admiration and i 
tion with which he saw his - 
mother: painful indeed was it to 
know that under more auspicious 


fete 


at 


ga 
of the 
por 


Vv. v hil dene eam 
papas are 
great Emperor 

When Don Oarlos visited 


“ae 


grand- 
father at Yuste, the Emperor was 
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into a stew. His eccentricities 


the dull routine and stern 
of his father’s-Court. The one thing 
impressed upon him was the great- 
ness to which he was born. And 
this knowledge, unaccompanied by 
those wise counsels which should 
have inculcated a deep sense St 
responsibility as one a le 
count to be rendered — aw 
hereafter, awakened all the self- 
ishness of his nature: he became 
tyrannical, brutal, the dread and 
scourge of the Court. He had all 
his father’s vices, his craft and 
ing, without the courtly qua- 
lity dissimulation. Philip’s 
dagger followed frequently after 
his stile ; the ill-fated son’s dagger 
was ever ready to strike even his 
boon companion. In his hours of 
revelry he was never seen to smile. 
He added physical to his me:.tal 
infirmities ; from his earliest yo ith 
he was feeble and delicate ; as one 
leg was shorter than the other, 
there could be no majesty in his 
walk or presence ; always suffering 
from some complaint, his features 
wore an expression of pain. This 
‘at a Court where dignity and dis- 


tinguished bearing were of greater 
importance than intellectual quali- 
fications! Don Carlos was well 


aware of his weakness and defi- 
ciencies, so he ‘hoped to extort 
from the fear of those around him 
the awe and reverence which his 
presence failed to command. Nec 
ignitary of the Oourt but was 
subject to the Prince’s anger ; even 
the proud Duke of Alva, because 
on some occasion he omitted a 
slight act of deference, was insulted 
the Prince. Nor were his ex- 

ions of passion confined to his 
immediate circle; the tradesmen 
whom he employed entered the 
palace in fear and trembling. An 
y bootmaker who made a 

shoes too tight was com- 

WS taent Goo, after the Prince 
had them cut in pieces and boiled 


were not unaccompanied by shrewd- 
ness and cleverness. On one oc- 
casion he wished to borrow fifteen 
hundred ducats. A merchant of 
great wealth readily promised to 
lend this sum. Unfortunately the 
promise was accompanied by the 
usual Spanish formal expression 
which prevailed in the sixteenth as 
it does now in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Todos a la disposicion de 
Usted ”—“ All I have is at your 
service.” The Prince took him at 
his word—sent to occupy the poor 
man’s house, and actually kept him 
in durance until he had paid sixty 
thousand ducats. Still there were 
not wanting many redeeming quali- 
ties in the Prince’s nature, and 
under happier circumstances his 
life might have been a prolonged 
and worthier one. He was brave, 
and proud of his race. When, at 
Yaste, his grandfather was recount- 
ing the moving accidents of his 
glorious career, and explaining 
why, in one of his campaigns, he 
retreated from Innsbruck, Carlos 
interrupted him by the exclama- 
tion, “I never would have re 
treated!” The Emperor's delight 
was great, and that chivalrous ex- 
pression atoned for many: other de- 
ficiencies of manner and conduct. 
May it be considered as another 
redeeming feature the tender in- 
terest which he felt in his father’s 
beautiful bride, from the first mo- 
ment the Queen had power to 
soothe the Prince in his saddest 
moods? But the influence she pos- 
sessed was only the ascendancy of 
a sweet and gentle nature,—the 
deep pity for one whose whole 
condition was so unfortunate, and 
ill-suited to his station. 
Pica were comparatively happy 
ed ek Queen at Gua- 
—. t clouds of jeal- 
ousies and sivalsies of the courtiers 
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cast their shadows from time to 
time across the festive scene, they 
were soon dispersed. On the 21st 
February 1560 the marriage was 
ratified, and the nuptial blessing 
was bestowed by the Archhishop 
of Burgos. Truly was it said that 
Elizabeth had come as the olive 
branch of peace. Happy were the 
men, we are told by Brantéme, 
“ who could approach so near as to 
get a glimpse of her beautiful 
countenance.” And he adds: “ No 
Queen of Oastile, with due defer- 
ence to Isabella the Castilian, ever 
won so wnuch love.” Alas! that 
the ornainent, the life, the delight 
of a court, was so soon to ex- 
change all the pomp, purple, and 
pride of her youthful greatness 
for the gloom and silence and 
toinbh of the Escurial. 

In the very midst of these fetes 
and rejoicings, in the day-dawn 
of her happiness, a midnight of 
anxiety and sorrow was at hand. 
The Queen was suddenly seized, 
with sickness and faintings. The 
physicians uttered the then almost 
fatal word “small-pox,”—the dis- 
ease so fatal to life, and to that 
beauty which makes life so dear to 
the young and fair. All festivities, 
pageants, and ceremonies were at 
once stopped. And they were no 
formal prayers which were offered 
up for the young Queen. The 
tender anxiety ard affection of the 
King was the marvel of the whole 
Court: It ‘seemed inexplicable 
how one xo pitiless, so hard, so 
self-coustrained, could in a short 
time have been softeued and sub- 
dued by the contrast of so much 
excellence. His gloomy nature 
was lightened by the sun of her 
presence, Anxiety for another for 
the first time entered into his heart, 
and it was with unfeigned joy, 
after a few days’ suspense, that he 
heard that the Queeu’s life was safe. 

During all this anxiety Oath- 
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arine de Medici kept up coustant 
communication with her ter : 


courier succeeded courier, and the 


time of M. de Fourquevault, the 
French Ambassador, was fully oo- 
cupied. When the news of her 
daughter’s safety’ reached the 
Queen-inother, her fears were only 
partially allayed : she thought, not 
without reason, that the Queen’s 
influence would be seriously dim- 
inished if her beauty was marred. 
During her convalescence the re- 
ports of the effects of the malady 
on her personal appearance were 
as full, and, at the same time, as. 
anxiously awaited, as those of her 
malady itself. Oatharine was fully 
sensible how much her daughter's 
influence over the King depended 
on the preservation of her beauty. 
The Queen was not less anxious 
than her mother on this subject, 
and applied to her for the wonder- 
ful recipes for the preservation of 
her youthful charms which were so 
much sought after in the Italian 
and French courts. Lotions and 
pastes of all descriptions were sent 
froin Paris, uor were potions of sub- 
tle composition wanting. Through 
the efficacy of these mysterious 
remedies, or in spite of them, 
the happy result was obtained, 
and the Queen was restored to 
health in ajl the wealth of her 
charins. " 

Assiduous were the King’s at- 
tentious to Elizabeth during her 
long illness. This cold, phleg- 
matic natdre seemed to have been 
roused into a new life, Even at 
the time when the disease was at 
its height, and the risk of con- 
tayion was greatest, the King never 
ceased to attend upon her. Ma- 
dame de Clermont writes to Ca- 
tharine: “Le Roi voit la Reine 
tous les jours ; je vous assure, Ma- 
dame, que quand elle est mieux, 
son visage le montre, aussi que 
quand elle est mal il montre bien 
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Pamitié qu’il lui porte, par le dé- 

il en ressent.” 
again: “Le Roi a si grand soin 
delle, qu’é toute heure il vient 
savoin comme elle se porte; il 
vient tous les jours. Une vieille 
lui a dit qu’il était le plus houreux 
du monde, d’avoir cette femme de 
France qu'il aimait bien, et ne 
doit se fachAt de rien, car s’il faisait 
Dieu lui donnerait une grande 
punition.” 

Thus it was that the impression 
of fear and- anxiety, which had 
been awakened by the first sight 
of -Philip, passed away from this 
child Queen ; and as her confi- 
dence was restored, she won his 
love.. Her simple, guileless nature 
had achieved a triumph where the 
ablest diplomatists had failed ; she 
was permitted to advise on mat- 
ters which until then had been 
shrouded in mystery. And on 
the most important State affairs 
the Queen was consulted ; even in 
the numerous Court intrigues, in 
all the jealousies and differcnces 
which abounded in that circle of 
favourites, whose views were con- 
trolled by passions rather than by 
principles—even in these delicate 
matters the King lent an atten- 
tive ear to the Queen’s views. Tlie 
Countess d’Ureigna found she was 
no longer listened to with the same 
confidence as formerly; for the 
danger of fostering so ambitious a 


nature, in a Court which was the. 


very centre of ambition, was ur- 


geutly impressed on the King. 


And by the Qucen’s influence, * 


the private reports which used to 


be given to the King by the Coun- | 
‘tess, detailing all the gossip which 


was not considered unworthy of 
that stately, formal society, were 
ordered to be discontinued. The 
Queen rapidly became, if not the 
guide, at least the companion, 
counsellor, and friend, not only of 


the King, but ot the most influen- 





Elizabeth of Valois 





tial of the courtiers. 
was beloved by all. 


How, then, can {t be explained 


that not only historians and states- 
men, but even profound students, 
have not hesitated to associate the 
name of the Queen with that of 
the unhappy boy Don Carlos, when 
there is nothing to justify the sus 
picion vhat her interest in him 
exceeded that which any kind and 
gentle nature might take in the 
sorrows and sufferings of another, 
especially when the sufferer was 
united with her in bonds of relation- 
ship? That the Prince, who was 
deprived of sympathetic ties, and 
whose melancholy, isolated nature 
was stamped on his features, where 
the suspicious, dissatisfied expres- 
sion told its owm tale of sorrow 
and mistrust—that he should feel 
warmly towards that gentle being 
who was at one time to have been 
united to him, is in no way sur- 
prising. Unfortunately, he was 
very demonstrative in his attach- 
ment, during the Queen’s illness: 
his interest was evident to the least 
observant of a Court, where all, 
even the smallest and most trivial 
incidents, were observed and re- 
corded. His anxiety brought on 
a low fever, and the utmost quiet 
was recommended for him ; but in 
opposition to the orders of tho 
doctors, he insisted on being car- 
ried daily to the palace, that he 
might look at the apartments 


‘where she dwelt,—for no one was 


permitted to approach the Queen 
for fegr of contagion. The King 
was absent at this time, or it is 
probable the young Prince’s ardour 
would have been under more con- 
trol. He indulged his feelings with 
the same passionate excess he mani- 
fested in all his pursuits. His wild, 
fantastic nature, had never in his 
early boyhood been kept under 
restraint ; he resisted all the argu- 


And the allayed many animosities, and 
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ments of the few true friends he 

who urged.on him tlie 
danger of his arousing his father’s 
suspicious, implacable character, 
and that such reckless conduct 
might injure her he professed to 
love so well. 

Like many passionate natures 
of all times, and under all condi- 
tions, Don Oarlos could no+ be 
persuaded that there was anytning 
in his conduet to call forth blame, 
and that he showed no greater in- 
terest in the Queen than a step-son 
should for a young and beautiful 
stepmother. But the loftier the 
summit, the light that illumines 
it is the earliest and the brightest. 
It may, therefore, be well ima- 
gined that this unhappy passion 
was not unknown to all those who 
were interested in the Queen’s 
welfare. Even her nurse wrote 
of it with no malicious intention 
to the Queen-mother. “Madame,” 
she said, “the Queen and one of 
her ladies frequently sings in a 
garden which is contiguous to the 
residence of the Prince, who loves 
the Queen- profoundly —so much 
so, that he is never tired of speak- 
ing of her.” 

The question here arises— Were 


"the King’s suspicions aroused ? was 


all his assiduous attention on the 
Queen, his never-failing devotion, 
mere hypocrisy, the result of his 
self-control, the mask he wore the 
better to conceal the terrible tra- 
gedy which he was contemplating ? 
Did the hatred of his son date from 
this period? Many, indeed most, 
of his es assert this. No 
doubt that Philip was a consum- 
mate dissembler: he could make 
all the dangerous passes with a 
smile,—witness his conduct to 
Egmont, and Horn, and Antonio 
Perez. Had his own interest been 
promoted by the destruction of 
Don Carlos, it cannot be doubted 
that he would have hesitated for 
VOL, CXLY.—NO. DCCOLXXXIII, 
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&@ moment in any course of policy 
which would promote his 
views, by any means however foul 
and false. But, on the contrary 
he was most anxious about 
succession to the throne ; it 
with great, wild demonstratio: 
public joy that h¢ presented 
Carlos to the nation as “he heir 
this glorious inheritance. A na- 
ture so proud and ambitious as 
the King’s was bound up with the 
character and dignity of his suc- 
cessor, and it is not pdssible to 
believe that unreasonable jealousies 
would lead him to entertain feel- 
ings repugnant to every: principle 
of social life: If he was able to 
act the hypocrite with respect to 
his son, he certain”; could scarcely 
do so in his intimate life with the 
Queen ; yet Madame Olatide writes 
to Queen Oatharine :- “La Reine 
est aujourd’hui, Madame, en tel 
état prés du Roy son mary que 
les Majestés trés chrétiennes et 
tous ceux qui aiment son bien et 
sont affectionnés & som service en 
devront remercier Dieu.” 

The confidence of Philip ‘in the 
Queen was so great—he placed so 
much reliance on her judgment 
and discretion—that he planned a 
journey in Aragon, Biscay, and 
Navarre. She was to remain in 
supreme authority at Madrid ; 
while the courts of the three king- 
doms of Oatalonia, Valencia, and 
Aragon were to meet to take the 
oath of fidelity to the Prince as 
their future king. In announcing 
this interesting circumstance to the 
Queen - mother, the ' Ambassador 
writes: “The Queen, your daugh- 
ter, gains in beauty and perfection 
every day. She will also gain su- 
preme excellence in all the virtues, 
and become the patron princess of 
the world. It is evident that she 
wins daily the confidence of the 
King, which is sach dn infinite ad- 
vantage we can desire none greater.” 
3a 
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Elizabeth of Valois 


Sad that this glow wey f picture of 
domextic happiness its reverse, 
for the poor little Queen’s constitu- 
tion was sorely tried. Illness suc- 
ceeded illnexs ; she was worried by 
all the uiserable petty intrigues of 
the Oourt, and the strictness of the 
never-ending ceremonial,—for the 
King was merciless in matters of 
courtly etiquette. And when the 
hopes of a son were bitterly dis- 
appointed, the King became so 
nervous and agitated, he was ad- 
vised to leave Madrid on a hunt- 
ing expedition, from which he re- 
turned after an absence of only 
eight days, “‘ pour n’étre trop long- 
teinps absent do la dite dame, 
laquelle s’amende beaucoup plus de 
lo voir, et de la bonne compagnie 
que orlinairement matin et soir il 
lui tient, que de nul reméde qu’on 
lui puisse donner.” 

Au important event now oc- 
curred to break the ordinary 
routine of the Spanish Court, and 
to afford the courtiers an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their love of 
magnificence and display. It was 
announced to the King that the 
Queen-mother, Oatharine de Medi- 
ci, intended to pay her daughter a 
visit, and that it was probable she 
would be accompanied by Eliza- 
beth’s brother, Charles 1X. The 
real ohject of the Queen-mother 
was to traverse, in her progress to 
the frontier, those provinces which 
had lately been in rebellion, and 
which were the centres of heresy. 
This journey of Oatharine’s was 
by no means agreeable to Philip, 
who wade a short uncourteous re- 
ply. Oharles IX. and the Queen- 
mother resolved that nothing 
should be wanting to add to the 
dignity and pomp of their progress. 
When Philip heard of the magni- 
ficent preparations made in France, 
this visit became still more distaste- 
ful to him. In addition to Oathar- 
ine and the King, to enhance the 


glory of the French Uourt thoro wag 


the gentle presence of tho Princess ail Pa 


Marguerite de Valois, The King’s 


brother the Dauphin, and the Ducs 


de Guise and de Longueville, were __ 


also present. Never before had 
there been wityessed such an array 
of the gay and brilliant chivalry of 
France, or of courtly beauties, who 
were worthy of the homage which 
they received. The French Oourt 
was waiting some days at Bayonne, 
While the plenipotentiaries were 
toiling through the weary proced- 
ure—the procedure and etiquette 
to be observed on all occasions— 
the regulation of the pomp and 
circumstance, and the pride of 
office, —the Court at Bayonne were 
enjoying a delightful holiday. 

It was not without regret at the 
termination of a merry time that, 
all the preliminaries having been 
at last arranged, the Court left 
Bayonne for St Jean de Luz. It 
was in the month of May, and 
unusually hot for the. season—so 
much so, that many of the soldiers 
sank under the weight of thir 
armour. But this was a trifling 
detail in these days. Humanity 
was not considered in State affairs. 
A few deaths mattered little amid 
the general rejoicings, so the 
columns marched on until the Bid- 
assoa was reached, where from & 


*- height their Majesties could wit- 


ness with the glow of pride the 
march of the chivalry of France. 
The next morning Queen Isa- 
bella descended froin the Uhateau - 
of Irun, where she had arrived on 
the preceding evening. When her 
procession was seen to be startiny, 
tho Queen-imother embarked and 
crossed the river. Qneen Isabella, 
whose health compelled her heing 
carried in a litter, stepped down and 
knelt before her mother, who lifted 
her up, and the mother and daugh- 
ter wept with joy at the meeting. 
How strungely history repeats 
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and again two Queens meet on 

Spanish frontier,—and meet, be it 
said, with very different feelings. 
On the former occasion, rivalries, 
jealousies, and national antipathies 
were never absent. At the recent 
meeting the hearts of two widowed 
Queens, each loved by their re- 
spective nations, were moved with 
deepest sympathies ; and hereafter, 
as between England and Spain, 
Louis XIV. may have truly fore- 
told, “There is now an end of the 

nees.” 

But the hour of parting came: 
the mother and daughter bade a 
sad farewell on the bank of the 
rushing river, and Isabella re- 
turned to the Spanish shore. The 
whole neighbouring population 
flocked down to greet her return : 
not without uneasiness had they 
seen her leave it, for between these 
two nations thers was a deep cur- 
rent of mistrust. Strange that in 


the history of nations, as in that 
of individuals, proximity does not 
lead to natural confidence. The 
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 jtgelf, Three centuries roll by, 


frontiers of countries and of hearts 
have frequently to be jealousl: 
guarded, Olose vicinity or rela- 
tionship does not always lead to 
confidence or friendship; but at 
any rate, to the last the appear- 
ance of mutual regard was main- 
tained, and the young Queen sus- 
tained the happy name of Isabella 
della Pace. She herself was radiant 
with happiness, for the King had 
expressed the most anxious desire 
for her return: their meeting after 
an absence of, nineteen.days fully 
justified her confidence in his affec- 
tion. M. de Saint Sulpice wrote 
to the Queen-mother : “I have just 
returned from kissing the Queen’s 
hand. I found her full of joy and 
happiness at meeting her husband, 
who has so much affection and 
love for her.” Thus far the mar- 
riage of Philip IL. and Elizabeth 
of Valois had been fraught with 
good. Alas! as will be seen in 
the sequel, the brightness of the 
morn will sink into the deep 
shadows of the night. 
LaMINGToN. 








Spring at Oxford. 


SPRING AT OXFORD! 
**xoas xéacOa: ordvre spos xporqv fa.” 
I. 
Ix Spring God shakes hands, and we know Him! 
We only need open our eyes 
And gaze on the sun-lighted poem 
Which in music weds earth to the skiex. 
Shut your hooks, close your “ Mill” and your “ Butler,” 
Laugh logic and dogma to scorn, 


And hark to a reasoning subtler 
Which proves why the blossoms are horn. 


Tt. 


I will back a sweet-pea agaiust Pusey 
To teach you the right way to pray; 
God will show you—through cowslips—the use He 
Will make of the trilute you pay. 
Hush! that roso is a perfumed hymn singing. 
To the qnivering butterfly there ; 
Perchauce, in his gay golden winging, 
He'll bring you a solace for care. 


III. 


Sport your oak on the flesh: your soul-leaven 
Put in tune with the poorest field-flower ; 
Trust the hearts-ease to lea you to heaven 
With its pity-full, yuaint, pansy-power. 
Oh! the secret the Spring-time discloses 
Teacher inore than the chastening rod : 
Only try and be friends with the roses, 
Aud the roses will guide you to God! 





1 The alveut’ of Spring is, as we all well know, welcomed with peculiar grace 
and prettiness at Oxford ; for there, hy Cherwell streain, early in the morning, at 
the very dawning of the first day of the mouth of Mary, the choristers of Mag- 
dalen ascend the tall towor and wake sweet May-inusic. Music has been com-. 
posed for the ahove \ ersex. 
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Spring at Ozford. 
Tv. 


Don’t hearken to preachers, but listen 
To what the green grasses will tell ; 
When the dews on the daffodils glisten, 
Soothe your soul in their mystical spell. 
If you'll but light your heart with Spring fancies, 
As visible whispers God sends, 
our mother shall kiss you through pansies, 
The primroses cheer you as friends | 
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Work of the Session before Easter. 


WORK OF THE SESSION 


However desirable or necessary 
it may have been to reconstruct 
the British constitution, and by a 
lavish extension of the electoral 
franchise to place our parliament- 
ary institutions upon a broader 
basis, it cannot be claimed ‘as a 
result that the performance of 
legislative work has been either 
facilitated or improved. There 
may indeed be some persons who 
will be of opinion that such a 
result was not to be desired, and 
that it is quite as well for the 
country that much of the legis- 
lation undertaken by Parliament 
should be delayed, or even indef- 
initely postponed. Assuming it, 
however, to be of 
advantage to the public interest 
that the work of legislation 
should be expedited, it is a 
curious fact, and one worthy of 
notice, that precisely the contrary 
result should have followed from 
the constitutional changes which 
have given to the public a more di- 
rect influence over the Legislature. 
It is a result, moreover, which 
cannot be attributed to any action 
on the of the hereditary 
branch of that Legislature. How- 
ever great the need of reform in 
the House of Lords, obstruction 
or delay in the transaction of 
public business cannot be charged 
against that august assembly, or 
made the lever by which the coun- 
try may be aroused either to 
“mend” or “end” it, in the in- 
terests of democratic progress. 
Provoking as it must be to the 
hungry Radical, longing to devour 
the House of Lords, even he will 
be forced to admit that, so far as 
this particular charge is concerned, 
it is one which can only be 
against the “popular branch of 


undoubted . 


BEFORE EASTER. 


the Legislature,” and against that 

branch it may and must be urged 
by those who believe in represen- 
tative institutions and parliament- 
ary government. For these thin 

will undoubtedly be brought into 
great and deserved contempt if it 
should turn out that their exist- 
ence, in their present extended and 
developed form, as part and parcel 
of our constitution, is incompatible 
with the efficient administration 
of public affairs. Such efficient 
administration is impossible if the 
House of Commons disregards the - 
necessary economy of the public 
time, and allows such loquacious 
nobodies as Messrs Labouchere, 
Conybeare, Tanner, and Co., to in- 
flict themselves constantly upon: 
an assembly which they, and the 
like of them, are fast bringing into 
disrepute with the sensible and 
practical portion of the community. 


If, indeed, there be left in the — 


country such a being as an old- 
fashioned Tory, it must be with a 
savage and morbid joy that he sees 
our would-be modern democrats 
daily indulging in words and acts 
which not only render themselves 
something more than ludicrous, 
but go to prove that with the ad- 
vance of democracy comes the 
difficulty of free constitutional 
government. As it would be im- 
possible to refer the details of 
government to the whole body of 
a nation assembled together, so will 
it soon appear to be equally im- 
possible to refer the same to the 
representative body of the nation, 
if that body proves to be, to any ap- 
preciable extent, composed of per- 
sons whose ignorance, egotism, and 
vanity prevent the exercise of that 
self-restraint which is an absolute 


necessjty in a popular assembly. 
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Free discussion is in itself an 
admirable thing, but it ceases to 
be admirable when it is carried on 
by bores, popularity-hunters, and 
shallow-brained egotists, to the ex- 
clusion of abler and better men. 
Moreover, discussion ceases to be 
free when it is monopolised or 
largely shared by persons of this 
description. Then it becomes a 
tyrannous infliction of foolish or 
objectionable tirades upon a ina- 
jority which cannot be expected to 
subinit to it for ever. Hence has 
arisen the necessity for the closure, 
a necessity deeply regretted by the 
true friends of parliamentary gov- 
ernnent, but distinctly attributa- 
ble to these Radicals and democrats, 
who, with the name of liberty ever 
in their mouths, have so small a 
knowledge and‘ appreciation of the 
real meaning of the word. Hence 
also will probably ere long arise 
the —. of further restric- 
tions ; 2nd if these should take the 
shape of suspension applied to our 
more notorious bores and obstruc- 
tionists, it is to be hoped that no 
mistaken feeling of mercy towards 
the individual, or consideration for 
his constituency, will induce the 
House to shorten the period dur- 
ing which such salutary penieh- 
ment shall endure. 

These reflections are forced upon 
us hy the retrospect of the first 
three months of the session, and 
the siate of public business as it 
is, compared with what it might 
have been if patriotism instead of 
party spirit had guided the course 
of the Gladstonian-Parnellite Op- 
position. It is quite true that 
fair words have been orce and 
again uttered from the front 
Opposition bench, and some of 
the wiser of the Separatist lead- 
ers have entered an occasional 
disclaimer against the charge of 
having delayed public business. 
Deeds, however, rather than 
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words, are the standard. by which 
the Opposition and its leaders 
must be tried; and no one can 
carefully reed ‘the proceedings of 
the House of Oommons before 
Easter, without coming to the 
conclusion, that either the Opposi- 
tion is to be deemed an undiscip- 
lined horde of unruly persons who 
own no gpg y and acknowledge 
no chief, or, if it be otherwise, . 
those who exercise the functions 
of leaderg of the heterogeneous 
body which occupies the seats 
upon the left of the chair, have 
singularly evaded the responsibil- 
ities, and neglected the duties, of 
their position. There is, indeed, 
no escape from the dilemma, 
which is very similar to that into 


which the so-called Nationalist 
Irish leaders are placed with re- 
gard to the improved condition of 
that country. Either that im- 
provement has been, as they claim 
it to have been, caused by their 
influence, or it has not. If the 


latter be the truth, their claim is 
impudent and unfounded ;-if the 
former, it is to the want of the 
exercise of the same influence that 
we must attribute the evil condi- 
tion of Ireland, which these leaders 
did nothing to ameliorate until 
Mr Gladstone had swallowed the 
Nationalist programme. So in 
the House of Commons, either the 
obstruction and lamentable waste 
of time are due to the Gladstonian- 
Parnellite leaders or not. If 
they are so due, then those lead- 
ers stand condemned before the 
country as guilty-of treason to 
our parliamentary constitution ; 
and if the contrary is the case, 
they are convicted as incapable 
leaders, unable to direct or reg- 
train their followers in opposition, 
and consequently unworthy to be 
intrusted with the more respon- 
sible duties of government. 

That these are not the crude 











the public time for public objects 

publi good.” He con- 
tinued, in words, forcible because 
true, which should be read and 
taken to heart by all patriotic 


men: “I maintain that no q 
be it small = hase pone 
placing itself in the way of the 
transaction of the public business 
of the country. ¢ have been 
evidences of a desire and an inten- 
tion to umpede the public business, 
im order that we may all go back to 
the country and ask the verdict of 
the country wpon the course which 
we have pursued.” Mr Smith went 
on to say, very justly, that any 

inistry, with a majority in the 
House of Commons of from 80 to 
90 votes, who, in order to get rid of 
obstruction and annoyance, should 
expose the country to the disor- 
ganisation of business and general 
disturbance consequent upon a 


neglect of duty, 
and would almost deserve to be 
impeached.” These words were 
spoken in view of the scarcely 
concealed intention of the Glad- 


bate” and the “righ 


stonian-Parnellite Opposition to 
force the Government to the dis. 
solution of a Parliament which is 
only in the third year of its exist- 
ence, This is the end and object 
of the obstructionists, so as 
some of them have any 
object save a.natural love 
chief, and a desire to bring their 
own names before the public in 
greater prominence than their lack 
of ability would otherwise allow 
them todo, Of course it is easy 
for the culprits to deny the charge, 
and to indulge in high-flown lan- 


guage about the “ privileges of de- 
bees of Parliament. But debates 


must be sharply regulated, and 
even stopped, when the “privilege” 
of one man becomes the persecu- 
tion of the assembly to which he 
belongs ; and the “rights” of an 
individual member cannot be al- 
lowed to inflict a wrong upon the 
whole body of members, by pre- 
venting their efficient discharge of 
the duties of their position. The 
whole nation is interested in the 
suppression of the members who 
have thus constituted themselves 
@ public nuisance ; and it is to be 
hoped that, if the nuisance con- 
tinues, the suppression will shortly 
follow. 

The public will do well to ob- 
serve the extraordinary difficulties 
which any Government or any 
majority of the House of Oom- 
mons have to encounter in effici- 
ently dealing with this matter. 
The enemies of legislation and of 
rig 4 parliamentary progress do 
not always proceed by open ob- 
struction or overt acts directed 
against the regular transaction of 
business. Their method of pro 
cedure is often, nay, generally, 
directed to the systematie abuse 
of privileges, the existence of 
which no one denies or disputes, 
and the curtailment of which can- 


e 
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not be proposed without reluctance 
and regret. 

For instance, there is an in- 
herent right in every member of 
the House of Commons to ask 
questions of the Government, and 
it is the custom and will of the 
House that those questions should 
precede the commencement of 
public business. A very few years 
ago, the number of questions set 
down upon the paper rarely ex- 
ceeded a dozen or twenty at the 
outside, and were frequently much 
fewer in number. But our modern 
obstructionists have discovered 
that public business may be de- 
layed for one, two, or three hours 
by the indefinite multiplication of 
questions ; and, by some singular 
fatality, it is on the nights de- 
voted to Government business that 
the list of questions always ap- 
pears to be the longest. It is no 
disrespect to honourable members 
to. say that the vast majority of 
these questions relate to matters 
of comparatively little interest to 
the genera] public, and as such 
are either altogether superfluous 
and unnecessary, or questions 
which might be perfectly well 
asked and answered by letter 
to the Governmental department 
which they concern, instead of 
being paraded upon the notice- 
paper of the House of Commons, 
and made to oceupy public time, 
as is at present the case. The 
number of questions thus set down 
constantly exceeds fifty or sixty in 
number, and upon one night, when 
important business was awaiting 
discussion, no less than eighty- 
four questions stood upon the 

per, a large number of which 

only been placed there upon 
the previous day. Moreover, in 
all these cases is a chance, 
and more than a chance, of “sup- 
plemental” questions, arising out 
of those of which due notice has 
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and given, and the work of Supply 
conducted in a quiet manner and 
with reasonable despatch. Now, 
however, every item of expenditure 
is questioned and debated, long 
speeches are made, the same argu- 
ments employed again and again, 
and no consideration shown for the 
public time or the public service, 
Votes on account are debated and 
their items. discussed, though it is 
perfectly well known that the same 
votes must again be before the 
Committee at a period of the session 
when they can be discussed with- 
out the same detriment to the 
public interest. No consideration 
of the public interest or the public 
convenience seems to be present to 
the minds of the clique of obstruc- 
tionists who thus abuse their privi- 
leges ; and here again the ultimate 


remedy will inevitably be the cur- 


tailment, in some form or other, of 
privileges which from time imme- 
morial’ have been the boast and 
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glory of Parliament, but with 
which the nation will roughly in- 
terfere, should they ever become 
alive to the fact that they are no 
longer used for the public advan- 
tage, but strained, misused, and 
abused for the purposes of factious 
opposition to the -Government 
which the couatry has placed in 
office. 

Too much praise can hardly be 
awarded to Mr W. H: Smith for 
the patience and endurance which 
he has evinced under the most try- 
ing circumstances, and he may be 
certain that public opinion out of 


doors will both sympathise with 


his past action and support him 
in any future efforts which he may 
find it his duty to make in order 
to sustain the character, support 
the dignity, and secure the effi- 
ciency of the British House of 
Commons. Unfortunately, it can- 
not be denied that the conduct 
of the Opposition has tended to 
diminish that efficiency, lower that 
dignity, and degrade that char- 
acter; but this is assuredly not 
the will of the people, nor will 
such conduct be sustained by the 
verdict of the country whenever 
that verdict may have to be given. 
The electorate will, moreover, re- 
cognise the fact that our best and 
ablest statesmen are tried, both in 
mind and body, beyond that which 
men can endure, by the discredit- 
able tactics of those who care for 
nothing but their own immediate 
political objects. A British Min- 
ister has no sinecure, even as re- 
gards his work outside the walls 
of Parliament ; and it is intolerable 
that, inside the House of Com- 
mons, his strength should be con- 
tinually tried by sittings protract- 
ed to an unnecessary length by 
the factious proceedings of un- 
scrupulous and mischievous oppo- 
nents. The country will ere long 
have to choose between the loss 
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[May 
of the services of some of its best 
and ablest statesmen and the re- 
pression of men upon whose selfish 
and callous natures no appeal to 
nobler and better feelings would 
have the smallest effect. Democ- 
racy in England is indeed upon 
its trial to-day, and its yotaries in 
the House of Commons are appa- 
rently bent upon doing their best 
to show its incompatibility with 
that free discussion and general 
parliamentary liberty which have 
for so many generations been the 
characteristics of the representa- 
tive Legislature of Great Britain. 
Despite the difficulties with 
which ‘they have had to contend, 
the Unionist Government have not 
lost sight of the legislative pro- 
mises with which the session was 
commenced. It is true that these 
difficulties have delayed the intro- 
duction of some of the measures 
contemplated in the gracious Speech 
from thé Throne; but upon two 
questions the proposals of the Gov- . 
ernment are before the country, 
and there is good hope that the 
greater part of their programme 
will be successfully completed. 
It was not to be expected that 
any scheme of naval defence would 
escape the criticisms of the class 
of persons who, like .Mr Oremer, 
wisely hold that our harbours and 
commerce should be protected when 
they are actually “ in danger,” and 
not before ; or who, liké the candid 
Mr Labouchere, openly avow their 
opposition to any measure proposed 
by a Government to whose general 
political principles they object. 


‘There are also professional jeal- 


ousies to be taken into considera- 
tion, besides those political doubts 
and misgivings which an O-~osi- 
tion is bound to entertain with 
regard to Governmént proposals. 
The latter found tneir vent in Mr 
Childers’s amendmént tothe motion 
for going into Supply, which, how- 
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ever, dealt with the time and 
manner of introduction, rather 
than the matter, of those pro- 
posals. Indeed, Mr Gladstone, 
speaking in support of the amend- 
inent, urged emphatically upon 
the House that the debate was 
strictly of a financial character, 
and that the objections of Mr 
Childers were “entirely financial 
objections.” A “snap division,” 
unexpectedly taken during the 
dinner -hour, reduced the usual 
Government majority to 33 upon 
this particular amendment; but 
when, later in the evening, a divi- 
sion was taken upon Lord George 
Hamilton’s first resolution, the 
majority was increased to 87, in 
spite of the intervening protests 
against all “defence” expendi- 
ture, from a few of our “ imprac- 
ticable ” legislators, to whose ora- 
tory the Committee listened until 
it became sufficiently intolerable 
to justify the closure. 

It would seem therefore, that, 


beyond . these “ impracticables,” 
there is likely to be little of 
organised opposition to the scheme 
of the Government ; and it is sat- 
isfactory to know that the gen- 
eral expectations of the country 


have not beén disappointed, but 
that those who are with 
the administration of affairs are 
fully alive to the necessities of the 
moment, and recognise the deter- 
mination of their countrymen to 
adequately defend our trade and 
commerce, and effectually maintain 
the supremacy of Great Britain as 
a naval power. 

Whilst this great question has 
been thus boldly and efficiently 
dealt with by her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, they have not been in- 
attentive to other matters upon 
which legislation has been de- 
manded and promised. Foremost 
among these stands the question 
of Local Government for Scotland. 
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It is difficult to speak too highly 
of the speech in which, upon the 
8th April, the Lord Advocate in- 
troduced the four bills in which 
the Government propose to deal 
with this important subject. Both 
in manner and in matter that 
speech was admirable; and al- 
though the numerous friends of 
the Lord Advocate no- 
thing less from one whose 
capabilities are recognised by all 
who know him, it is evident that 
upon the occasion in question he 
achieved a remarkable parliament- 
ary and personal success. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that if 
any one should read the speech of 
the Lord Advocate without any 
previous knowledge of the ques- 
tion of Scottish Local Government, 
he would be able to understand, in 
all material particulars, the wants 
of Scotland, and the- manner in 
which it is proposed to méet and 
satisfy those wants, 

Before the introduction of the 
bills in question, there had been — 
various prophecies as to the views 
and intentions of the Government. 
There were prophets of evil as well 
as of good; nor were those want- 
ing who foretold the pape ary 
failure in any attempt of a - 
servative. Government to deal 
with this great subject. Scottish 
Toryism was said to be narrow- 


‘minded and exclusive; from such 


a quarter could be expected no 
bond fide extension of popular 
rights or concession to popular 
feeling: the best that could be 
hoped for was that no great harm 
would be done, and a future 
Liberal Administration would have 
the pleasure of passing a full and 
complete measure upon a subject 
with which such an Administra- 
tion alone would be competent to 
deal. All such ideas and illusions 
were rudely dispelled by the intro- 
ductory speech of the Lord Adva 
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cate. With a firm ard masterly 
hand he grasped the material 
before him, and, combining an 
accurate knowledge of details 
with a comprehensive view of 
the question as a whole, showed 
that the Government were fully 
aware of the necessity of legisla- 
tion upon lines sufficiently broad 
to justify and conciliate the sup- 
port of all those who really de- 
sired such a sensible and well- 
considered measure of reform as 
would place the Local Govern- 
ment of Scotland upon a firm 
and satisfactory basis. 

Scotsmen will be gratified to 
observe that from first to last the 
Lord Advocate, speaking on behalf 
of the Government, treated the 
question in a thoroughly national 
epirit—that is to say, in the spirit 
of those wise and patriotic Scots- 
men who fally understand and 

ise the faci, that whilst 
upon matters of general and im- 
perial interest local feelings and 
espirations must be subordinated 
to considerations which affect the 
welfare of the whole united em- 
pire, such subordination by no 
means checks or prevents the 
fullest recognition, development, 
and encouragement of local wishes 
and sentiments, when the ques- 
tion is one which specially arid 
locally affects a particular _ 
of the empire. No one can deny 
that the sentiments and traditions 
of Scotland have been tenderly 
and fully considered by the Lord 
Advocate; and it may even be 
doubted whether there has not 
been an excess of tenderness in 
the preservation of those al 
and parliamentary burghs which 
have little but-their antiquity to 
recommend them, a” which x 
the symmetry an ent the 
completeness of a wide and useful 
réform. 


It is perhaps from the same ten- 


- will 
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derness towards existing 2 
ties that- the School Boards are — 
still to remain independent of the 
Oounty Oouncils ; but should the 
latter once be firmly and satisfac- 
torily established, there can be 
little doubt that in Scotland, as in 
England, they will gradually sweep 
into their net all those institutions 
which, more or less dependent 
upon public rates, must eventually 
come under the jurisdiction of 
that authority which will directly 

t the ratepayers. Minor 
objections will doubtless be taken 
to various parts of the Government 
proposals—such, for instance, as 
the frequency of election to which 
the Councils are to be subject, and 
the complication of rates and rat- 
ing authorities, which will require 
a thorough threshing out in Com- 
mittee before the bills become 
Acts of Parliament. 

But, above and ond all else 
which is comprised within the four 
corners of the bills, two points 
stand clearly out, the landmarks 
and leading principles of the meas- 
ures, which will ensure their ac- 

ce by the public of Scotland. 

e first of these is the establish- 
ment of a representative body, by 
means of which taxation and rep- 
resentation will be brought into 
closer relationship than heretofore ; 
and the second is the institu- 
tion, for the first time, of a tribu- 
nal which will deal with Scottish 
“Private Bills” in Scotland, and 
from which it may be hoped that 
an enormous amount of inconve- 
nicnce and expenditure will be 
avoided, which has hitherto been 
incurred alike by the oters 

ir: 


and the nents rivate 
legislation, This is a ies of 
Home Rule at once of a sen- 
siblé and practical character, and 

ill certainly be regarded in Seot- 
land as a proof that atraly Union- 
ist policy is perfectly compatible 
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with as much self-government as 
reasonable men can require. 

These reforms are entirely in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations 
and suggestions which have repeat- 
edly appeared in our own col- 
umns; and it is with immense 
satisfaction that we recognise the 
indorsement of our views by the 
Government, and the proof which 
such indorsement affords that we 
have been right in insisting that 
the true principles of Tory legis- 
lation are to be found in p: 
sive reforms within the limits 
of our free constitation, and the 
continued development of that 
constitution upon the safe and 
sound basis of well-regulated popu- 
lar : institutions. The spirit in 
which Minsters propose to deal 
with Scottish Local Government is 
thoroughly appreciated and wel- 
comed by political opponents as 
well as by supporters of the 
Administration ; and seldom has 
the introducer of any considerable 
measure been hailed with such 
universal approval as that which 
greeted the Lord Advocate at the 
conclusion of his and in 
the debate which followed. It is 
not to be expected that measures 
of such importance can pass through 
Parliament without full discussion 
and many proposals to alter and 
amend. These, however, will be 
jealously watched by the country, 
and especially by the public of 
Scotland ;- and any attempt to 
wrest them into a means of depriv- 
ing the Government of the credit 
of their proposed legislation, by 
unnegessary delay or factious op- 
position, will undoubtedly be 
visited upon the heads of those 
who may be parties to such a 
proceeding, 


Where there is general approval 
of the principle and scope of mea- 
sures of the magnitude of the 
Scottish Local Government Bills, 


their passing must not be allowed 
to be prevented or indefinitely de- 
layed by undue prolixity of debate 
or unnecessary ion of the 
discussion upon points of tp 
This is the principal promise 
the session which ond to be ful- 
filled, and we do not doubt that 
the Government will see to its ful- 
filment. There will be ample time 
for the consideration of all sub- 
stantial proposals of amendment ; 
and the wise and conciliatory tone 
of the Lord Advocate, as well as his 
great ability to discern whether 
suggested alterations are or are 
not in the direction of improve- 
ment, afid his thorough knowledge 
of the whole subject, afford the 
best possible guarantees that. the 
measure will leave his hands in 
the form best adapted to ensure 
its success, and to obtain for it 
cordial and emphatic ce 
at the hands of the people of Scot- 
land. 
Some surprise has been ex- 
in certain circles at the 
rebuff experienced by the Prime 
Minister upon the occasion of the 
election of a successor to the Duke 
of Buckingham as Ohairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords. 
The rebuff, however, if such it may 
be, called, appears to have been 


almost invited. Four years 
upon the death of Lord Redesdele, 


a meeting of Oonservative peers - 


was held at Lord Saiisbury’s house; 
the Duke of Buckingham was 
selected as the candidate, and was 
elected by 122 votes against 103 
given to Lord Morley. By seni- 
ority and by experience, as well 
as from the fact of his having held 
Cabinet rank, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had great claims ; and the 
manner in which he discharged the 
duties of the office amply justified 
the a Pp him in the 
lamented during the present 
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session, it could not be forgotton 


that, even against so good a cafi- 
didate, Lord Morley had received 
very large support, and that the 
same qualifications of seniority and 
experience were possessed by hin. 
Moreover, so far as political feel- 
ing was concerned, Lord Morley 
had taken up a firm attitude as 
a Liberal Unionist; and, apart 
from his personal popularity, this 
circumstance increased the favour 
with which his candidature was 
regarded by many Conservativo 
peers. It was felt that it would 
be a. graceful act towards the 
Liberal Unionists, whose conduct 
has been so loyal with regard to 
an alliance which maintains in 
office their guondam political op- 
ponents, to place in the chair of 
the Committees of that House, in 
which the Ministerial majority is 
so large, a Liberal Unionist, who 
—— moreover, to be specially 
q ed for the position. The 
office is not in the gift of the 
Prime Minister, but of the House 
of Lords; and it was, under the 
circumstances, unfortunate that, 
without any consultation with his 
, Lord Salisbury should have 
induced to nominate another 
candidate. Especially was it hard 
upon that candidate himself. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh is a man of 
unquestipned ability, and an ex- 
cellent chairman; but the party 
had not been asked to adopt him 
as a “party candidate,” and it was 
searcely fair to pit him, under 
such circumstances, against a nan 
whose claims, apart from party 
considerations, were admittedly 
than his own. The result, 

ver, will not affect the success 

of the political career which may 
be ly prophesied for a man of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s ability, 
which was most creditably evinced 
in his m ent of the Local 
Government in the House of 
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Lords last year, und which will 3 
doubtless secure him a high pe i 8 
ean- 


cal position in the future. 


while, it is good for Prime Min- 3 
isters to feel that they are uot 


omnipotent ; and that the herodi- 
tary branch of the Legislature 
should occasionwlly xhow its in- 
dependence is a healtliy sigu, and 
oue which may eucourage thoso 
who desire its continuance as au 
integral part of our constitution, 

Outside the walls of Parliament 


there are no great ovents to regis- 
ter in the political chronicle. The 
Parnell Comuission still d its 


slow length along, und Sir Charles 
Russell has concluded that “ great 
speech,” in which, according to the 
veracious proxs of the Home Rule 
party, he has annihilated tho 
Unionist cause, and vindicated 
the Irish Nationalists from every 
charge that has ever heen pre- 
ferred against them. It would, 
of vourse, be premature to discuss 
matters which are still swh jucdice, 
and for the judicial decision upon 
which we may yet have some 
months to wait ; but there are one 
or two outside points to which it 
seems right to invite attention. 
The Separatist and Parncl- 
lite press, and the orators of the 
same party in their provincial 
harangues, have devoted all their 
efforts to prove, first, that the in- 
cident of the “forged letters” 
practically destroyed the case 
against Mr Parnell and_his- col- 
leagues; and, secondly, that in 
some inscrutablo manner the 
Government were responsible for 
the incident, with which they had 
absolutely nothing whatever to 
do, save in so far that their grant- 
ing the Special Commission caused 
the exposure of Pigott and the 
consequent withdrawal of the 
letters. We can only repeat 
what the common-sense of the 
country already knows perfectly 
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well—namely, that the incident of 
the letters had practically nothing 
to do with the main issues before 
the Special‘ Commission ; and that 
whilst we patiently await the con- 
clusion of the Comrfission and its 
report, we shall do well to remem- 
ber that it is not by eloquent 
forensic efforts that this report 
will be decided, but by a careful 
and thorough consideration and 
analysis of the evidence which has 
been adduced, and by the applica- 
tion of impartial judicial minds to 
the deductions which are to be 
drawn from that evidence. The 
attompt to introduce party con- 
siderations, by representing the 
Government as interested in the 
finding of the Special] Commission, 
is an attempt anwortby in itself, 
and far from creditable to its 
authors. The Government have 


no object in view save the eluci- 
dation of truth, and neither their 
position nor their policy will be 


affected by the result of the Oom- 
mission, in spite of all the ranting 
and raving of Se i ar orators, 
and their repea deavours to 
confuse the issues before the coun- 
try for the purpose of snatching a 
politica] success, 

Nothing has occurred to shake 
the Unionist stre or to alter 
the Unionist line of action. With 
regard to the policy of their oppo- 
nents, the latest novelty has been 
Lord Rosebery’s escapade at Nor- 
wich. Lord Rosebery is an ex- 
cellent type of “the uneasy poli- 
tician.” He is evidently not quite 
happy in his present position. He 
was not intended by nature for a 
Home-Ruler, and adoption of 
the Home Rule platform has been 
manifestly in despite of his political 
education and personal proclivities. 
Therefore, not content with the 
serene atmosphere of the House of 
Lords, or even the more turbulent 
sphere of the London Oounty 
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Council, Lord runs here 
and there cbout the country, abus- 
ing her Majesty's 
and with voluble cynicism deory- 
ing everybody and everything 
which has not bowed the knee to 
the Baal of Lord Ss. wor- 
ship, the statesman in whom he 
still an implicit confi- 
dence, which in the very same 
breath he practically denies and 
refuses, Witness the Norwich 
speech, to which we are about te 
call ‘attention. ‘Therein is the 
usual abuse of Government, and, 
still more bitter, of those Liberal 
Unionists, of whose number we 
shrewdly suspect Lord Rosebery 
sometimes wishes he could avow 
himself to be one. There is the 
usual misrepresentation of the Irish 
question ; the misstatement that in 
the Sp ial Commission “ behind 
the ‘Times’ is the Government ;” 
and the did, foolish, mischievous 
prattle about “ Ireland having al- 
ready reason enough to hate us” — 
prattle which utterly ignores the 
reasons why Ireland has “ reason 
enough ” for a very different feel- 
ing, which puts out of sight all the 
earnest eavours of Great Bri- 
tain, for many years past, to satig 
the legitimate wants of 
and which, in the un ic spirit 
that has so many of 
Mr Gladstone’s own utterances, 
strives to throw upon our own 
country the burden of misfortunes 
for which per tate aed must 
at least be by Ireland her- 
self, and to excite and 
feelings of national animosity 
which every true patriot and hon- 
est ian should desire to appease 
and extinguish. 
But Lord Rosebery was not 
content with the usual mischiev- 
ous platitudes which characterise 
the address of the orator 
to-day. He strove to be 
and the credit of aight iene 
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becanse, 90 far from- Mr Glad. eee 
stone having been “goaded by the ff. 


be freely conceded. His first 
effort at originality was in an ad- 
mission and an explanation. In 
the first he was magnanimous ; in 
the second ridiculous, He “freely 
admitted that in 1886 the Liberal 
party attempted too much.” We 
agree with Lord Rosebery. It 
was “too much” to expect the 
country to accept a creed which 
had been, almost up to the very 
moment of its adoption by the 
Gladstonian leaders, condemned 
and abused in unmeasured terms 
by the very men who now sought 
their own political salvation by 
swallowing their condemnation, 
and converting their abuse into 
equally unmeasured praise. 

But hear Lord Rosebery’s ex- 
planation of this remarkable 


change of front :— 


“Mr Gladstone believed that from 
his own victories in the he was 
capable of almost anything in the 
way of b rahe in the selec taait ae 80, 


rn ye vf vA content + gueltal ty 


tiie Unionist 


the Daionte 

oor heaton, io an effort 
which a. almost nibline produced 
two measures as ed Home Rule 
areas ae land, which would —_ vs 
stand out as two of t 
most Caeedione aloomate of 
modern times—and two of the most 
heroic attempts to solve a great 
question.” 


Was there ever put forward 
before a public meeting a state- 
ment so 6 as the 
above? Lord Rosebery tells us 
that Mr Gladstone introduced 
Home Rule, first, because of his 
confidence in his own powers, and, 
secondly, because he was * goaded 
by the Unionist press.” The first 
statement is a reflection upon Mr 
Gladstone which we ourselves 
should have been slow to make. 
The second cannot be in accor- 
cance with the faciz cf tho case, 


Unionist press,” everybody (savs 
perhaps a few suspicious and Fis 
judiced Tories) believed Mr G. 

stone to be a Unionist, until he 
suddenly astonished the world by 
turning his back upon his old 
opinions, 

Lord Rosebery’s statement is 
therefore absolutely unintelligible, 
unless indeed we are prepared to 
credit him with sacrificing histori- 
cal accuracy to his resolute attempt 
at originality. But, be it observed, 
that of these two “heroic at- 
tempts,” one has been entirely and 


absolutely withdrawn; and with- 


regard to the latter, we only know 
that it has been altered in at 
least one leading feature, and is 
not to be considered as binding 
upon Mr Gladstone should he 
ever have another opportunity of 
proposing legislation upon the sub- 
ject. This seems to be well under- 
stood by Lord Rosebery, who, 
after declaring with perfect truth 
that the country had not time 
“ even to realise the vastness and 
honesty of the change,” and that 
the measures came on them “ too 
soon and unexpected,” proceeded 
to be original.after a new and im- 
proved fashion. He suggested, 
doubtless in view of the enormou: 
difficulty which any future Minis- 
ter would experience in the intro- 
duction of a measure which should 
alike satisfy the Irish Home- 
Rulers and the Scotch and Eng- 
lish Gladstonians who have adopt- 
ed the cry without an adequat» 
idea of the princip 
lie it, that such Minister should bo 
assisted and relieved of responsi- 


bility by a novel expedient. 


Yan aghast 9 
commission compose 1 of 
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nothing should be impossible; and 
when the commissioners had reported, 
and their re had been considered 
by the Mi and their friends, 
then he would submit the whole 
scheme to Parliament. 


The extreme simplicity of this 
proposal is only to be matched by 
the slur which it throws upon the 
system of representative legislation 
which true Liberalism recognises 
and upholds as an effectual agent 
in a free country. Lord Rosebery, 
like other superficial - politicians 
who have swallowed Home Rule 
at Mr Gladstone’s bidding, with- 
out full consideration or com- 
prehension of its meaning, does 
not appear to understand that 
the difficulty in his way is not 
one of “details,” but of large 
and vital principles, which have 
hitherto been held and supported 
by the great majority of our 
coun en. If he could per- 
suade the latter to abandon these 
principles—or, in other words, if 
he could make the “broad out- 
lines” of a Home Rule scheme 
acceptable to the constituencies— 
there would be no necessity for 
a commission to consider details, 
which according to our Tory view 
(always more “ liberal” than that 
of politicians of Lord Rosebery’s 
school) could be perfectly well 
dealt with by Parliament. This 
is not a question of detail at all, 
and Rosebery’s pro 
considered as a solution the 
problem, is so idle as not to de- 
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serve a moment’s consideration. 
The full responsibility of any 
large measure submitted to Par- 
liament must be and 
borne by the Minister who sub- 
mits it; and to propose to refer 
the details of such a measure to 
@ “commission of jurists” is 
simply to imply that the repre- 
sentatives of the people, aided 
by the after - su ision of the 
hereditary branch of the Legis- 
lature, are unfit to discharge the 
duties imposed upon them by the 
constitution. 

Lord Rosebery’s crude proposi- 
tion, however, has been of some 
service in a way which was prob- 
ably unexpected by its author. It 
has shown the truth of that which’ 
has often been urged by Unionist 
writers and speakers—namely, that 
any definite proposal with 
to Home Rule legislation would at 
once produce discord and dissen- 
sion in the Separatist ranks, The 
‘Daily News,’ writing the day 
after the Norwich meeting, calls 
Lord Rosebery’s speech “ excel- 
lent,” and his suggestion “ import- 
ant.” It is constrained, indeed, 
to admit that “the Oabinet. must 
be solely responsible for the bill; 
ultimately submitted to Parlia-; 
ment ;” but it advances, in favour 
of-the Norwich solution, the argu- 
ment that the admitted 
to be essential in the bill of 1886 
“necessitate a new bill altoge- 
ther”; and, inclining rather to a 
convention than to a commission, 
declares such a convéntion to be 
‘by no means inconsistent with 
Lord Rosebery’s proposition,” and 
thinks that there is natin 5% 
prevent such a convention 
“assembling or from framing the 
lines on which the two Houses 
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must be conceded to the latter 
that he would leave the “main 
outlines "ato be determined by the 
Government, whilst the former 
would apparently go outside both 
Parliament and Government, and 
_ allow another body to “frame the 

lines” on which ent would 
afterwards proceed, 

But whilst these rival Liberal 


the extent to which they would 
take tion—or at least the 
initiative of 1 
hands of the representatives of the 
le, another voice on the tame 
side on the very same day 
in a widely eg tone. That 
outspoken organ of Gladstonian- 
Parnellite Radicalism which re- 
joices in the name of ‘The Star,’ 
_declares that “Lord Rosebery’s 
latest idea won't do at any price.” 


ventures to commit him- 
irreconcilable differences at 


[May 


once spring up within the Home 
Rule ranks. Faint praise greets 
him in one quarter, and from an- 
other he only escapes aalified 
denunciation by means of an ex- 
cuse furnished by that accident 
of birt! which, according to tha 
editor of the ‘Star,’ has 
“a coronet on his head.” If Lord 
Rosebery would only take the 
trouble to sit down and think 
the matter out, with an honest 
desire to arrive at the trttth upon 
this matter, he c*uld come but to 
oné conclusion. He weuld recog- 
nise the fact ‘iat under the 
Home Rule banner at this mo- 
ment are ranged men of the most 
diverse and discordant political 
views: men who desire little 
more than extended local self- 
government stand side by side 
with men who really desire an 
Irish Legislature ; men who would 
consent to an Irish ture 
with important restrictions are 
cheek by jowl with men who 
would remove eve / restriction 
from the “ National Parliament” ; 
men who believe that the exist- 
ence of such F is ag would 
strengthen e bon tween 
Great Britain and Ireland find 
themselves in the smé lobby 
with those who honestly believe 
in and desires an Iri re- 
a ag all these have to 

kept in line and united upon 
any defi ite legislative measure 
upon Home e which may be 
submitted to Parliament. Fair 
and calmr consideration would 
convince Lord Rosebery that the 
thing is an bility. 

Home Ruff.is a cry which may 
serve to unite an On ; 
Lo moment that oo 

is history re- 
peat ieadle oat} the Home Rule 
party will be broken ap and dis- 
persed. If English and Scottish 
Home-Ralers would recognise that 
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this is true, they do much 
for the tranquilli of Treland 
and the prosperity of the i 
Agitation in Ireland is only kept 
alive by the belief that the de 
mand for a National Parlia- 
ment is countenanced by a large 
in Great Britain. If that 
party would have the magnanim- 


ity and wisdom to confess that | 


such a Parliament cannot and 
will not be given, they might for- 
feit a certain spurious i 


for the moment, but they would. 


ultimately gain by their frank and 
patriotic ‘recognition of the public 
sentiment. They would do some 
thing more. They would not only 
aid enormously in the pacification 
of Ireland, and the re-establishment 
of that respect for law and order 
which has been so much shaken of 
late years ; but with that re-estab- 
lishment would come the possibil- 
ity of the extension vf local gov- 
ernment in Ireland, which Great 
Britain is willing and anxious to 
give; 80 soon as the indispensable 
conditions of obedience and re- 
spect to the lew have been ful- 
filled. The vague talk about Home 
Rule -——the confusion as to the 
meaning of the words—the obscur- 
ity in which Mr G@ladstone’s policy 
upon this question has been delib- 
erately shrouded,—nay, the very 
attempt of Lord Rosebery to en- 
lighten men’s minds by a definite 
suggestion, and its prompt rejection 
by the Parnellite organ in London, 
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Gladstone have at this moment 
really no knowledge either of what 
they want or of what will satisfy 
their Irish allies. Therefore, it is 
more than probable that, should 
another Home Rule bill be ever 
introduced, it will again come upon 
the country “too sdon and urex- 
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these things serve as a monies 
to us, in some small degree, 
what might occur in a Parliament 
in which business would have to 
be transacted mainly by those 
who have so borne themselves in 
the British House of Commons. 
For ourselves we are bound to 
say just so much as this; that 
neither in the conduct of the 
Irish members at Westminster, 
nor in the provincial campaigns 
of Separatist orators throughout 
the country, have we discovéred 
anything which should induce us 
to believe that the adoption of 
Home Rule upon the lines of the 
measure of 1886 would have any 
other result than to aggravate the 
misfortunes of Ireland and imperil 
the empire. 

It is at this period of the session 
that the minds of statesmen and 
politicians are generally turned to 
the finance of the year, a subject 
which has not unfrequently proved 
perilous to the existence of a 
Government. It is probable that 
the hope of some such result may 
have lurked in Gladstonian bo- 
soms, as the occupants of the 
front Opposition bench recog- 
nised the necessary augmentation 
of our naval expenditure, and the 
difficulty of meeting the same by 
any ‘increase of taxation whic 
would be popular out of doors. 
- coe such hope was enter- 

it must have been disap- 
pin and extinguished by the 
speech of Mr Goschen 

on esse 15th of April. The 
cellor of the Exchequer, tak- 


ing a sensible and statesr anlike 
view of the financial position, de- 
clined to adopt the easy and 


tem: method of an addition 
to income-tax, which, in the 
first place, is a tax that, already 
sufficiently high, should be kept 
im reserve for any sudden national 
emergency, and, in the second 
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place, one which falls with severity 


upon the middle and lower-middle _ 


classes, and cannot be increased 


-without an addition to that sever- 


ity, which will not be patiently 
pwr unless its necessity is recog- 


the taxpa 

weir Goschen m pathetically deplor- 
ed re fact that, for the second 
time since his accession to office, 
he had seen, a considerable surplus 
within his grasp, and by inevitable 
necessity had been obliged to fore- 
go the popularity which would 
have accrued to him through its 
application to a large reduction of 
national taxation. That necessity, 
however, he was compelled to re- 
cognise, and it is fortunate for the 
country that, with the expenditure 
consequent upon the launching of 
the Local Government Act, added 
to that upon naval defence, we 
have a Minister of Finance who 
has been able to deal with both 
without material increase of taxa- 
tion. Appropriating to naval de- 
fence a million of the profit earned 
from his Stock Conversion scheme, 
Mr Goschen proposes to obtain the 
remainder of the sum necessary to 
balance income and e diture, 
by a slight addition to the death 
duties, an alteration of the con- 
ditions of their imposition, and 
a readjustment of the duties on 
= To the first and last cf 

get ae mae objections will 

oubtedly raised, because in 
a. case an objection is possible, 
founded alike upon sentiment and 
convenience. But a calmi and dis- 
passionate glance at the financial 
situation of the moment will sat- 
isfy most men that these. objec- 
tions, however valid, should not 
be allowed to weigh against the 
fact that, taken as a while, the 
Budget of the Chanvellor of the 


Exchequer proposes an infinite- | 


ly less amount of taxation than 
might have been justifidd by the 
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present demands upon the public 
purse, and that the oe ater 
ations will to no appreciable de- 

constitute a b upon the 
general body of taxpayers. It is 
easy enough, no doubt, to raise an 
outcry against any taxation which 
mortal or financial i uity can 
devise ; but: in the case with which 
we are dealing, we are confident 
that no such outcry can be success- 
fully raised against the Budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
whilst at the same time, the clear- 
ness of his statement in its intro- 
duction, and the comprehensive 
manner in which he placed before 
the House of Oommons and the 
country our present financial po- 
sition, will inspire the taxpayers 
with confidence in the statesman- 
like sagacity with which the con- 
trol of the public expenditure is 
exercised and supervl in the 
hands of Mr Goschen. It is true, 
indeed, that there is but a small 
margin left between the estimated 
income and expenditure of the 
coming financial year ; but, on the 
other hand, the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer was able to point to. 
undoubted proof of the rally of 
trade, and the general advance of 
prosperity, and we may confident- 
ly hope that the continuance of 
this advance may, before the year 
closes, materially alter the esti- 
mated balance in favour of the 
public Exchequer. 

It is possible that “the lessons 
of by-elections” may at this mo- 
ment appear to Gladstonian eyes 
of somewhat less value and impor- 
tance than was the case but a few 
weeks ago, when Barnsley, Gorton, 
and Kennington were described as 
affording a conclusive proof of a 
Home Rule reaction throughout 
the country. Now, as then, we 
protest inst the issue of iso 
lated elections, held during the 
existence of a Parliament, being 
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accepted as an unmistakable indi- 
cation of anything except the state 
of feeling in the particular con- 
stityency at the moment, often 
swayed by local and 
rather than by broad itical 
considerations. Neverth the 
Unionist victory at Birmingham 
must’ be regarded with some satis- © 
faction, if only from the fact that 
it serves as a contradiction to the 
boastful self-congratulations of the 
Gladstonian prophets. In Birming- 
ham, the name of Bright was no 
doubt “a name to conjure with,” 
and from an outside and generous 
point of view it would have been 
creditable to the constituency and 
satisfactory to the general public 
if the unopposed election of the 
son could have been. allowed to 
afford to the world a proof of 
the general esteem which had 
followed the father to the grave. 
But when the split between 
the Liberal Unionists and local 
Conservatives had tempted Glad 
stonian opposition, the inten- 
sity of feeling which had ori- 
ginated that split threatened 
a@ Home Rule triumph, which 
could only be prevented by a 
magnanimity and sacrifice of per- 
sonal feeling which required more 
than ordi courage and resolu- 
tion. We do not think it neces- 
sary to pass any opinion upon the 
merits of the case on either side, 
because the Oonservatives and 
Liberal Unionists of Birmingham 
nave shown themselves able to 
arrange their own differences, and 
uire no extraneous advice to 


induce them to follow the path 
indicated by patriotism. 

But the more ready we are to 
admit and allow the justification 


which may be all by either 
section of the Unionist party for 
the grave difference of opinion by 
which that party was regently 
agitated at Birmingham, the more 
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we must recognise and direct at- 
tention to the ao eee — m 
of the great principle which ho 
us together, aor rhich was suf- 
fici.nt, even in the face of such 
serious compli¢ations, to induce 
men of both. sections to forget 
everything else but the cause for 
which they were bound to fight, 
and to close their ranks in the 
presence of the enemy to such good 
purpose as to convert a possible 
defeat into a splendid victory. 
A majority of 3060—considerably 
more than two to one—well de- 
serves to be so entitled, It is 
evident thét in Birmingham the 
Unionist cause has lost no ground ; 
and we are confident that long be- 
fore a general election shall occur, 
any differences which may exist 
between Oonservatives and Liberal 
Unionists will have been amicably 
the claims of each section 
toa in the representation of 
Birmingham will have been satis- 
factorily adjusted, and the capital 
of central England will continue 
to hold forth a conspicuous ex- 
ample to the rest of the country 
of faithful and unswerving attach- 
ment to the cause of law and order. 
There is nothing to dishearten 
Unionists in the result of the 
Rochester election. before 
the Conservative champion had 
been selected, the Gladstonians 
had the advantage of having an 
unexceptionable candidate hard at 
work upon bis canvass, Rochester 
may be taken as a fair type of an 
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ey; for if the clergy and military 
element gives strength to the Con- 
servative cause, the. small shop- 
keepers and the operative classes 
are sufficiently nuinerous to out- 
weigh any such influence, and to 
return the representative. of their 
choice. This indeed was proved 
by the candidature of Mr Philip 
Wykeham Martin, some thirty- 
three years ago, when the city was 
supposed to be in the hands of the 
Conservatives, and their champion, 
the late Mr Bodkin, was confident 
of success, But Mr Wykeham 
Martin, as a local man and en- 
ergetic canvasser, set to work with 
such good effect, that he not only 
carried the seat triumphantly, but 
held it until the day of his death. 
No doubt the personel qualifica- 
tions of Mr Wykenam Martin 
were great ; but apart from these, 
his success was mainly attributable 
to the proverbial attachment of 
Kentishmen to local candidates, 
and to the independence of the 
constituency with which he had to 
deal. The same conditions existed 
at the present contest, and Mr 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, strong in 
local connectiqus and in personal 
popularity, was a, difficult candi- 
date to defeat. The victory, how- 
ever, is of no political importance, 
and may be regarded with com- 
mcy When we consider the 
greater value and importance — 
of the Birmingham decision in 
favour of the Unio, 








